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PREFACE 


This is the forty-fourth in the series of the revised 
district gazetteers of the State which are being published 
under a scheme sponsored by the Government of India. 
The first official document of this type relating to the area 
covered by the district of Azamgarh was published in 18838 
and was known as the Statistical, Descriptive, and Histori- 
cal Account of the North-Western Provinces of India, Vol. 
XIU, Gorakhpur Division, a work compiled by F.H. Fisher. 
In 1905 an account of the district appeared in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, United Provinces, Gorakhpur Division, and in 
1911 was published D.L. Drake-Brockman’s Azamgarh : 
A Gazetteer, being Volume XXXIILI of the District Gazet- 
teers of the United Provinces which was supplemented by 
Volumes B, C and Din 1916, 1925 and 1985 respectively. 
The different sources utilised in the preparation of the 
present gazetteer have been indicated in the bibliography 
which appears at the end of the book. 


The work on the Azamgarh District Gazetteer was 
started in the time of Sri D. P. Varun, State Editor. It 
was continued under the able guidance and supervision of 
his successors Sri Mata Prasad, Sri Om Prakash and 
(Dr) P. N. Mishra. In this task they were throughout ably 
assisted by the Editors and the Compilation Officers. 


My grateful thanks are due to my predecessors in 
office whose admirable work has greatly facilitated my 
task, These are also due tovall the Editors, the Compi- 
lation Officers and others without whose help I could 
not have given final shape to the work so easily. 


I should like to place on record my sincere thanks to 
chairman and members of the State Advisory Board, Dr 
PN. Chopra, Editor, Gazetteers, Central Gazetteer Unit, 
Government of India, New Delhi, and to all other officials 
and non-officials, who have helped in bringing out this 
volume, 


Lucknow: BALWANT SINGH 
August 19, 1980 
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CHAPTER I 
GENERAL 


Origin of Name of District 


The districl is named after its headquarters town, Aza:ngarb, 
which was ‘ounded in 1663 by Azam, son of Vikramajit. Vikramajit a 
descendant of Gautam Rajputs of Mehnagar in pargana Nizamabad, like 
some of his predecessors, had embraced the faith of Islam. He hada 
Murammadan wife who bore him two sons Azam and Azmat, While 
Azom gave his name to the town of Azamgarh, and the fort, Azmat 
yess the fort and settled the bazar of Azmatgarh in pargana 

agri. 


Location, Boundaries, Area and Population 


Location and Boundaries—The district of Azamgarh comprises 
a somewhat irregularly shaped tract of country lyirg south of the 
Ghaghra river, between the parallels of 25°88’ and 26°27’ North latitude 
and the meridians of 82° 40’ and 83° 52’ Mast longitude. Itis bounded 
on the east by Ballia, on the south-east by Ghazipur on the south-west 
by Jaunpur, on the west for a short distance by Sultanpur, on the north- 
west by Faizabad, on the north by Gorakhpur and on the north-east by 
Deoria districts. The river Ghaghra separates the district from the 
Gorakhpur and Deoria distriets while the boundary with the other 
district is purely artificial. 


Area—According to the Central Statistical Organisation the district 
ae an area of 5,744 sq. km. on July 1, 1971, occupying 20th position im 
the State. 


Population—According to the census of 1971, the district occupied 
6th position in. the State in respect Of population which was 28,57,484 
(including 14,26,217 females), ‘The rural areas were inhabited by 
27,08,617 persons (18,56,706 females) and the urban 1,48,867 persons 
(69,511 females). 


History OF District As ADMINISTRATIVE Unit 


It is only in the latter part of the seventeenth and the early part of 
the eighteenth century that Azamgarh district begins to have a separate 
political existence, brought about by the severence of Azamgarh parganas 
from Jaunpur and their grant to a local potentate who received or assu- 
med the title of rajaof Azamgarh. Azamgarh tahsil is co-extensive with 
the pargana of Nizamabad. The district.has six tahsils, Sagri, Ghosi, 
Azamgarh, Muhammadabad, Phulpur and Lalganj. The existerce of 
Mahul as a separate fiscal subdivision dates from the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The modern pargana of Atraulia owes its origin to the 
efforts made by the Palwarjfamilies to establish talugas. One pargana 
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of the Ain-j-Akbari, namely Ghakesar. has been merged in the modern 
pargana of Ghosi. The existing fifteen parganas of the district appear to 
cover the same territory as the parganas of the same Nome the Ain- 
j-Akbari as well as Tilahari ard Chakesar, Mahul, however includes 
portior s of Surhurpur, Ungli and Nigun, and Deogaon, owing to alter- 
i tions made at the fifth Settlement, and differs considerably from that 
nargans as it stood in 1596 or at the cession in 1801. Lastly the pat- 
gana of Bela-Daulatabad was carved out of Nizamabad only as late as 
1874. 


By the first article of the treaty concluded between ‘Nawab Saadat 
Ali Khan and the governor gencralon November 10, 1801, Chakla 
Azamgarh, taluqa Mahul and pargana Maunath Bhanjan were ceded to 
the East India Compeny, and were included is the new British district 
of Gorakhpur. At the beginning of 1820 parganas Deog ion, Nizamabad, 
Mahul, Kauria, Tilahani, Atraulia and Gopalpur were transferred from 
the Gorakhpur collectorat: t0 Jaunpur, and the purganas Sagri, Ghosi, 
Chakesar, Suraipur, Belhabars, Qariat Mitiu Chiriakot, Mubammada- 
bad, Maunath Bhanjan oid Nathepur were tratsferred to Ghazipur. 
Until Azemgarh was formed into 9 separate colléctorate on September 18, 
1882, the portion of the distrier inefuded in Ghazipur remained directly 
subordinate to the collector of that district. An assistant collector, with 
the title of deputy collector, was in 1828 deptted to hold charge of pat- 
ganas Nizamabad and Koclsa.. Deogaon and Mahul remained at first 
directly under the collector of Jaurpur, but Mabul was subsequently 
added to the charge of Azimgarh deputy oollector. The cight tahsils over 
which the parganas had been distributed i» 1820 remained practi- 
cally unchanged until, 1861, The only alteration made was the transfer 
of pargana Maunath Bhanjan from tahsil Chirt:kot to tehsil Muhamma- 
dabad. But in 1861, tahsils Koelsa, Ghosi, and Chiriakot were abolished, 
their component parganas being divided amongst the remaining five 
tahsils. Pargana Bela-Daulatabad was formed in 1874 out of Nizamabad 
but ne further changes took place til} 1904. Ta that year 166 sq. km. of 
country, comprising of 102 villages, were transferred to Azamgarh from 
Gorakhpur in rectifieation of boundaries. A new tehsil was created at 
Ghosi out of parganas Ghosi and Nathupur of  tabsil Sagri with the 
addition of two tappas feom pargana Muhammadabad, The villages 
transferred from Gorakhnur were allocated to the reduced Sagri tahsil 
and thus a sixth iahsil was added to the previously existing five. The 
jurisdictional change took places in 1954 when 9 villages with an area of 
13.2 sq. km. were transferred from Akbarpur tahsil of Faizabad district 
to this district and 2 villages with an area of 1.2 sq. km. were added from 
Phuipur tahsil of this district to Akbarpur tahsil of Faizabad district, 


Subdivisions, Tahsils and Thanas 


The district has six subdivisions-—Sagri, Ghosi, Azamgarh, Muham. 
madabad,Phulpur and Lalganj—each forming a tohsil of the same name, 


Tahsi} and subdivision Sagri is the northern tuhsil of the district. 
Tt is bounded on the south by tahsils Azamgarh and Mune mmadabad, 
in the east by tahsil Ghosi. on the north by the Ghaghra river and on 
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the west by tahsil Phulpur and the district Faizabad. According to 
the census of 1971 it has 973 villages covering an area of 914.5 sq, km, 
with a population of 4,25,732 (females 210,722). 


Tahsil and subdivision Ghosiis the north-castern tahsil of the district, 
Jt is boundsd on the north by the Ghaghra which s2parates it from the 
district of Gorakhpur, and on the east by district Bulla, on south end 
south-west by tahsil Muhammidabad ardor the north-west by tuhail 
Sagri. According to the cersus of 1971 it has 847 villages and a town 
covering an arca of 942 sq. km, with a population of 4,95,156 (2,46, 190 
females). 


The tahsil and subdivisio, of Azamgarh is the central tahsil of the 
district. It is bouyded oy the wost and north-west by tahsil Phulpur, 
on the north by tahsil Sagri, on the cast by tehsil Muhammadabad and 
on, the south by tahsil Lalganj. It is the only tahsil of the district which 
does not anywhere dzbwich on the district bouidiry. According to the 
census of 1971 it has 920 villagss aad a tewa eovering an area of 811.2 
sq. km, with a population of 4,56,315 (2,25,750 f-males), 


Tahsil and subdivision Muhammadabad stretches from within a 
couple of kilometres of Azamgarh, towa to. the south-eastern border of 
the district. It is bounded on the north by tahsils Sagri and Ghosi, on 
the west by Azamgarh, on the south-west by Lalganj tahsil and on the 
south-east by the district of Ghazipur. According to the census of 1971 

‘it has 986 villages and 3 towas and covers an area of 927.5 sq. km. Its 
population was 5,37553 which included 2,64,095 females 


Tabsil and subdiv sion Phulpur.:s a broad strip of land lying aloug 
the western border of the district: On the north it is bounded by 
Faizabad and on the west by Jauipuy, while a projecting. corner of 
Sultanpur touches it between th: two, At its north-east corner it touches 
tabsil Sagri, Ou the east lie tahsils of Azamgerh and Lalganj. Accor- 
ding to the census of 1971 it has an area Of 1,152.6 sq. km. the number of 
villages in it being 1,042. Population of the tahsil was 5,29,288 (2,65,064 
females). 


Tahsil and subdivision Lalganj. is the southera ~-most tahsil of the 
district. It is bouaded oa the west by tahsil.Paulpur and on the south- 
west by Jaunpur district, Its south-eastern boundary marches with 
that of Ghazipur district. Oa its north lies the tahsils of Azamgarh aad 
Muhammadabad. According to the census of 1971 it has about 860 
villages coverlag an area 997.7 sq. kia, The total populationof the tahsil 
was 4,138,440 which included 2,14,396 females. 


Thanas-—For tho purpose of police administration there are 23 
thanas (police-stations) in the district, the namés of which are given below: 


isotwali 
Nizamabad 
JShandharapur 
Mubarakpur 
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Gambhirpur 
Deogaon 
Tarva 
Chiriakot 
Muhammadabad 
Mohnagar 
Ahraula 
Pawai 
Sarai Mir 
Atrauli 
Mahrajganj 
Bardah 
Dido rganj 
a) lost 
Mau 
Madhuban 
Dohrighat 
Jainpur 
Raunapar, 


ToPpoGRaPuy 


In its general aspect the district isa level plain without any hills, 
the only variations in the surfeee being caused by the bad lands along 
the streams that drain it. Except in the proximity of the Ghaghra the 
country slopes gently towards the south-east. Here and there will be 
found depressions of varying depth and extent, in which the surface 
drainage of the interior collects. On the other hand, there are scme high 
lying usar plains. 


There are only two natural divisions—the southern low-lying tract 
and the northern high-lying tract. They differ from one another in many 
aspects. In the southern tract a distinction may be drawn between the 
interior uplands which consist of comparatively old formations of 
alluvial deposit, and the riverine alluvium, which lies in the valleys of 
the rivers and is liable to change. The dividing lin. of the two tracts lies 
roughly along the metalled road which runs from Shahganj through 
Azamgarh to Mau. The northern tract is divisible into two portions, 
the uplands known as the bangar and the lowlands in the vicinity of the 
Ghaghra called the kachhar. The bangar is the most fertile and most 
stable portion of the district. A portion of it is cut off from the rest in 
the north-east by the Chhoti Saryu. This is drained partly by that river 
and partly by some minor channels. The rest of the bangar is drained 
by the Tons river and its affluents, The soil of the bangar tract is a good 
firm loam which, in the neighbourhood of the rivers becomes light and in 
afew cases even sandy. The clay scil is found in the narrow depres- 
sions in which the various drainage channels originate, and there are 
isolated patches of clay and usar land resembling those found in the sous 
thern, tract. 


The southern tract is drained by the Gangi, Udanti, Besu, Mangai 
and Bhainsahi rivers. The soil of this portion of the district is, for the 
most part, elay; level of the land is low and abounds in marshes and lakes, 
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The rivers all flow in an easterly or south-easterly direction and their 
waters fall cventually into the Ganga, those of the Gangi and Besu direct, 
those of the Udanti after joining the Besu, and those of the Mangai and 
Bhainsahi after uniting with the Chhoti Saryn. Soil is lighter and the 
villages resemble those in the northern half of the district but such vil- 
lages are few in number and form but a small portion of the tract. 


The kachhar avca consists of two portions, one belongs to the valley 
of the present Ghoghra and the other an old bed. The soil is, for 
the most part, sandy covered in the depressions with deposits of clay silt 
of varying thickness. The kachhar in, the former direction forms a strip 
of country on the average 10 km, broad, except at one point, namely, 
Doharighat. It is a few kilometres to the west of Doharighat that the 
Ghaghra itsclf, or a branch of it, at one time turned to flow in a south 
erly direction across the district to join the Ganga. This bed after being 
deserted is now occupied by the Chhoti Saryu, a much smaller stream, 
The Ghaghra is far less rich in silt thas, the Ganga and its general quality 
is also not very high. 


River System AND WaTER RESOURCES 


Ghaghra—The river has its drigin in the mountains of Kumaon and 
Nepal and is formed by the combined waters of the Chauka, Kauriala, 
Rapti aud many smaller streams. It swells during the rains to an im- 
mense size, when its current becomes very rapid, aud demage from floods 
is often severe. It will at times form oite or more subsidiary channels, 
into anyon: of which it may suddenly turn its whole force, tearing 
through the intermediate land. At such times it deposits nothing bus 
sand, but at other times it will confine itself to a single channel and lays 
down, stretches of fertilising silt. The Ghaghra makes the northerh 
boundary of the district and separates it fron, Gorakhpur, 


Other Rivers —Among the minor channels which traverse the dis- 
trict is river Tons, into which the Chhoti Saryu flows. This river takes 
its rise many kilometres beyond the borders of Azamgarh in the Faizabad 
district. It flows parallel with the Ghaghra till it eters the district 9.6 
km. north-cast of Mahul. It is soon after joinea by a small tributary cal- 
led the Majhoi on the boarders of pargans Nizamabad and it flows ther 
in a very tortuous course for about 56 km. to the station of Azimgarh. 
Then it runs north-eastwards for 12 km. to Birman in the south of Sagri 
and then south-eastwards past Muhammadabad to the point of junction 
with the Chhoti Saryu, The stream of the Tons is perennial but during 
the dry months of the year only a sluggish current of water flows in the 
bottom of its bed. 


Very little’drainage of Azamgarh falls into the river Ghaghra, The 
only streams joining it are but a few minor nalas in the kachhar of the 
north, such as Badrauhan and the Haha, and two small streams, the 
Pharai and the Basnai, which drain parganas Nathupur and Ghosi. 
While the drainage lines are in the initial stage of swamp the country im 
their neighbourhood is, during the rainy season, little better thans 
large shallow lake. As the outlets work castward and become deeper, 
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the country within immediate reach of them ‘is More rapidly drained. 
Some of drainage channels take their rise in a'series of swamps, as in 
the south, but others such es the Kur war, Majhoi,’ Tons Silani and 
Suksin have well defited deep cut channels the vicitlity of their banks 
being in some cases cut up by ravines. 


Lakes 


Lakes and jhils of the district are not.onty very sumerous, but in 
many cases of considerable size. The more important of them are, in 
the southern tract, those known as Kotail,Jamuawan, Gumadih, Kumbh, 
Pukh, Asaune and the largest of all the Gambhiran, In the northern 
section of the district, however, the only lakes that deserve mention are 
Koila, Kasila-Gasila, Kaili, Dubia Birna, Ara Telhnan and Manchhil. 
The Salona Tal in Sagri tahsil is estimated to be over 8,660 metres long 
by about 2,750 metres broad, its depth being some 6 metres. The Pakri- 
Pewa Tal in Ghosi tahsil is 9.6 km. long and 8,2 km. broad while the 
Narya Tal in Muhammadabad tahsil and the Ratoi Tal'in Ghosi tahsil 
cover cach some 2,028 hectares. 


GEOLOGY 


The district is, by and large, underlain by fluvial deposits of Qua- 
tertlary age, corsisting of sand, siltand clay. The alluvial d posits 
belong both to younger and older alluvium. The younger alluvial 
sediments generally occupy the areas of lower elevations, restricted 
chiefly to the present-day flood plains ofthe rivers. These comprise 
mainly medium to fine grained sand with silt and minor amount of clay. 
The older ‘alluvium has been, classified. into back-swamp and meander 
belt deposits. The back-swamp deposits consist principally of uncon- 
solidated stratified clays, The meander belt deposits, on the other hand, 
consist of medium to coarse grained sands which are moderately to 
highly permeable. 


The mineral products of the district are few. They are confined 
to the saline earths from which saltpetre and salt are educed and the 
limestone conglomerate known as kankar. Kankar occurrences asso- 
elated with older alluvium are common, Brick-earth is found at most 
of the places in the district. 


The groundwater in the older alluvium lies generally within 15 
metres 0{ land surface. The older alluvium s:diments include the most 
productive aquifers of the area. The younger alluvium also yicld small 
to moderate quantities of water. The ground water is of excellant 
quality for irrigation and public water supply. 


Frora 


There are no forests of any great importance in the district. Along 
the Ghaghra there are large expanses of sandy ground known as dewaras 
covered with jhau or tamarisk, but the kachhar tracts are genevally most. 
deficient in trees, Ia the interior of the district, mear the Tons or 
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some of the other streams, there are a few woods of paras ov dhak, sihor, 
babul. and other wild trees. Altogether there. are some 288 hectares in 
the district which are covered with scattered trees and bushes. Pasture 
land for cattle is very deficient in Azamgarh. Except during the rains 
and in the alluvial tracts near the Ghaghra, there is very, little grazing 
land and the cattle have to be mostly stall-fed. In the few places where 
the dhak ju \gles still remain, the cattle are a little batter off for pasture 
than elsewhere. The usar plains bear no useful vegetation. The brow- 
nish grass, known as usaraili,” With the sharp points of its leaves 
protuding like prinkles through the veh éfflorese2nce, is useless for grazing, 
a8 cattle will not eat it: 


‘rhe whole of Azamgarli district, ‘except the southern tract, is, how- 
ever, fairly well-wooded. The number of groves: in th} northern, bangar 
tract filled with mango and other trees is larg: end gives a pleasing 
varicty to the landscape. The commonest tree, at any rate in groves, is 
the mango, (Mangifera indica), but the Mahua (Madhuca.indica), Shisham 
(Dalbergia sissoo), nim (Azadirachta indica), pipal ~(Ficus religioga), 
bargad (Ficus bengalensis), gular (Ficus glomerata), kachnar (Bauhinia 
vartegata) jamun (Syzygium cumini) ard imli (Tamarindus indica), are 
all to to be found singly or in clumps arou rd the villa: sites or ia the 
fields. In some places, esp:cially in. the nyzthor. parganas, the tar or 
toddy-palm is abundant, and a large income’ is amually derived from 
the hase of he right to collect and sell the tari or sap obtained by 
tapping. 


FAUNA 


The wild animals of the district. are unimzortant both as regards 
their actual number and the variety of species. There are: one of the 
lareer ¢ yr. ivora, and ever. wolves are scarce. Fox ( Vulpes bengalensis) 
ad jackal (Canis avreus), <3 in other districts, are abundant, and wild 
pigs (Sus secrofa) are to be found along the low lands.of the Ghaghra and 
the larger streams. Nilgai or blue bull (Boselaphus tragocamelus) are still. 
Occ:.siOnally met with in the few remaining serub aid dhak jungles, 
but antelope or black buck are scarcely ever seen, 


Reptiles 


Snakes, however, are numerous and are responsible for a number of, 
deaths every year. To reduce mortali ty from snake-bite landholders 
generally remove all shrub and jungle from the proximity of their 
Villages but still there are numerous bamboo clumps growing all over, 
which often shelter these pests, 


Birds 


A variety of the game birds and the non-game birds are found in 
the district. The most common among the game birds is the partridge 
(Francolines pondicerionus) which oceurs everywhere and is Incally 
known as titar, Among the quails the most common are the bater (Co- 
furniz communis) and the lava(Perdicula asiatica)which are usually found 
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in the bushes. @ther birds found in the distriet are kabutar or pigeon 
(Columbia livia), fakhta or dove (Strentopelta deeaocto), parkia or turtle 
Cove (Sireptopelia chinesis), harial (Streptepelia senegalensis), peacock 
(Pavo cristatus), snipe or chaha (Capella gallinago), seekhpar (Anas acuta) 
and jalmurgi (Amaurornis phoeonicums). 


Fish 


The species which are commonly found ia the district are Rehu 
(Labeo rohita), Karounch(Labeo calbasu), Bata (Labeo bata), Khursa (Labeo 
gonius), Bhakur (catla catla), Nain (eirrihina mirgala), Parhan (wallang- 
enia attu), Tengra (Mystus aor), Fingan (Mystus vitatus), Chengna (Ophi- 
cephalus strattus), Girat (Ophicephalus gachuwa), Mangur (Clarious man- 
fur), and singhi (Heteropneustes fossils) , 


Game-laws 


The game-laws appicable to the district were governzd by the Wild 
Birds and Animal Protection (U.P. Amendment) Act, 1984, It has been 
replaced by the Wild Life (Protection) Act, 1972 which has made game- 
laws more stringent with a view to conserving wild life and preventing 
the extinction of certain species,..The wolf and peafowl have been de- 
elared protected species while certain restrietions have been placed on 
shooting of wild pigs. nilgai'and some other. species. The punishment 
for in ringement of the laws has been made more deterrent. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of the district is moist and retexing except in winter 
and hot seasons. The year may be divided into four seasons. 
period from March to the middle of June is the hot season, The south- 
west monsoon season which follows continues up to about the end of 
September. The sueceeding “period lasting till end of November is the 
post monsOon or transition season. The period from December to 
February is the cold season. 


Ra infall 


Records of rainfall in the district are available for 5 stations for 
sufficiently long periods. The details of the rainfall at these stations 
and for the district as a whole are given, in statement I at the end of the 
chapter. The average annual rainfall in the district is 1021.8 mm. and 
it varies from 979.1 mm. at Deogaon to 1060.4 mm, at Azamgarh. The 
variation from year to year is appreciable. In the 50 years period from 
1900 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall in, the district which was 158 
per cent of the normal occurred in 1938. The lowest annual rainfall 
amounting to 62 per cent of the normal occurred in 1918. During this 
period the annual reinfall was less then 80 per cent of the normel 
in seven years, two of them being consecutive. Considering the rainfall 
at individual stations two and three consecutive years of such low rain- 
fail are fairly common in the district. Two consecutive years of such low 
rainfall occurred thrice at Jiwanpur, twice each at Deogaon and Ghosi 
and once at Azamgarh and Mahul. Three consecutive years of such, 
low rainfall occurred once each at Azamgarh, Mahul and Muham-. 
madabad and four consecutive years once at Mahul. The annual 
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rainfall in thy district was be‘ween 800 and 1300 mm. in 38 years out 
of 50. A statement regarding the frequency of the annuel rainfall in the 
district in g'ven below for the period 1901-50: 
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Range in mm. No; of years 
V01—- 700 8 
701—800 4 
801—90) 7 
-901—-1000 11 

1001— 1100 8 

1101— 1200 9 

120 — 1800 3 

1801— 1400 2 

1401— 1500 2 

1501—1600 0 

1601— 1700 1 


Qn an average there are 50 rainy days (i.e. days “with rainfall of 
2.5mm, or more) ina year inthe district. This number varies from 
48 at Deogaon to 52 at Azemgarh, 





The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the dis- 
trict was 355.0 mm, at Azamgarh on July 21,1868. 


-*It must , how.ver, be remembered that, so faras the agriculturist 
is concerned, the s:asonal distribution, of the rainfall over certain periods 
of the year is more important than, the total amount received, the most: 
critical period being, of course, the rainy season from June to October. 
Agriculturists reckon during that season by the pericds which are known 
as maha nakshatrs, and which they call nakhais. There are twenty-seven 
nakshatrs in, the solar year, but the only ones which are widely known are 
those which fall within the rainy ‘season, “or immediately precede and 
follow it, The sixth nakhat jeorresponds roughly to the period between 
June 19th and the 2nd July and iskuown as adra. The thirteenth is 
krown as hast or hathia and corresponds to the period between September 
24th and 7th October. A favoureble.season for agriculture begins with 
a good fall of rain early in adra and ends with a similar fall in hast. The 
popular saying is :— 


Charhat barse Adra, utrat barse Hast, 
Kitno Raja dandi le, sukhi rahe girhast 


This means that if it rains at the beginning of adra and the end of 
hast, the cultivator will be happy, no matter how much of the grain his 
landlord takes from him. In the two periods that follow adra, namely 
punarbas and pukh or chiraiya, corresponding to the periods from the 
8rd to the 16th and from 17th to the 80th July, continuous aed rain is 
depreeated, especially in: pukh. Ducing asrekha and magha, from 81st 
July to 27th August, heavy rain is looked for; but in puraba and uttara 
from August 28th to September 28rd, the cultivator longs for sunshine 
interspersed with daysofrain. The rainfallof the chittra, which runs 
from the 8th up to the 20th of October, is not of great importance. On 
the whole, during the season from adra to hast neither excessive rain nor 
drought is wished for; but the danger of drought has apparently to be 
little. feared in Azamgarh’?, 


1. Drake-Broeckman D.L : Azamgarh ; A Gazetteer (Allahabad, 1911) 
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Temperature 


There is a meteorological observatory in the district at Azemgarh 
and the records of which may be taken, as representative of the climatic 
conditions in the district in general. From February temperature 
increases rapidly, May is generally the hottest month with the mean 
daily maximum temperature at 414°C (106.5°F) and the mean daily 
minimum at 26,1°C (79.8° F). The summer is intensely hot and the 
maximum temperature on individual days rises up to over 46°C (114.8° F). 
With the advance of the mansoon into the district by about the 
middle of June there is appreciable drop in the day temperature. The 
nights, however, continue to be as warm as during the latter part of the 
summer season. In Qetober there is a slight increase in the day tem- 
perature but the night temperature decreases rapidly after September. 
Af.er October both the avy and night temperatures decrease rapidly till 
January which is the coldest month with the mean daily maximum tem- 
perature at 28.8°C (78.9°F) and the mean daily minimum at 9.7°C (49,.5°F). 
In ‘the cold season, in association with passing western disturbances, 
cold waves affect the district and the minimum temperature occa« 


sivnally falls down to about the freezing point of water and frosts may 
occur, 


_ The highest maximum: temperature recorded at Azamgarh was 479°C 
(118.2°F) on June 6.1060. The lowest: minimum temperature was 08°C 
(83.6°F) ov December 26, 1961. The details of temperature are given 
in the Statemert If at the end of the chapter. 


Huinidity 


The humidity is high during the monsoon season, after which it des 
creases gradually, The driest part of the year is the summer season when 
the relative humidity in the afternoons is less than :Q per cent, 


Cloudiness 


Skies are heavily clouded or overcast during the south-west MOR. 
soon season and for brief spells of a day or two in association with pass 
ing western disturbances ia the cold season. In the rest of the year the 
skies are mostly clear or lightly clouded, 


Winds 


Winds are generally light throughout the year. During the non- 
monsoon months the predominant winds are from directions between 
south-west and xorth-west. By May winds from directions between 
south-east and north-east begin to blow and in the monsoon season 
these predominate. 


Special Weather Phenomena 


During the passage across the country of depressions in the south- 
west monsoon season, spells of heavy rain occur in the district. In the 
hot and early parts of the monsoon season occasional thunderstorms 
* Iso occur, 
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CHAPTER f 
HISTORY 


ANCIEN! PERIoD 


Azamgarh, one:of thé easternmost districts of the Statz, one2 formed 
a part of the ancient ‘Kosala kingdom, exe>pt the north-eastera pirt of 
it which was included in the kingdom of Malla. Kosala figured promi- 
nently among the four powerful monarchies of northern India during 
the time of the Buddha when its p-osperity reached its zynith, The king- 
dom of Kosala; was bounded on the east by the Ganga and the kingdom 
of Magadha, 07 the. north-east by the territories of Vriji-Lichchhavis 
and those ‘of Mallas, o2 the north by the territories of th: Sikyas, on th: 
west by Surasena and o1 th: south and south-west by ths kingdom of 
Vatsa with Kausambi as its cipital'. The district of Azamgarh possesses 
hardly any remains of much antiquarian valu2, and of the few that exist 
peither the origin ‘nor the history are for the mest part known, There 
are some deserted sites, forts and tanks to b2 seer in every tahsil of this 
district and they carry vague legends regarding their builders. The early 
history of the district can be traced only from the extant antiquities, 


Thet the regior ircluding this-distiict was inhabiteu in arcient times 
is testified by the presence of old. indigenous people like Bhars or Rajb- 
hers, Soeris and Cherus who possibly represent the descendants of the 
aborigines of this area, Vestiges of numerous emb3nkmerts, tanks, 
vaverns and stone forts are found in this district which still bear out their 
energy and skill. According te a local tradition, the country of tte Bhars, 
which was ‘included in the kingdom of Ayodhya in Rama’s tim>, was 
occupied by Rajbhars and Asuras. The Bhars have left bzhind them 
large mud forts of. which specimens may be seen at Harbanspur and Ua- 
chagaon near the town of Azimgarh*. The largest of the forts in the 
district of Azamgarh is that of Ghosi which was built by raja Ghosh but 
there 1s a legend that the fort was erected by Asuras or demons, who are 
slso stated to have constructed a tunnel between Narja Tal and the fort 
of Chaubhzipur and Vrindaban over a mile (1.6 km) distant?, None 
of the architectural remains of any importance are found here but the 
well preserved ruins of a large mud fort which was discovered in 1838 
A.D. lend irterest‘and antiquity to Ghosi, 


According to H. Elliot, Soeris and Cherus belonged to one family, 
Probably the Bhars, Soeris and Cherus together with other aboriginal 
tribes which have not been so successful in maintaining their identity 
were in remote period of antiquity were only one race. A Rajbhar chief 
named Asildeo is said to have lived at Dihaduar in pargana Mahul of 
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1, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 50 Sravasti in Indian 
Literature, (Delhi, 1935), p, 138 

2. Sherring, M.A. : Hindu Tripes and Castes, Vol. I, (Calcutta, 1872) p, 857 

8. Ibid., Drake-Brockman, D. L. : Azamgarh: A Gazetteer, Vol, XXXIII, 
(Al'ghabad, 1911), pp, 155-136 
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tahsil Phulpur of the district; and the old tanks and mounds at that place 
are said to be signs of his power!; but the Bachgoti Rajputs of Arara 
in tappa Nandaon of tahsil Azamgarh claim him as their ancestor, repu- 
diate him for the title of Rajbhar, and according to their opinion he 
was an Officer of a local government?, 


Near the villages of Araon Jahanianpur and Anwank in pargana 
Kauria there are the ruins of two large mud forts, the first is ascribed to 
Ayodhya Rai, Rajbhar and the second is pointed out to belong to raja 
Pariksnit*®. It is supposed that Ayodhay Rai resided in the kot of 
Araon-Jahsianpur, but like Asildeo he is claimed as an ancestor. by 
thePalwar Rajputs; and a smilar claim is made in the case of one raja 
Garakdco who lived in Sagri, a tahsil headquarters town, of the district 
of Azamgarh. According to another tradition, Parikshit, the elaest 
son of Kuru‘, once occupied the tract, now called Nizamabad and old 
kot (at Anwank) near which a battle was fought between him and the 
Muhammadans®, Itis supposed that the heedquarters of the Bhers 
may have been in pargana Bhadaor, which is said to have been called 
Bharaon originally and were called after them; and the Bhar power may 
have extended over the parts of Sikandarpur, both this pargana and 
Bhadaon having been formerly the pargaras of Azamgarh, The 
former inhabitants of Powai of this district are said to have been Rajbhar 
or Bhars and to the Bhars is attributed a large mud fort, the remains of 
which still exist. Traditions of the series are to be found only in Pargana 
Deogaon, in tahsil Lalganj, to the north of the Gangi river; and those 
relating to Sengarias in the same pargana to the south of that stream. 


One of the ancient sites of the district is situated about 10 km to the 
north of Chiraiyakot on the banks of a large lake close to the village .of 
Bhatri; it isa place of great antiquity, ard is ealled Garha-ka-Kot or 
Rajbhar-ka-Kot*. The site measures above 730 m. from north to south by 
about 460 m. from east to west, and the whole grouad is covered with 
fragme ts of old bricks and pottery. Oa this site, at a distance of about 
400 m, feom the norther. limit-ef,the traees of ruins, there is an old 
ruined fort, covered with jungle, which measures 180 m, from north to 
south by 150 m, from east to west. In this fort there is a ruined conical 
shaped mound of bricks with a circumference of about 30 m. and a per- 
pendicular height of about 4 km, which could possibly be a ruined stupa’. 


The legends and tradition points towards the antiquity of these 
sites. The above mentioned Garha-ka-Kot was either built or occupied 
by Bhars; but there seems reason to believe that the foundation of the 
ancient site might be more ancient than the time of the Bhars even. 

















1, JIbid., p, 155; Fuhrer, A. : Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions inthe 
North western Provinces and Oudh, (Varanasi 1969), P, 189 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., p. 188 

4. Majumdar, R.C. and Pusalkar A: History and Cuiture of the Indian People, 
Vedic Age, Vol. 1, (Bombay, 1965), p. 299 

5. Drake-Brockman, L).L., op. ctt., p. 155 

6. Carlleyle, A.C.L.: Archaeological Survey of India, Report of Tours in Gorakh~ 
pur, Saran and Ghazipur in 1877—-78—79 and 80 Vol XXII, (Calcutta, 
1885), p 106; Further, A., op. cit, p. 187 

, Ibid ; Carlle--le, A.C.L., op. cit.p. 106 
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A local tradition holds that some persons while digging a well for a 
sadhu, who lived on the mound,found at the depth of about 11m. a chulha 
(fire-place) and two earthen pitchers one of which was filled with sawan 
and the other with kodo (both being coarse food-grains), all charred. 
A superstitious story is current. to the effect that at night some myste- 
rious being, riding on an elephant, comes to the mound and performs a 
havan (fire secrifice) there, since the resultant ashes and the clephant 
dung are sometimes found here®, Undoubtedly a superstitious myth, 
the ancient tale indicates that this site was indeed inhabited in the an- 
ciet periods. 


Chiraiyakot, in tahsil Muhammadabad, as already described earlier, 
is also a place of great antiquity. Many ancient punch-marked coins 
have been found here. A square-shaped mound of earth, mcasuring 
about 50 m. from north to south, and about 45 m, from east to west; 
is situated in the middle of the village. There is an old tank to the north 
of the village, with a mound lying on its southern side. This mound is 
higher than that in the village. There are two traditions accounting 
for the name of the place, one connects it with Cherus an aboriginal 
tribe and another with a Hindu chief whose name was Chiriya®. 


Tradition also gives some support to the idea that this district was 
included in the ancient kingdom of Ayodhya, for in D.olas of Muhamma- 
dabad pargana is a tenk with raised ground near it, which is said to have 
formed the eastern gate of Ayodhya, that city, according to a legend 
having had four gates all 42 hos distant from it?, Maharajgarj in par- 
gana Gopalpur of tahsil Sagri, 21 km. north of Azvmgarh, possesses the 
famous old Hindu shrine of Bhairava called Bhairo-ka-asthan or D-otari. 
The village of Vishnupur, within the Lounds of which the towa stands, 
is no doubt an old place, while the name Maharajganj is of comparati- 
vely recent origin. The shrine of Bhairava is alleged by its attendant 
Brahmanas to have been a gate of Ayodhya from which it is nearly 40 
kas§, 


A mound locally known as Nahusa-ka-Tila in the vicinity of the 
subdivisional headquarters of Ghosi was explored, The excavations 
revealed that the site was originally fortified witha mud wall. The 
remains of gateways were also discovered on the northern, western and 
southern sides*, The ceramics represented at the site included: 
(#) Black and Red Ware, both plain as well as painted, (ii) the N.B.P. 
ware, including the paixted variety, (dii) Bleck-stipped Ware; 
(év) plain Grey Ware and; (v) plain Red Ware. Among other fin ds 
obtained from the site, mention may be made of terracotta 
figures both of human and animal variety and a chert flake As no 
antiquities, later than those of the Kushan period were obtained, 


re se ee te ee i ee en 
1. Ibid., p. 107 
2. Ibid. 

8. Fuhrer, A: op. cit., p. 18%: Fisher, F. 11. : Statistical Descriptive and 
Historical Aceouns of the N.W.P. of India, Vol. XITI, Part 1 Azumgarh, 
(Allahabad, 1888), p. 131 

4. Ibid. 

5. Fuhrer, A. : op. eté., p. 189 

6. Lal, B.S. (Ed.), : Indian Archaeology 1068—69 A Review, (New Delhi, 1971), 
p- 35 
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the desertion of the site could be placed around second or third 
eentury A.D, This excavation throws light on the civilization 
of the ptriod from circa 600 B.C. to circa 150 B.C. This period 
yielded Northern Black Polished Ware besides light Red Ware and a 
few sherds of Grey Ware, Other important finds included terracotta 
figurines and bone poirts. 


The early political history of this district can ‘be gleaned from the 
quasi historical traditions which give a vague and - confused outline of 
its history. The solar dynasty founded by Manu is the earliest known 
dynasty of the district. The decline and fall of this dynasty was brought 
about by the victorious campaigns led by Pururavas, Nahush end Ya- 
yati of the lunar dynasty, and some of Manu’s sons'. Pururavas was 
succeeded by Ayu at Pratisthana and Ayu was followed by a famous 
king Nahush. The district appesrs to have been under his authority, 
for a mound, locally known as ‘Nahusa-ka-Tila’ in tehsil Ghosi shows 
its association with king Nehusa, The Mahabharat story of his secur- 
ing the kingdom of Indra, and of his subsequent fall therefrom on ac- 
count of his arrogance and ill treatment of Agastya_rishi, does not quite 
tally with local legend and tradition®. His son and successor Yayati 
is mentioned in the Puranas and Mahabharata as a samrat (a great em- 
peror) ard a great conqueror who extended his kingdom far and wide. 
He ruled over entire Madhyadesa, west of Ayodhya, and Kanyakubja 
and north-west as far as Sarasvati, He also brought under his authority. 
the countries towards the south, south-east and west of his territory. 


Ayodhya rose to prominence under many famous kirgs like 
Mandhata, Sagar, Dilip II, Raghu and Rama of Ikshvaku dynasty. After 
six or seven generations from Bhagirath, Dilip II reestablished the single 
monarchy, and during his days Ayodhya emerged into prominance again 
and acquired the name Kosala’. The bove accourit is based on tra- 
dition, from sixth century onwards we have evidence for the reconstruc- 
tion of its more authentic history. 


Of the sixteen Mahajanspadas of Buddha’s time, Mahajan: pada 
Malla touched the ertire left bank of the Ghaghra and there are reasons 
to believe that it extended also to the right bank of that river. In the 
district there is a smali tract of land locally krownas Malanai.e., the 
territory of the Mallas around the Madhuban policeestation. This name 
of the arca indicates that the Mallas held their sway ove it and the 
people who occupy it presently are perhaps their descendants, who :till 
surname themsclves ss ‘Mallas‘. 


Ir the beginning of the fifth century B.C. Haryankas of Mag..dh 
came to power under Bimbisara end Ajatsacuru. After the fierce battle 
between Prasenjit and Ajatsatru Kosala jdnapada which was also in- 
eluded in the Azamgarh district submerged in the rising tide of Magadhan 











- Fuhrer, A., op. cié., p. 276 
. Lbid., p. 277 
Majumdar R.C. : Ancient India, (Delhi 1964), d. 70 


Pathak, V.N.: History of Kosala up to the rise ofthe Mauryas,. (Vatanasi, 
1.63), p. 285 
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fmperialism, Ajatsatru who had seized the throne by murdering his 
father Bimbisara, became the founder of the supremacy of Mayadh. 
Ajatsatru ard Praserjit were the contemporatics of the Buddha. 
@haghra, which joins Achiravati near Dharmpur village in tahsil Ghosi 
was frequented by the Buddha and his disciples and was, therefore, 
consequently treated as saercd’. 


Mahapadmananda, the son of Mahanandin, the last Sisunaga king 
and the founder of the Sudra dynasty, defeated and dostroyed the far- 
famed Kshatriya families, such as the Pauravas, the Ikshvakus and the 
Pradyotas who were ruling in Kausambi, Kosala and Avanti and estab- 
lished the empire which included the greater part of northern India in- 
cluding this district. Mallas also accepted his suzerainty. One of his 
sons named Dhansnend was on the throne in 826 B.C, when Alexandar 
the great was obliged, by the unwillingness of his army, to abandon his 
seheme of attacking the eastern nations, then united undcr the hege- 
mony of Magadha. Soon after Alexander’s retirement from India this 
suzerainty passed from the Nandas to Mauryas. 


Chandragupta Maurya ascended the throne of Magadh by uprooting 
the Nanda dynasty about 326 B.C. Chandragupta Maurya and Bindusara 
rwled for nearly half a century and in 273 B.C. the throne of Magedh pass- 
edon to Asoke,who later became one of the most zealous propagators of 
the gospel of the Buddha. Azamgarh was under his rule up io 232 B.C. 
The people of ihe district and of the surrounding districts were much 
influenced by the teachings of the Buddha, a fact which is confirmed 
by the ruins of the stupa at the site of Garha-ka-Kot in this district and 
Narayar pur near this district, 


After the fall of the Mauryas, Pushyamitra Sunga, the founder of 
the Sunga dynasty, came to power and this district came under his rule. 
The ten kings of the Sunga dynasty ruled for a pcriod of 112 years 
(185-78 B.C.). Pushyamitras power over this region, including this 
district, is attested by the inscription found at Ayodhya, describing 
him as the lord of Kosala. 


The history of the district is confused up to the period of the 
Kushanas. In spite of successive foreign invasions and establishment of 
the Kushana empire, a large number of indigenous states flourished in 
northern India during the period from 100 B.C, to 800 A.D. Their ex- 
istence can be traced from a large number of inscribed coins and a few 
inscriptions. Some of these states had to submit, fora time, to the 
foreign invaders, notably the Kushanas, 


Dhanadeva, the king of Ayodhya, is represented in an inscription as 
sixth in descent from Pushyamitra, and he flourished towards the end 
of the first century B.C. The rulers who appeared to have reigned after 
the end of Kushana rule in eastern Uttar Pradesh were Satyamitra, 
Vijeyamitra, Devemitra, Ajavarman and Kumudsena, Of these 
Kumudsena alone is called a raja. It is probably from a suceessor of 
this king that the Guptas conquered thisregion and annexed it to their 
empire. 
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18 AZAMGARH DISTRICT 


This district came under the Gupta rule in 4th eentiry A.D. During 
the reign of Chandragupta TT Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien travelled over 
Indi for more then ten years; but he has not noted in his writings any 
ploes of this district. In Budhagupats ‘ime the Vakwtaka king Narendra 
Son is said to have established his suzerain ly over the lords of Kosala. 
Hae wos the contemporary of Budhagupta and his invesion might have 
bocn primirily responsible for the deeline of the Gupta empirc!. 





After the downfall of the Gupta empire several powerful feudatory 
principalities assumed independence; Yasedharman of Melva suddenly 
rose to power snd whole of the northern India came under his sway. 
lis suzerainty was acknowledged in the east up to the Brahmaputra 
river and the district eame under his rule, Afterwerds it eame under 
the Maukharis of Kannauj about the middle of the sixth century 
Maukhari king Grehaverman had morricd the daughter of Prabhakar- 
vardhana and this allianes no doubt strengthened his position, 






After Maukharies this region came under Harshavardhan who was 
also known as Siladitya in the third querter of the seventh century A.D. 
Ie conquered Magadh and earricd’ his victorious arms through west 
Bengalas far as Kongoda in the Ganjam district, the southern limit 
vf Sasanke’s enipire, Thet the district of Azamgarh was under his rule 
is attested by the inseribed eopper plat» which was found ina field near 
Village Madhubsn, in porgana Nathupur of tehsil Sagri, 51 km. north- 
east of Azamgarh., This valuable capper plate inscription discovered 
in January, 1888 by a cultivator’s ploughshare, record in later Gupta 
characters the grant of the village by Somakundika to two Brahmans, 
the Samvedi Bhatta Vatasvemin of the S.varnigotra, and the Rigvedi 
Bhatta Sivadevasvamin of the Vishvuveciddhagotra by king Harshavar- 
dhan of Thaneaswar for the spiritual welfare of his father Prabhakarvar- 
diana, his mothw Yasomsti, and his elder beother Rajyavardhana, on 
the sixth day of the dark fortight of the month of Margasirsha in Har- 
sha samvat 25 (681 A.D.)* Che Chinese pilgrim Hiucn- Tseng probably 
possod through the district about 687A.D., on his way from Varanasi to. 
K usiaegar, but ho too las told us nothing concerning any place in this 
clstrick. 


In the beginning of 8th eontury Yasovarman another military ad» 
veniurer of the type of Yasodharman and Sasanka appear to 
have reigned ovez this s:gion, He eouquered Magadha, Gauda and 
Verga in th: east. He is also stated to lave built a shrine at Ayod. 

s ietof Azvmearh too must have been included in his 





nye? and the di: 
gominions. After Yasovarman the kingdom of Kannauj eame under 
Daarmapala, ths ruler of Bangal and Chakrayudha was placed by him 
onthe throns of Eoeaaenj. In the beginning of the 9th cantury this 
eam: vides Gurjuey Preotinasss when Nagabhatta ID probably 

Bhoj (386-885 4.D.) consolidated the Pratihara 


exptared Ke, 
power and reestsblished the supremacy » family, 
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After the fall of Gurjara Pratihara empire before 1090 A.D. Chand- 
radeva of the Gahadavala dynasty acquired sovereigiiy over Kunuauj. 
Mahmud Gazni is said to have an ally in Kannauj uoined Chand lial, 
whom he appointed to Jcok after his clephantry there, Et is belicved that 
this Chand Rai is no other than Chundradeva of the Gohadavale fainily 
who carved out the kingdom of Kauvauj, which wos under Mehioud 
Gazai from 1085 A.D. Azatigerh appcars to haw su included in 
his kingdom, for « Sanskrit inscription engraved oa a e pillar, fouad 
at Dabhaon in dappa Chauri of pargane Dvogion ia bvistl Lalganj, bows 
the name of Govindachandza aud the date 120L of ti. Vikram cra or 
1164 A.D. To the north west of the villege Dabhooa there isan old 
dry tank, calicd Hathiyah-dah, or the clepnanv’s tok with an inseribed 
pillar standing in the middle of it. This pillar itself is exlod Hathiyah- 
dah-ki-Lat, or the pilar of cl:pha:ts tank, The ne of the tank is 
derived from a large stone eleJphant, 1.7 m. iu leagsh, wed 1.4m, iu height 
which stands to the north-west of the pillar ata disiencs Of 42. Both 
the piller and the clephané are formod of a coarse geoy sandstons sad 
they have suffered from exposure to fle weather, wucdlare NOW fuiach 
worn, The pillar is 2 mere cylindrical block apparcutly littended for ihe 
sole purpose of exhibiting thy iuscziption; its shafc epproxiinutely being 
3.8 m. in height and 0.5 im. in diameter, both at base aad top, The capiial 
is a flat cirewlur slab, slightly rounded Oarthe upper cdg: aud quite piaia, 
The inscription occupics 10) lines; its lottevs.are large cad coursely cue, 
It records the exeav..tion of thy: tak by several Thikuras, of whoa the 
chief is the Bellan 'Thakura, tho treasurer. Of Gosela Dovi, the queen of 
Govindchandra of Kunnauj, oa Taursday, the Sci tiktofius waning 
moon of Ashadha in Vikrama samvdt 1201 (1164 A.D.) sid samvat 1207 
as according to A Cunningham. Dfothiyah-dah aad Hsthiyah-dol- 
ki-Lat probably beloags to the necivat period of the Asuras and the ia- 
scription is of a later dite’. | Govindchandra, the kg of Gahadawala 
dynasty probably did not reiga afevr 1115 A.D. so that the iuseripbion 
must have beer inscribed on the pillar after his death, 
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Itscems from the analogy of ths other districts that it was the 
pressure Of the Muslim invaswas in the west thet caused the HR oypat 
tribes to leave their homes aad ssek sow ones elsewhore. Tac country 
across the upper Ge nga was uwaatfeciud by che Turkish operations ia the 
doab and sheliered a large number of Gahadaveala emigeants from the 
south. The Rajput scttlomeats ia Azamyarh may accordingly be ascribed 
to the eleventh and twelfth centurics with some degiee of curtainty. ‘Phe 
Rajputs were followed in turn by tac Muslims, Lae acvival of Masitns 
in the dstric¢i in the early years of the Muslim rule in faidia seems to 
be a faet, but there is no detailed historical account availeble of their 
establishment. 









Few of the Muslim families in the distvict can earry back their desceat 
beyord the time of the Jaurpur kings, but itis morc vaan probable tha. 
quite some Muslims had already scstied here, before then, 
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The oceupatior of Mittupur (from which pargana Qariat Mittu 
derives its name) by Malik Mittu, of Bahrczpur (hence tappa Bahrozpur) 
by Malik Bahroz, of Maunath Bhanjen by Malik Tahir and Qasim, of 
Shuduipur in tappa Kurahaniof pargana Ghosi by Malik Shudni, and 
of other places by others whose names and tombs are s:ill preserved was 
according to tradition most probably preceded in point of time the 
foundation of the Sharqi kirgdom. Maunath Bhanjan is a place of great 
antiquity, but when it was originally scttled is not clear. According to 
loea) tradition Melik Tahir, whose tomb still exists in the town, settled 
here and heving ¢xoreized a demon that troubled it, left a memorial 
of his deed i: the name by which the place became known, Maunath 
Bhanjan nm »-ning land of the expeller of the demon. Maliks still reside 
in Maunath Bhanjan though none of them seems to be able to prove 
connection with Malik Tahir by a trustworthy pedigree. The creed 
of the newcomers seems also to have made progress in those early days, 
and the conversion of the ancestors of many of the old zamindar commu- 
nities is assigned to this period. The early occupation by the Muslims 
was however, not more stable than that by the Hindus, and the tradi- 
tions of some Hindu tribes point to their having supplanted Muslims 
in the possession of the land which the former held. The existence ir 
every pargana of the old Muslim place names, the origin of which has 
been altogether forgotten and-with which all trace of the Muslim connee- 
tion has becn lost indicates the same fact. At many places in this district 
are shahidbaras or spots where martyrs had been slain and buried which 
are in consequence preserved from encroachment. Tradition is silent 
about the majority of these. Neither the names nor the origin of the 
slain, nor the circumstances underwhich their slaughter took place are 
remembered, 


According to a tradition, some possibly fell during the crescentade 
of Saiyad Salar Masud Ghazi, a-half mythical hero, and sister’s son of 
Mahmud of Gazni. He was one of his bravest warriors? who is said to 
have passed through this district and rested a while at Bhagatpur in 
tahsil Sagrioa one of his expeditions where a fair to celebrate his 
marriage and death is still held a nually in his honour by all the classes 
of peoplee in Jyaistha (May-June)®. 


At the close of the 12th century, Jaichandra, the last imperial ruler 
of the G: hadavala, ruled over a vast region including this district. It 
is attested by his inscriptions which bear dates ranging from 1170 A.D. 
to 1189 A.D. and prove that his kingdom included the Gaya district 
besides the doab, Allahabad, Varanasi and Patna’, 
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Mepraevar Perion 


The second batile of Tarain in 1192 A.D. established the Islamie 
power in India, but the region including the district of Azamgarh does 
not appear tc have gone under the immediate sovereignty of the Mus- 
lims. In the battle of Chandwor, now Firozsbad, on the Yamuna, bet- 
ween Agra and Et.wah, Jayachandra, the last imperial G thadavala, 
was defeated by Shihab-ud-din Muhanun.d Ghuri in 1193 A.D: and 
after his death, the region from Varanasi to Gaya! ineludiag the district 
of Azamgarh, passed into the hands of the Muslims, but th: region was 
not annexed, and Shihab-ud-din Muh wmmead Ghuri allowed Harischandra, 
the son of Jayachandra to rue on his bohilf2, Accordiay to snother 
opinion the government of the newly coagquered territory of Gahiadavala 
was entrusted to a responsible officer, but the Muslims could not keep 
this hold on it for a lorg time?, Tarsshvidsa who was only 18 years 
eld at the time of the battle: of Choudwur, was in possession of 
Kannauj, Jaunpur and Mirzipus districts in 1197 A.D.4. Shihab- 
ud-div Muhammad Ghuri was succeeded by Qutb-ud-dia Aibak who 
established the Turkish Sultanats of Iydia at Lahore, which was trons. 
ferred later to Dalhi. Adakhamalla seems to have boen Harischandra’s 
suecessor and Bartu might have ween feudatory to Adekhaimalla. During 
the reign of Itutmish, the son-in-law Of>-Quib-ud-din Aibak, Bartu 
fought with him and is said to have Killed one huadred and tweaty thou- 
sand Muslim soldiers. He was overthrow. and killed by Malik Nasir-ud- 
din Muhemmad Shah, the eldest sor of Ttutmish in 1226 AD. and 
finally Kannauj was er nquered by Titutmish. The Gonga-Yamuna doab 
thus completely passed into the hands of the Muslims in 1226 A.D. 


From the establishment of the Jaunpur kingdom to its extinction, 
most of the tract now included in this district fell under its rule; but no 
important place in this district of Azamgarh can be mentioned as hav- 
ing been the seat of administration for the surrounding pargauas. It is 
worthy to note that no mention is made of any plice in this district by 
th. Muslim historians; for it was a tract politically so uaimportint that 
it attracted no atteption while their formidable foos were constantly 
threatening the territory of DeIhi Sultans on every side. Possibly the 
district of Azamgarh was at times subject to the Muslim rulers of Bengal, 
but the eastern Sultans do not appear te have controlled Bihar till the 
time of Lodi emperors, and Azamgarh wes much more like! y, during 
the 18th century, to have been debatable ground sometim:s owing alle- 
giance to and at other timcs practically indspendznt of the Muslims. 
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Early in the 14th century an important change took place when 
a seatofthe Muslim power was established near the borders of 
the district. Bengal for sometime ceased to acknowledge the suth- 
ority of Delhi. In 1845 A.D. Haji Iliyas, styling himself Sbams-ud-din 
Lliyas Shah, hed made himself master of western Bengal, and in 1852 
A.D. overthrew Ghazi Shah and csteblished his dominion over the whole 
of the Bengel. Emboldened by success, and by the indifference of 
Firuz, who «sconded the throne of Delhi in 1851 A.D., Iliyas had_ rashly 
invaded Tirhut with the object of anvexing the south-castern districts 
of the new restrietcd kingdom of Delh?P and gained possession of «ll the 
country as far west os Varanasi®. Firuz was free to punish this act of 
aggresstion end in Novembor, 1853 A.D., he made his first expedition 
against H«ji Iliyzs and marched from Delhi with 70,000 horse to repel the 
invader. Liyas retived before him into Tirhut and thence to his capital 
Pandua. Firuz preferred an undignified retreat to almost certzin disaster 
and practically recogaising Haji ITliyas’s independence reached on 
September 1, 1854, It is said that he took the route to Gorakhpur and 
Champeran, but probably returned by war of Zafarabad in Jaunpur. 








When a second expedition was made in 1359 A.D, against Sultan 
Sikandar, the son of Shams-ud-din, Firuz Shah was compelled by rexson 
ef the rains to holt at Zafarabad. There he was struck with the suita- 
bility of the bauks of the Gomati, where the road crossed the river, for 
the site of 022 of the cities he had e mind to build. Orders were accor- 
dingly given fox its creetion, and between the years 1359 and 1394 A.D. 
the famous city of Jeuapur was thus built, which long remained the 
ce. pits) of an indeperdant Muslim Magdom, perhaps the richest ia Nor- 
ther Indie. ‘he fact that this Muslim power was consolidated over the 
Azamgarh district about the same time is attested by the discovery 
efa Persian inscription on a stone slab which once belonged to Jami 
Masjid ia the time of Firuz Shah. This slab was discovered at Chakesar 
in pargana Ghosi of this distiiet, where a large gasba once existed, and 
bears the date 760 H. or 1859 A.D. and the name of Firuz Shah’, 


Zalar, the son of Sultan, was the first governor of Jaunpur; but he 
reigned for a very short time. In 1876 A.D. when a general change 
was made in various provinces, Jaunpur and Zifarabad fell to the lot of 
another sou, Shanz:d; Nasir Khan, cthorwise know. as Bahroz Sultani, 
who wis possibly Malik Bahroz the founder of Bahrozpuc i talisil 
Muhamin.dabad. Next to him came his nephew Ale-ud-din; but with 
Ala-ud-din’s successor, Malik Sarwar, a new cra opened. Malik Sarwar 
was cunuch who.rose to be Khwaja Sara, and the governor of the city 
ef Delhi uadors Mabamimid bia Tugnlag*. Afcer ths death of Firuz on 
20th September, 13888 A. D., when prince Muhammad, soa of Firuz 
assumed regal authority with the tithe of Nasiruddin Muhammad 
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Shah, Melik Ssrwar was made vizier wmder the title of | CWS a-i- 
Jehan. We was displaced by Islam Khan, but regained his lost position 
in 1892 ALD. ond covtinued it offies under Sikandar and Mehinud, 
Ty 1898) AD. Mahmud rsised him to a higher post. The, es 0 minister 
was pliced othe throne of Delhi. “Through the turbulence of the 
base infidels the affairs of the fcoffs of India lad fallen igo confusion, 
sO Khw.aja-i-Jshan reesived the titl of Malik-us-Sha rq, oO king of east 
and the administration of all India, from Kanoauj to Bihor, wos placed 
in his cherge. In May 1394 he went to Jaunpur oad by doqvses got the 
feoffs of Kannanj, Karra, Sindila, Dolmau, Bohraich, Bihor and Tirhut 
into his possession, He put down many of ths infid:ls ond restored 
the forts thay had destroyod, The Rai of Jaiiagar and tho king of Lak- 
nati now began to send to Khwaja-i-Jahan the olsphints which they 
used to send (as tribut:) to Doli’, He founded an indsp mdent king- 
dom with Jaunpur as his evpitel. Khwaja-i-Jahan a>xt declared his 
independenss and assumed tho title of Atvbuk-i-Azim. Tails wis the 
origin of the Jaurpur kingdom which lasted till 1479 A.D., wien Bahlul 
Lodi defected its Iast ruler Sultan Hiwain and obliged him to fle to 
Bihar', but it would be inappropriate to trace the history of the Sharqi 
dynasty in detail here step by step. 





Kliwaja-i-Jahan died it-1399- A.D. “Ieavin g his dominions whick 
stretched from Koil in the west to Tirhat oad Bihar in tho east, intact 
to his adopted son, Malik Qaranful who adopted the royz! styl: of Mu- 
barak Shah?. He declared his independence and assum-d the title of 
Sultan-us-Sharq or the- king cf the East®, Mubarek Shah died in 1406. 
A.D. and wis sueceeded by his brother,who sssumed the title of Shams- 
ud-din Th-chira Shah. During his long reign (1400 A.D, to 1440 A.D.) 
the sway of Shargi kings was femly established over th: provine:s of 
Northern Tadia from Kan uj to Biher and from Bihrosich to Etawah, 
During the period of their sway, all of Azemgarh district exept Belbans 
was dominvted from Jaunpur. Az vragarh itself wis the ssat of admi- 
nistration for the sucrounditg parganis but contsined no place of his- 
torical, importance. A Hindi inscription on a stone which is Fuilt in 
over the doorway ofa small Hindu temple xt Kopoganj in tehsil 
Ghosi and is doted samvat 1529 or 1472 A.D.,, is the only archacological 
relic in this district which dates from the period of Jaunpur kimgs*. 
Muhammadabad and Kharewan (Sarai Mir) were held by th: Muslims 
from the early part of the 15th century. Muhammadsb.d apporently 
a dependsney of Maunath Bhanjen, possesses, howevor, no buildirgs 
of any historical or architectural interes ‘xeopt the dargah of Pir Kashani. 
Chiriyakot, in tehsil Muhammadabad appears to have roesiv al tha mam: 
of gasba Mubarekpur: but this name has long sincs bana dropped. The 
Abb isi Sheikhs who are the chief inhabitants of the place ¢lasm to be 
deseend:d irom one Tsma'] Abbasi, who took it from Hindus ia te time 
o1 Sherqi Sultans or Jaunpur, Ismail Abbosi named Yusufab+d, one 
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of the mauzas, in which th® town stands, after one of his sons, and Mu- 
barakpur, a mauza in its vicinity, after another of them!. 


Shems-ud-din Ibrahim, who was es good a master of the pen as ef 
the sword, ruled over Jaunpur for forty years, during which he fought 
all the time with his nsighbours, but still found the time to embellish 
his capital Jaunpur with mogrificent buildings and to patronise the arte 
and letters?, The district formed “, integral part of the Jaunpur king- 
dom ond remained practically und::tarbed during its rule. 


The last ruler of Sharqi dyiasty Sultan Husain was driven, out of 
Jaunpur in 1474 A.D. by Bahlol Lodi who ascended the throne of Delhi 
in 1451 A.D., aad he retired towards Bahraich, followed by Bahlol, 
They mct on the banks of Rahab (Kali Nadi) where Sultan Husain was 
defeated. B:ahlol then took possession of Jaunpur. Leaving Mubarak 
Khan to govern Jaunpur, and Qutb Khan Lodi and Khan Jahan, witla 
some Other nobles, in the territory of Manjhauli or Majhauli weich is 
situated on, the left benk of the Gandek in Gorakhpur, he himselp fro- 
eceded in the direction of Badaun. The district of Azxmearh ther wa- 
questionably icll in. the hands of the Lodi Sultans. The Lodi: were 
ousted by Sultan Flusain for a short-time, so these nobles left J .:unpur 
and went to Manjhauli, but their power wes soon re-establish :d by 
Bahlol who, sent his own son Barbak Shah and also followed in persom 
to aid them. Sultan Husain, being unable to do anything, fled te 
Bihar?. With Sultan Husain’s flight: the time of Sharqi kings of Jawa- 
pur came toanend, Barbak Shah was set up as the Sultan of Jaunpar 
in 1479 A.D. 


After the d-ath of Bahlo), Barbak became an independent king aad 
a potential danger to his brother Sikandar Lodi who succeeded Bahlol im 
» 1488 A.D. as the Sultan of Dithi, Ie 1492 A.D. the zamindars of the 
provines of Jaunpur, headed by Bachgoti' Rajputs, collected a force of 
nearly 1,00,000 men and deposed Mabareak Khan, governor of Jaunpur, 
Barbak Shah unable to offer resistance, abandoned Jaunpur. Sikandar 
Lodi marched to Barbak’s assistance and a battle was fought at Katgarh 
in the Rai Bareli district, in which the rebels were defeated. Barbak Shah 
was reinstated, but his administration: appears to have been weak; for 
he could not insintain his position against the opposition of the zamin- 
dars and wes deposed by Sikandar Lodi. Sikandar Lodi bestowed 
Jauvpur on Mubarak Khan Mujikhail and put Barbak in confinement‘, 
The rebcllion appsars to have broken out in consequence of the intrigues 
of Husain, efter he had been defeated near Varanasi by Sikardar Lodi 
and pursued into Bihar. Sikendar Lodi is the reputed founder of Sik- 
andarpur which until] 1879 A.D, belonged to the Azamgarh district. 


Sikandar Lodi died on 21st November, 1517 A.D. and his son Ibra- 
him Lodi was. crowned es a new king of Delhi. Babur defeated Ibrahim 
Lodi at Panipst in 1526 A.D. and became the ruler of Delhi. Afghar 
nobles of the east strengthened their own power within a short time. 
During Ibrahim’s reign Darya Khan Lohani, the governor of Biher had 
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openly rebelled and his son Bahadu. Khan assumed the royal state under 
the name of Muhammad Shoah, at the same time ordering the coins to 
be struck in his name. He commanded a large force of 1,00,000 horse 
and extended his possessions westwards, defeating and then winning tec 
his side Nasir Khan Lodi, who held Ghazipur. Muhammad Shah was 
succeeded by his son Jalal Khan Lohani who assvmed the name cf Jalal- 
ud-din Shah. Within a short time he was supplanted by his minister 
Sher Khen who was already pownful, so Jalal-ud-din fled for refuge 
to the king of Bengal, Nusuat Shoh, who sent an army against Sher 
Khan, under his general Tbyahim Khan. Ibrahim Khen was defeated 
and Sher Khan became the emperor of Delhi under the nvme of Sher 
Shah and he also became the ruler of Biher and Jaunpur, incluidivg the 
district of Azamgarh in 1528 A.D. 


Babur took possession of the region extending from ‘Buhreh to Bihar’ 
and established his rule over it at the same time in 1528 A.D. Nusret 
Shah (1520 te 1588 A.D.) was the king of Bengal, and Sher Khan was 
recknowed among the number of the Mughal adherents. Babur marched 
eastwards knowing that Nusrat Shah had encroached on Bihar. Sher 
Khan instead of joining Babur, joined Mahmud Lodi, sonof Sikandar 
Lodi who styled himself the king-of,Bihar. The Afghans rcached on 
the north benk of the Ghaghray whik, Babur reached Ghazipur by river 
and then to Chaunsa, landing his army there, marched to the confluence 
of the two vivers, the Garga and the Ghaghra. On 6 May, 1529 A.D. 
the battle was fought at the confiience in which Babur defeated the 
combined army. The Afghans fled across the Ghaghra in the dircetion 
of Lucknow, and were followed by Babur who crossed the Ghaghie in 
parganr Sagri of the district of Azemgarh. Bengsl was then entrusted 
to Mirzs Muhemmad Zaman and 2 treaty of peace was arranged with 
the king of Birgal}, 


After the death of Babur on 29th January, 1530 A.D., Humayan 
arrived at Agre and ascended the throne with the support ef Amir 
Nizamud-din Ali Khatifa. At this “lime Afghans again assumed a 
position of independence. Sher Khan, though remaining nominally 
subject to Mahamud Lodi, gradually strcngthed his ow2 position, which 
was securcd by Mahmud’s aduication and retin ment to Patna?, 


Humayun took possession of Gaur, the capital of Bengal, and drove 
away all the Afghons, Humayun stayed for four months in Gaur, and 
had no time for any ocecupstion other than pleasure and enjoyment, 
He got information that Sher Khan, killirg 7009 Mughals obtained the 
possession of the fortress of Chuaar and also takmn the city of Varanasi 
aud also sent forward au army along the bank of the Ginga to . take 
Kannauj. He had further seized the families of several of the officers 
and sent them prisoners to Rohtas. In 1582 A.D, he coms to terms with 
Humayun. After two years he took advantage of Humyyun’s absene* 
in Gujarat to bring allof Bihar and Jaunpur, including the district, 
under his control, 
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There is a Persian inscription on a slab in an old mosque at the 
ruined village of Nigun in tehsil Phulpur detcd A.H. 940 or A.D. 1588}, 
This is the only relic of Humayun’s reign. 


In the early part of 16th century, one Saiyid Ali, a Sufi, known under 
the name of Sheh Aski Khan or Shah Ali Aski Khan, came from Jaunput 
where come of his relatives held office in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, and 
settled in the vicinity of Kharewan in pargans, Nizemabad. It is said 
that a new settl ment was made undcr Saiyia Ali’s xuspiccs ir 1586 A.D, 
and was named Murtazebad, but the name did not gain currency .and 
the place became known as Sarai Mir, the town in pergana Nizamabad?. 
Ssiyid Ali was according to the local traditicn, an intimate friend of 
Sher Khan, whose advancement he foretold. Or the outskirts of the town 
there is a large mausoleum, built partly of black khankar and partly of 
sandstone, in Pathan style, known as the dargah of Lal Khan; but noth~ 
ing is known of Lal Khan except that of his brothers who were residents 
in the veighbourhood about the time of Shah Ali or Ssiyid Ali. The 
tomb of Saiyid Ali still exists and a fair is held at it oace a year’, 


Nusrat Shah diced in 1588 A.D. and was succeeded by his brother 
Mahmud Shah, Sher Khan seized the apportunity to increase and con- 
solidat: his power over all the east. We defeated Mahmud Shah in a battle 
and took possession of Gaur. ‘Though obviously involved in a conflict 
with Sher Khen, Humayun resolved to settle affairs in Bihar and Bengal 
after his return from Gujrat. Sher Khan defeated the army of 
Me.hemud Shah and captured Gaur and from this place he sent a message 
to Humayun who had then reached Varanasi, proposing to give up Bihar to 
him on the condition of his remaining, the ruler of Bengal. Humayun 
first agrecd but was persuaded by Mahmud Shh to invede Bengal. In 
1533 A.D, Humeyun reached Gaur, but while he rested there the 
country behind him fell into the hends of. Sher Khan. He was forced 
to retreat and was defeated first at Chaunsa on the banks of the 
Ganga and then again at Kannauj in, 1540 A.D. He then left India and 
Sher Khan became the ruler ascending the throne of Delhi in 1540 A.D. 
ea remained under his control and his successor Islam Shah till 1554 


The fact that the district of Azemgarh remained under his rule 
and his son Islam Shah is attested by a Sanskrit inscription on a stone 
sugar-cane press in the town of Azamgarh, which is dated 1553 A.D., 
the year before the death of Islam Shah‘. It is the only relic dating 
from the time of Sur kings found in this district. After the death of 
Islam Shah in 1554 A.D, during the time of civil wax between various 
claimants to throne, the history of this district remained confused. It 
appears that Bihar and Jaunpur remained in possession of Muhammad 
Adil Shah, who reigned in name in the east till his death in the year 
1556 A.D. at the hands of Bhadur Sheh of Bengal, In the meantime 
in 1555 A.D, Humayun regained his power at Agra, while ia 1556 A.D. 
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Akbar, the son of Humayun overthrew the Afghans at Panipat and 
took possession of Delhi and became himself the master of India. Jaun- 
pur remaired in possession of the Afyhans till 1559 A.D., when Ali Quli 
Khan, Khan Zanian ellected the reduction of Jaunpur and brought this 
district under the imperial control, 


The emperor’s representative, Ali Quli Khan, was the first governor 
of Jaunpur including its dependencies Varanasi, Ghazipur, Chunar and 
Zamania after the rcoccuPation of India by the mughals, Nizamabad, 
a town in the district of Azamgarh is said to have been a Hindu settle- 
ment previous to the Muslim occupation. The local tradition regarding 
its Present name is that it is derived from a eccrtain Shaikh 
Nizamud-din, a seint whose tomb is in this town, which bears a Persian 
inscription, dated A.I, 969, or 1561 A.D.? 


In 1565 A.D. in consequences of the severe Proceedings against 
Abdullah Khan Uzbek, Akbar had a bad opinion of the Uzbeks. When 
Akber was at Narwar, Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi was sent to Sikandar 
Khan to conciliate him with gracious Promises to the emperor's favour, 
and bring him to court. Ashraf Khan went to Avadh, the jagir cf Si- 
kandar Khan, but giving more importance to Ibrahim Khan, Sikandar 
Khan along with Ashraf Khan.went to‘Sarwer (Surharpur) in Sarkar 
of Jaunpur which was the jagir of Ibrahim Khan. Then they went to 
Jaunpur to consult Ali Quli Khan, who was the governor of Jaunpur. 
After consultation their judgement was adverse to the course Proposed 
and they determined to rebel under the leadership of Ali Quli Khan, 
They improperly detained Ashraf Khan, and then broke into oPen 
revolt. They took over the government cf the castern districts from 
Akbar’s officers posted in those quarters, Ibvahim Khan. and Sikandar 
Khan went to Lucknow, Ali Qui Khan and his brother went to Karra 
Manikpur and by plundsring the neighbourhood of this country they 
began their revolt. When the empzror marched against Ali Quli Khan, 
the Jatter was driven across the Ginga, while impsrial forces advanced 
and occupied Jaunpur. When Ali Quali Khan faced imperial forees at the 
ferry of Narhan, he sent his bruther Bahadur Khan along with Sikandar 
Khan to the country of Sarwar, in order to stir up a rebellion in that 
country’, The then Sarwar is includzdin Gorakhpur and Faizabid 
Divisions. Akbar got this information, he issued orders to several of his 
ehief nobles to march against them. Munim Khan Khan Khanan was 
gent to take the placa of Aeaf Khan in e.mmand of the army, Wwuich 
eonfionted Ali Quli Khan at the ferry of Narhan.Between Manim Khan 
Khan Khanan and Ali Qui Khan there was an old friendship, and 
when they thus opposed to each other, a correspondance was opaned 
and it was agreed that Ali Quli Khan should wait upon Munim Kasn 
to discuss the terms of peace. After the four cr five months noge tir 
tions through Munim Khan, Ali Quli Khan was pardoned and his jagirs 
were restored upon a condition that he should not cross the Ganga 
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without permission while the emperor was in the neighbourhcod, 
aiid that he should send his agents to court when the emperor 
returned to Delhi. 


In 1566 A.D. having scttlod this matter, when the emperor hed gone 
to Chunar, Ali Quli Khan crossed the river and went to Muhammada- 
bad and from there sent out parties of troops to Oceupy Jaunpur and 
Ghazipur*, The emperor marched in person and reached Ghazipur, but 
the garrison left this place and joined Ali Quli Khan at Mubammadabed 
by the river Ganga. The body cf troops was sent across the river with 
orders to sceure Ali Quli Khan. The forces under emperor occupied the 
banks of the Sarwar (Saryu) and after searching all the jungles, they 
found that Ali Quli Khan and gone to Siwalik hills and proceeded first 
to the fort of Jalupara. The parties of troops sent out tc intercept, but 
after scoming the jungls along the Ghaghra, returncd -to the royel 
camp at Maunath Bbanjen. 


Mean? while Behadur Khar, Ali Quli Khan’s brother went 10 Jnzunpur, 
where his mother bad been confined by the emperor’s order, captured 
the fort by escalade, liberated his mother ond made Ashraf Khan a 
prisoner. He then formed the design of making an attack upon the royal 
eamp at Jaunpur and Varanasi®.. Wher the emperor was at Maunath 
Bhanjan he was informed of this so he gave up the chase of Ali Quli 
Khan and returned to Jaunpur, Sikendar Khan and Bahadur Khan 
being informed of emperor’s moving, retreated and crossed the Ganga 
at the ferry of Narhan?, 


In this month of Rajab (May) when the royal cemp was near the 
sargana Nizsmabad of this distrietof' Azamgarh, the annual majlis- 
i-warn was held. According to-this custim the ministers and nobles 
weighed the emperor twice every ycar on his birthday, both according 
to the soler end the hinar reekoning, against goid, silver and other 
things, which were afte: wards distributed among the poorand needy, 
The emperor Akbar marched from)Nizamabad to Jaunpur and settled 
down there. He determined that so long as Ali Quli Khan and_ his 
brother should remain in the world, Jaunpur should be the capital of 
the State. The strong forces were scnt out to capture the fugitives. 
When Ali Quli Khan heard of this, he icft Siwalik hills and came 
to the side of the Ganga. Then-he sont a faithful follower named 
Mirza Mubarak Rizwi (this was the title afterwards acquired. He was 
at this time called Mirza Mirak) to court with a message. Munim 
Khan Khan Khanan made intercession for Ali Quli Khan Khen 
Zaman end the empcror once more pardoned him and reinstated 
lim in all his jagits. 


When in 1567 A.D. Akbar was at Lahore, taking advantage of his 
absence, Aji Quli Khan and his brother threw off their allegiance end 
once more were in open revolt, The emperor returned hastily to Agra, 
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collected his army ard advanced in person towards Kanrauj, When 
he reached the pargana of Rae Barely, he knew that Ali Quli Khan and 
Brehedur Khan hed crossed the Ganga with the object of proeceding 
towards Kalpi. This battle was fought on June 9, 1667, et Fathpur 
Parsoki, seven milcs south-east of Karra. Ali Quli Khan wes killed 
end his brother Bahadur was taken a prisoner. Sikandar Khan flea 
to Bengal. A’torwards he was pardoned by the emperor on the request 
of Munim Khan and was given the fooff of Lucknow in 1571 A.D. Next 
year he died!, 


The empczror ther. wont to Varanasi and thenee to Jaunpur and from 
this place he reached the Ganga at the ferry ot Karra and Manikpur, 
where there was a camp, Crossing the river in a boat, he went and rested 
in the fortress. Then he wrote to Munim Khon, summoning him fiem 
Agra. The empercr conferred on him all the jagirs cf Ali Quli Khen 
and Bahadur Khon in Jaunpur, Varanasi, Ghazipur, the fort of Chunar 
and Zamaniya, as far as the ferry of Chaunse?, Jagir of Jaunpur with 
allits deperdencies remained unde the ruleof Munim Khan Khan Khenan 
till 1574 A.D. wher he was summoned to take part in the expedition 
against Daud Khan, the ruler of Benga] and Bihar. When Daud Khan 
had been crushed, Murim Khan ‘chan Khanan, was appointed governor 
of Bengal. While on his retin towards, Agra the emperor halted at 
Jaunpur and meade arrangements for its government. Jeunpur, Varanasi 
and sundry other parganas, including these of this district’ were placed 
directly under the 1oyal exchequer and the managemcnt was entrusted 
to.Mirza Mirak Rizviand Sheikh Ibrahim Sikri. From this time on- 
wards little is heard of Jaunpur. The historians have mentioned various 
names who held Jaur pur in jagir, but none of them is important es res 
gards this district and, indeed, Jaunpur ceased to be a place of any im- 
portance after the viceregal court wes moved to AUahabad in 1575 A.D, 


In the territorial administration of Akber the whole district of 
Azamgarh, except the pargana of Belbans, fl within the sirkar of 
Jaunpur in the subah of Allahabad. All the parganas except Mohul, 
Atraulia and Bela-Daulatabad, are mentioned by name in the Ain-i- 
Akbvari, though their limits have sinee been considerably changed. None 
of the mahal (Pargana), as they existed ir 1556 A.D., appear to have 
been very large as far as the cul’ivated area is conecrned, end some 
were remarkably small. 


The records of Akbav’s reign in Ain-i-Akbari furnish a certain amount 
of infcrmation regarding the positionof Azamgarh at that time, showing 
the state of cultivation, the revenue, and principal landholders of each 
pargana, 


The administrative divisions of Akbanr’s reign appear to have bacn 
remain unchanged #111722 A.D. The faujdar of the sarkar resided 
at Jaurpur. There must hive been som: subordinate collectiag establish- 
ment, and appearently kanungos and clerks (mutasaddis, were statioacd 
at the pargana towas (kasbas,. Inferior civil judges (kazis) also resided 
there, and were subordinate to the chief judge (sadr) who was stationed 
either at Jaunpur or Allahabad, 
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In the latter part of the seventeenth and the early and middle parts 
of the eighteenth century, the management of most of the Az wmgarh 
parganas passed into the hands, as grant, to a local potentate, who 
received the title of raja of Azamgarh. The rise of this family can ba 
traced from one Chandra Sen, the Gautam Rajput of Mchnagsr in par- 
gana Nizamabad of this district. Chandra Sen had two sons, Sagar and 
Abhiman. ‘Their share in their ancestral villags was smvll, and Abhi- 
moan, while still a youth, having been worsted in a dispute with som: 
of the co-sharers, became a Muhammadan, took the namo of Diulat Khan . 
and left his home to scek employment elsewhere. IH: entered the service 
of a commandaur of horse, became a eunch, and by a lucky chanes came 
under notice of the emperor and was taken in imperial service where he 
yose to be a nazir of the household. He had no heirs, but Sagar, his bro- 
ther, and five sons, Harbans, Dayal, Gopal, Jai Narayan and Khark, 
Harbans was the eldest of them to whom was transferred most of the 
wealth and local influenee which Daulat’s position had gained for him, 
Daulat’s collateral descendants through Harbans allege that he roceived 
an imperial grant of zamindari of twenty-two parganas on his conversion 
to the faith of Islam. ‘The sanad produced to support this contention is 
a document of doubtful authenticity. The date of sanad is said to have 
been the 4th year of Jahangir’s reign, 1609 A,D. Apart from this there is 
no evidenec that the immediate.successors of Harbans occupied a single 
mauza beyond the limits of the pargana Nizamabad, From the title 
of ‘Nawab, Khwaja’, it seems that Daulat rose from a subordinate 
position to one of influence at the imperial court. We reached the climax 
of his fortunes in the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, or A.D. 1612, 
when, he was made a commander Of 1,500 horse and appointed faujdar 
o1 military governor of Jaunpur, The former office earricd with ita 
substantial salary cr jegir and latter made him the faujdar in pargana 
Nizamabad in which his native place was situated. Ov Daulat Khan’s 
death the influence and most of the wealth and power that he gained in 
his appointment, was acquired by Harbans in pargana Nizamabad. 


It is said that Harbans, following the example of Daulat Khan, 
also bocame a Muhammedan. During his uncle’s lifetime Harbans, with 
the money supplied by his uncle, built a masonry fort at Mzhnagar 
and a mausoleum within the fort. Ie also constructed or repaired the 
large irrigation embankment knowa as the Haribandh in the extensive 
tract of rice country to the south of Mehnagar. It is said that in carry- 
ing out these constructive works he was aided by imperial elephants 
and horsemen, and indeed a building like the fort could not have "been 
constructed without the permission of the imperial oflicers at Jaunpur 
or Allghabad. He improved the mud fort at Harbanspur on the south 
bank of the Tons (Tlamsa) in pargana Nizamabad. The bazar is still 
known as Rani-ki-Sarai or Sarai Rani; the piece of land obtained from 
the zamindars of Sithwalin pargana Nizamabad was founded by his 
yani, Ratanjot, a Bais Rajputni of Kharkpur in pargana Belbans, 


Tappa Daulatabad derives its name from Daulat Khan, and tappa 
Harbauspur from Harbans Dayal, the brother of Harbans settied a 
village in pargana Nizamabad at Kathiamau and gave it the name of 
Dayalpur. Wnark took possession of the village of Khutauli then in 
tappa Daulatabad, changing its name to Singhpur. Gopal left his name 
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in GopslIpur of teppa Daulatabad, and Gambhir, one of the sons of War- 
bans, who lived apart from his father, constructed a fort at Gambhh put 
in the villege of Bairipur in tappa Deyalpur. Harbans was the first of 
the femily who assumed the title of Raja. The date of his death is not 
recorded, but from an old document he appears to have been alive in 
1629 A.D. during the reign of Shahjahan, when pargena’ Maunath 
Bhanjen was assigned to Jahanara Begem, the emperor’s daughter, and 
the town received the name of Jahanabad. ; 


From the above narrated account it appears that the successors of 
Khwaja Daulat Khan were in possession of a large tract of country in 
Nizamabad and Deogaon in the early part of the sev>nteenth emtury. 
They were known as zamindars or revenue payers. With the death of 
Daulat the further aggrandizement of the family was stayed. Harbans 
had two sons, Gambhir and Dhamidhar, but it does not appear that 
either of them assumed the title of raja, Gambhir died childless, but 
Dharnidhar had three sons Vikramjit, Rudra and Narayan. Vikrama- 
jit aggrandized himself at the expense of his brothers. He does not 
appear to have adopted the title of rajx, but like his predecessors he 
also embraced Islam. He married a Muslim lady who bore him two 
sons, Azam Khan and Azmat Khan, the first Muslims born in the 
family. Rudra’s widow carried her wrongs to the governor or the 
emperor, and a force was sent to assist her. In the end Vikramajit 
was killed, and Rudra’s widow was established in his place. Having 
no heirs, she adopted Azam Khan, 


Azamgarh, the headquarters of this district derives its nam from 
Azam Khan, who founded it on the ruins of the village Ailwal and Phul- 
waria about 1665 A.D. and he built a fort there which became the chief 
residence of the family. The only antiquity of this time in this district 
is the dilapidated fort, which was built by Azam Khan. Azmat Khan 
also built a fort and settled a bazar of Azmatgarh in pargana Sagri about 
the same time as that of Azamgarh. At this time Azmatgarh possesses 
only the ruins of the fort, constructed by Azmat. Adjoining Azmatgarh 
there is the great ‘Salona’, Azamgarh Tal, which was nemed after Azam 
Khan. There is no evidence that the title of raja was conferred upon 
them by royal command, but they seem to have been admitted to the 
revenue management of other parganas besides Nizamabad, Probably 
they went by the title of reja among their retainers and neighbours, 
while they held in relation to the imperial governors a semi-official posi- 
tion similer to that which was subsequently acquired by the Saiyids of 
Mahul, Thus in 1665 A.D. Aliverdi Khan, faujdar of Jaunpur edd- 
ressed Azam Khan, as zamindar of Qariat Mittu; while in 1660 A.D. 
Ghazanfar Khan, faujdar, addressed Azim, as raja Azam, directing him 
to destroy the fort of Mittupur and to join the fawjdar. In 1677 A.D. 
Asad-ullah Khan, vizier of Aurangzsb, addressed Azmat Khan without. 
the title of raja. 


It appears from one account that Azam Khan went to court leav- 
ing Azmat Khan in charge of the parganas. Then he was sent with 
some troops to the Deccan and afterwards imprisoned for som? unknown 
offence at Kannauj where he died. On his death his body was carried 
to Azamgarh and was buried in the village of Baghlakh Raun close to 
the town. 
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After holding his parganas with firmness for many years, Azmat 
Khan ellowed his revenue to fall into arrears and refused to pay. In 
1688 A.D. av, officer named Chebik Ram was sent against him. At 
first Azmot Khan, pretendcd submission and Chebile Ram and his force 
were allowed to occupy the fort. The fort was then surrourded ard the 
force shut in, but Chabile Ram menaeed to convey the information to 
Himmeat Khen, subahdar of Allahebad, who seems to have been et 
Jeurpur at that time, and at once moved to Chabile Ram’s rescue. 
Azgmat Khan fied northwards followed by the imperial forees. He 
attempted to cross the Gheghrea into Gorakhpur; but the people on 
the other side opposed his Janding ¢nd he was either shot in midstreem 
or wes drowned in attempting to escape by swimming. 


Daripg Azmat’s life time his eldest son Ikram had teken part in 
the management of the estates and after Azma ’s death he was perhaps 
left in possession together with Muhabbat, another son, The remain- 
ing two sons were taken away and for a time detained as hostages for 
their brothers’ good behaviour. ‘The successior. of Ikram finally con- 
firmed the title of his family tc the z»mindari. YTkram left no heirs and 
was succer ded by Tradat, son cf Mubabbat; but the real ruler all along 
had been Muhabbat and after Tkiem’s death he continued to rule in his 
sou’s neme. 


Mopnirn Prrrop 


At the beginning of the 18th eentury, the bulk of the area covered 
by the present district of Azamgarh was included in. the sirkars of Jaun- 
pur and Ghazipur in, the subah of Allahabad and was held by Muhabbat 
Khan, popularly known as the rajacfAzamgarh. In his time the pros- 
perity of Azamgarh was at its zenith. The capital Azamgarh was surroun~ 
ded by a large mud enbankmont;-which enclosed a circle of territory 
seven or eight miles in diameter, A number of thanas (police posts) 
protected by small mud forts, were established in the different parganas 
and occupicd by Muhabbat Khan’s officials and police. The eastern of 
thesc forts was Madhuban in pargana Nathupur and the western was at 
Gohnarpur in pargana Atraulia. In cach thana a thanadar was appo- 
inted, who collected the revenue from the villege zamindars and remit- 
ted it to Agamgarh, Within the district the raj2’s chicf opponents were 
the Palwar Rejputs. Buta line of forts was constructed across the 
Palwear territory from Nauli on the south to Gohnarpur on the north 
and these forts were held by a redoubtable lieutenant called Nila Upa- 
dhya. The period of Muhabbat Khan’s subordinate rule, however, was 
not entirely peaceful’, He always avoided the payment of revenue to 
the imperial treasury as fer as possible, and im 1708 Nila Upadhya, 
atteeked and slew in pargana Kauria some troops who had been sent 
under en officer named Mirza Sheikh to dsmand revenues from the raja’, 


Soon after the death of Aurangz:b in 1707, Kunwar Dhir Singh, 
a tusbulent Rajput chicftein of Shahabad (in Bihar), set out with his 
followers taking possession of a large b. ltof territory which cxtendsd 
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along both the banks of the Ghaghra—a long way to the west cf Shaha- 
bad, including parts of Sagvi, Ghosi and Chakesar in this district!. 
Muhabbat Khan wes unable to dislodge the intruder from the territories 
encroched upon. The belligerent activities of Kunwar Dhir Singh 
were soon reported to Sorbuland Khan, tne governor cf Allahabad. 
The latter in. 1714-15 organising a larg> fore: which wis joined by a 
contingent from Azamearh headed by Muhabbit Khan, drove Kunwar 
Dhir Singh to Padvauna (in Deorin district) where he wis slain, and 
Muhabbat Khan’s authority was rostored in his lost possassions?®. 


When Muhammad Shsh became emp2ror in 1719, h> g.ve in jagir 
to Murtazs Khan (one of his courtiers) the bulk of th: pr3s2nt district 
of Azgamgarh together with the sirkers of Jaunpur, Ghazipur, as well 
as the sirkars of Benaras (Varanasi) and Chunar’. Murtaza Khana 
entrusted the management of these tw-itorits to Rustim Ali Khan (a 
relative) fow s consideration of five lakhs of rupees annually, the latter 
having the right to retin the surplus for himself, but he could not re- 
aliz3 the revenue from most of ths zymindars of those tervitoriest. 
About 1728 Murtsz3 Khan leased his jagir to S1adxt Khan, the nawab 
of Avadh for an annuil sum of seven lakhs of rup2es, who allowed Rus- 
tam Ali Khon to continus to mivag: the est.ts for eight lakhs of rupees 
annually®, Muhabbat Khon astontitiously refused p.ymoent of revenue 
to Ruste-n-Ali Khan, and ow one ee sion} when tha latter had eom:2 to 
Azamge1 in person to demand it, sllowad him ignominiously to depart 
empty handed, Saadat Khan was not prepared tc put up with such re+ 
eusancy. He resolved to pusish Muhabbat Khan. The lattzr attemp- 
ted to appease Saadat Khan, and made olfers of money; but the nawab, 
intent on making an example of him, refused all offers and occupied 
Azamgarh, Muhabb:t Khon at fiyst {lsd across the Ghaghra into Govakh- 
pur; but he eventually retuned and submitt:d himself to the nawabf. 
He was put into confinement at.Gorakhpur where he died in 1781. His 
son, Iradat Khan, also knowa-es Akbar Shih, was reinststed in the 
gaddi of Azamgurh’. 


_ In 1750 Akbar Shah was drewa into the struggle between Ahmad 
Khan Bingash (the nawzb of Farrukhabad) and Safdar Jang (the na- 
wab of Avadh who had sucezeded his unele and father-in-law, Saadat 
Khan in.1739), A brief reference to the events of that struggle is 
rendered necessary by the shore that Akbir Sivh tock in them. Ahmad 
Khan Bangash had dofseted Safdie Jang on 18th Saptsmbsr 1750, at 
Ram Chatauni, and the kittor had retived to Delhis. 


For the administration of the eonquered territory Ahmid Khan 
Bangash appointed his wif’s eousin, Ssthib Zaman Khan (a Dilazak 
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Pathan of Jsurpur), to be his faujdar (military commander) in Jaunpur, 
Azomgerh Mehul, Akberpw end othcr pleces!, At that time Balwant 
Singh, the raje of Berarcs (Verenasi), was in possession of Jaunpurs 
Sehib Zeman, Khan was ardered to cject Balwant Singh and was joined 
both by Akber Sheh end Shemsher Jahan, the zemindar of Mehul, Aw 
advence was made on Jaunpur by the unitcd forces, and the fort waa 
captured efter only six hours’ fighting®. Sehib Zaman Khan, however, 
did rot feel himsclf swong cnough to operete further against Balwant 
Singh and after scttling matters by negotiation retired to Nizamabad 
(in this district), where he fixed his head-quarters and remained for 
sometime’, 


Shortly afterwards, the approachof Safdar Jang with his allies, 
the Marathss, to avenge his defeaton Ahmad Khon Bingash, gave 
Balwant Singh an opportunity to demand the rostoration of Jaunput. 
When his demand was refused, he marched against Sshib Zamar 
Khan, but Balwant Singh’s Afghan leeders refused to fight sgrinst the 
former who was an Afghan. A mutiny, however, among Sshib Zaman 
Khan's followers compelled him to leave his camp and szek refuge in 
Azamgarh. Not feeling himself sseure there bs left for Bottiah* (im 
Bihar) and the district once more returned to the nawyb vizir of Avadk, 
Akbar Shah’s rela’ion with Sahib Zaman Khan appzars to have been 
overlooked by Safdar Jang; for Akbox Shah remained in possession of 
Az mgarh till 1756 when he resigned in favour of his natural son, Jahan 
Shah, Muhabbat Khan had fou sons, Iradat Khan (Akbar Shah), 
Sufi Bahadur, Jahangir and Husain, Th: second and fourth had no 
issue, but Jahangir had two sons, Azam Khan and Jahanyar. Not long 
after Akbar Shah’s death, Azam Khan began to assort his superior 
right to the estate of Azamgarh over his cousin, Jahan Shah. The dis: 
pute was at first scttled by a division of AZamegarh, but eventually Jahan 
Shah drove out Azm Khan, who took refuge in Jaunpur. Jahan 
Shah then fell into errears with his revenue and therefore Muazzam 
Khan, an agent of the nawab vizirof Avedh, was sent to collect the 
revenue from Jahan Shah, Aamseetingwas arranged between Jahan 
Shah and Muszz2m Khan near Nizimbad and on its failure a quarrel 
arose in which both lost their lives. Confusion then prevailed at 
Azomparh. 


_ Nawab Shuja-ud-deuls, (the successor of Safdar Jang) of Avadh 
directed his minister, Boni Bahadur, to visit Azamgarh in parson, The 
result of this visit was, not the confirmation of Azam Khan in Azamgarh, 
but its transfer to Faz) Ali, the faujdar of Ghazipur, who beld it for some- 
time. The rule of Fezl Ali was, however, a most oppressive one and 
he was, therefore, soon ejected.® 


Fors time Azamgarh was without a head. Arrangements for the 
collection of revenue were then made with local farmers, Didar Jahan 
of Mahul, Mir Abdullah of Sarai Mir, Mir Fazl Aliof Muhammadabad, 
Mittrasen and Turab Iraqi. In 1764 the defeat of Shuja-ud-daula 
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at the battle of Buxcr, gave Azam Khan an opportunity to establish hig 
authority in the district, as well as gain favour with Shuja-ud-daula by 
despatching to Lucknow, some of thy property lost by Shuj wud-daula 
Ya the retreat from Buxiw. Azam Khan was accordingly parmittod to 
gold Az2mgerh! estate. But when he learnt thut tho subahs of Shuja- 
d-daula (Avadh and Allehabad) were occupied by the British and the 
fawab had fled towards Roh Ikhand on January 31, 1765, Azim Khan 
éatered into an agrecment with the Beitish and he seems to have cast 
4p his lot with them?, 
Azam Khan retained Azamgarh till his death in 1771. Oo the death 
ef Azam Khan, the nawab Shuje-ud-daula’s minister, Tlich Kh 
Avamgarh. Neither Jahan Shah nor Azam Khan had left: 
Sahanyar (Azam Khan’s brother) neither exred nov was fit to b> made 
taja of Azamgarh. The estate of Azimgath was, therefore, consigaed 
to the core of a chakledar, and bscame known as the chakla of Az vmgarh; 
aad so it remained till the year 1801. By the treaty conelud:d between 
fhe nawab Saadat Ali Khan of Avadh and the Rast IT 
B ccnber 10, 1801°, much territory wis ecdd to the East Ladia Company 
fa payment of the arrears due to the Company, and in the cedid territory 
were included chakla Azimgirh, pargivax Miuisth Bhwjan and taluga 
Mahul, which were estimated tovyield a revenu2 of Rs 8, 64,0924, 
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On Septemb:2 18, 1832 Azamgorh district wis form:d. From that 
time till the outbreak of the freedom strugyle in 1857 there is no history 
af the distiict to. record except the administrative chang2s which were 
‘etroduccd from time to time. 


The military garrison at Az:mgorh in Mey 1857 consisted of the 17th 
Native Infantry, some 500 strong, They were brigaded with the 19th 
pnd 34th Regiments at Lucknow; and th sy were uIdy grave suspicion 
ef disloyalty as they were knowa to hve entertained mi of the disban- 
ded 19th Regiment in their lines. To mect any outbeerk th: collector's 
epurt-house was fortified, the verandahs being closed up with loop-holed 
walls, the povapots crowacd with sand bgs, and the entrance: gite com- 
fanded by two small guns, covered by 4 trench, in the charg: of Indian 
gunners and selected mon of the 17th Native Infantry asa gun guid. 

othing occurred till June 8 when a comprny of th: 17th Nitive Infan- 
@ry and some eighty troop2rs of ths 12th and 13%h [or sgulars reechad 
Azamgarb from Gorakhpur with Rs 5,00,000 in their charg.5, / 

In the night of Juuc 3, the Indian sepoys who joined the struggle b-oke 
‘Teose, and cavricd on dep edations and thei: leader Bhondu Siagh broke 
open the jail and released the prisoners. H: looted the eollector’s treasury 
ef Rs 70,000 and proceeded in pursuit of the escort which left Az rwmegarh 
at sunset that afternoon iu charge of Rs 7,00,00C for Varanasi. This 
eseort was overtaken and its treasure captured by tho fighting scpoys. 
Hutchinson, the interpreter and Quarter Master of the 17th Regiment 
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Native Infantry, was shot undcr the porch of the collector's treasury 
effice by Ram Tehal, a sepoy'. 


On June 20 almost all the Europeans except a few non-officials 
evacuated Azgamgarh for Ghazipur?. The struggle thus started was taken 
up by the Palwar Rajputs who throughout this period put up a strong 
fight against all attempts of Venables, the plantation officer, who was 
jnvested by the commissioncr with full magistcriel powers, to suppress 


them?. 


The report submitted by Horn (the British officcr at Azomgarh) 
gives an idea of the struggle that was raging there’. According to it, 
the Palwars and the Rajkumars (s. Rajput sect) had forgotten their blood 
feuds to unite against the British®, In the Nizomabad tahsil, the govern- 
ment had no power of coercion beyond a few kilometres and for’ the 

riod from June to August, the whole of it had been subjected to plunder, 
Phe villages in the Sagvi tahsi] were in a very unsettled and disaffected 
state and were ready for anything. Koel Singh, the zamiodar of Niz.ma- 
bad was on the side of the British for some time, but he soon joined the 
Palwars and made a common cause with their leader Peithvipal Singh 
in imposing a levy on the mercartile sections of the populacs®. The 
Ghosi tahsil was similarly affected. Ia-Muhammadabad tahsil, great 
distress prevailed in Maunath Bharjay and Mubaiekpur. The land- 
laciders of Deogaon and Chitiakot were very turbulent and remained 
jx an excitable condition, Koelsa and Atraulia were full of refractory 
Rajputs who could not be tackled until Avadh itself was brougat into 
some sort of order?. Originally the Britisn had very great difficulty in 
taking possession of this part of the country. The disappearance of the 
British rule left Koelsa entirely under | the rule of Madho Prasad, the 
Palwar chief. But there were. other parties who claimed supremiacy 
in pargana Mahul, Jai Lal, the Kurmiraja of Atraulia, put in a claim 
for the district of Azamgarh But for the time being Madho Prasad held 
away and led the Palwars to attack Azsmgaih on July 12, 1857. Beni 
Madho (brother of Jai Lal) professed-tiiéndship for the British, but all 
the while, he collected his men and made preparations for war. The 
pargana Mahul was lost to the government by the end of June when 
Muzaffar Khan occupied it and proclaimed himself the raja of Mahul on 
June 26 and since that time be fortified it and surrounded it with earth- 
works*, The fort at Mahul withstood two companies of troops for a 
month and guns had to be sent for when the British took the place’. 
Others who participated in the Azamgarh rising were Rajab Ali who 
attacked the Kotwali with about 4,000 follewers and Saiyid Muhammad 
who declared himself as the chakledar of Azamgarh?, 
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On July 28, 1857, the little band of remaining Europeans decided to 
leave Azamearh. Tus step wes not taken until ‘the news of the out- 
break at Sigeuli (in Ch: ee and at Dinapur had been received!, 
Soon aft.r the Euvoprans had lefé, all the police, exespt those at Muham- 
madabad, left thor j A large number of Pulwars uid: Peithvipal 
Singh now marc: tad ito the town of Azimearh and levied a contribution 
of Rs 10,009 on th > Boaies®. Taey remained in Azimgarh from 
August 9 to At ws 25, when the arvivalof ths Gurkhas urder Colonel 
Wroughtor, caus: sd thon f ek safety in fight, The Gurkhas marched 
into the town on Arygush 26 and occupied it; andon S:ptembar 3, the 
magistrate (Hor a; to Azguangirat, The southera and eastern 
portions of the pow @xm2 ww adr the: Beitish control and the 
Gurkhas left An agern for Jwunpus on Sspbamb.r 7, but ia the 
northera and wosisea portions the freedom fighters still maintained their 
hold. Muz3lffar Kher wos still inp: 3882 ssiop of Movhull. Beni Midho 
(the raja of Atreutis) hed po intention of psticntly awnxiting attack 
from the British sid: and aféee hovering in the vicinity of Az vmgarh 
for some days, he annouvesd Ris cneampmsit with a large foree 
et Mundiari (about 14 km from Ag smgarh) on Septembor 15 by firing a 
salvo’, OaS ene yy BI a: Coens as astion at Maqdiari tes an 
army of 1,200 Gurkhas to vf by Captain Boilesu but was defeated®, Bani 
Madho took refuge 1 oe fort et Ath wlizs; but hearing a few days later 
that the Gurkhas Wore agole athe neing, he retreated to Avadh, leaving 
his stronghold to be oceupisd by the Indian officials whom he had taken 
there before as peisoyers. OF Ssptemb:s 27, Wvoughton (the British 
officer) procecded with me foree to Mubarakpur, the stronghold 

of Iradat Khan, who had prog dined iLitnself naib nazim of Jaunpur, 
took him prisoner and hanged hun oftor tial’, Bird(the joint magistrate 
of Gorakhpur) nex: fovea towerds Mahul, burned the forts of 
Shamsbad and Baramadpur, tha strongholds of Muzaffar Khan and 
Prithvipal Singh respoctiv< sly on his way, aud finding Mahul itself 
evacuated reinsiauted tho us dliee. “Pais expedition rostore 2d, nominally 
at least, the British uuthority over the disirict®. 
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ng, however, before the British authority was defied, 
only half subdued. Pollock, who wes then officia- 
ting as magistrr {tle essstully induesd them to submit. Mzanwhile, 
the district was theeadned by a sevlous invesioa from the north. In 
October, the Gorakhpur frecdoim fighters ecllected in great fore: at 
Barhaj near the Giuigiva, and it was leavn .tthet they were contemplating 
a descent on, Agimgarh. Pollock hurime  novthwards with all his forces, 
attacked them, drove them from a strong position on the vozthern bank 
of the Ghaghre and ever succeeded in cutting off the flotilla of boats 
that had beca Gliscttd by them for the passage across the river. This 
action secured the district from allimmediate danger in this quarter and, 
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satisfied with his sueccss, Pollock returned to Azamgarh atter charging 
the leading landholders with the protection of Dohrighat. From Azam- 
garh, Pollock decided to tour the Palwar territory. Marching with a 
sufficient force he passed through the Palwar territory dispersing the 
freedom fighters and destroying their chief strongholds?, 


Barly in, November 1857 a large number of freedom fighters from 
Avadh occupicd the fort of Atraulia. A call for help was immediately 
gent to Jaunpur from where a strong force was at once despatched to 
cope with the freedom struggle®. On November 9, 1857 an action was 
fought between the freedom fighters and the British, when the freedom 
fighters evacuated the fort of Atraulia leaving behind three guns and 
“‘pemoving their wounded. Aftcr destroying the fortifications oi the place 
for three days, the British troops under Colonel Longden returned to 
Jaunpur. For several months things remained comparatively quiet, 
but in March 1858 the state of affairs underwent a complete change, 
The bulk of the British troops was then concentrated at Lucknow and 
the eastern districts of the State were almost denuded of troops, This 
encouraged the freedom fighters to renew the offensive against the 
British outposts at Azamgarh in March 1858}, 


This also facilitated the plan Of Kunwar Singh (the famous freedom 
fighter of Shahabad, in Bihar).to pass through Azamgarh with a view to 
yeconquering his lost stronghold of Shahabad. He despatched the advance 

uard of his main army with seve al guns assisted by Ghulam Husain 
to Atraulia which they plunderedon, March 20. Meanwhile, Milman 
(the British officer) who was encamped at Koelsa, quitted his entre- 
nchment to attack the advance guard of the Indian sepoys in possession 
-of Atrauliat. On March 21 he surprised them in some mango groves and 
drove them away, but the main body of Kunwar Singh’s troops coming 
up in overwhelming numbers beat Milman to a precipitate retreat, 
Milman was forced to leave bohind him his guas and baggage®, Milman 
being put to flight, fist retreated to Koelsa with the pursuing Indian 
sepoysat heel, and eventually, took refuge in the entrenchment at 
Azamgarh. Kunwar Singh followed up his advantage and gradually 
advanced towards Azxmgarh with 1,000 sepoys and 2,500 followers, and 
was at Mundiari on March 245. ‘Two days later, he took possession of 
Azamgarh without opposition’. He was then at the peak of his power 
and actually held the town for a few weeks, The government reports 
indicate that Kunwar Singh’s men had put their guns in position against 
the entrenchment and were preparing scaling ladders and even attacked 
the entrenchment®. Their number was estimated at 4,000 strong, with 
four guns, and more than 3,000 were said to be coming up from the rear, 


The news of the capture of Azamgarh caused grave anxiety in the 
official circles, Colin Campbell (later Lord Clyde) the comander-in-chief, 
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considered that nothing could be more important than the protsction of 
that rich district and requested Lord Canning (the govornor-general) to 
consent to the movement of a strong brigads of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery from Lucknow to Azamgerh. The message was sent on March 
28 and next day Edward Lugard was ¢ aspateched from Lucknow for 
the rclief of Azamgarh!. Meanwhile, in response to an appeal from 
Colonel Dames (who commanded at Azamgarh), Brigadier Gordon from 
Varanasi sent him reinforcements via Ghazipur. But the gravity of the 
danger lay in the possibility of Kunwar Singh meking » raid upon Vara- 
nasi and disrupting the line of communication between Calcutta and 
Lucknow? Mark Kerr was immediately sent from Allahabad to relieve 
Azamgarh, He reached Varanasi or, March 31, ard picking up troops 
from all staticns started again on April 2, and pushed forward with such 
rapidity that he reached Sarasena (about 12 km from Azamgvxth) on 
Apzil 5°. When Mark Kerr moved out next morning he discovered 
that ercwds of armed men were lying in ambush in a numb>r of banked 
ditches on either side of the road, waiting to intercept him. Tne Indian 
sepoys were estimated between 3,000 and 4,000 and were commanded 
with superior skill. They spread out all rouad and though thy could, 
ke cleared by a smart action, the convoy in the rear could nct bs pros 
tectcd, against the atteck of the Lidians. The position of the British 
army Was extremely criticel but Mark Korr mansgod to reach Didarganj 
in this district on April 6, 1858. 


The town of Azsmgarh was still held by © strong forec under Kuowar 
Singh while the British troops held the entrenchments t the south of the 
town waitir g anxiously for the arrival of Edward Lugard. Outside the 
borders of Azamgerh, the leadersof Avadh and the neighbouring areas 
seem to have been making a plan to join Kunwer Singh at Azamgarh, 
but something occurred to frustrate the plan®. Marching on the way 
to Azamgerh Edward Lugard réached Jeunpur on April 12. Kunwar 
Singh collected his forces along the banks of the river Tons to stop the 
advance of British forees, but realising that he had no hope against the 
combination cf Edward Lugard and Mork Kerr, he (Kunwar Singh) 
evacuated the town quistly with a part of his followers on April 13, 1859. 
The remainde. of his men marched on the next day and so when Edward 
Lugard entered Azamgarh on April 15, the troops of Kunwar Singh were 
quitting the town. Even so, af the bridge of boats, which crossed the 
Tons at Azamgarh, Edward Lugard encountered a portion of Kunwar 
Singh’s army which had been left to cover his retreat, In this great 
battle at the bridge over the Tons, the Indians fought with determination 
and it was not before a severe struggle that they were defeated’. Though 
the fighting was merely with the rearguard, the British met with stiff 
resistance at. very step. The Indian troops eventually retreated and 
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were pursued for abuut 18 km. but even while retreating, they main- 
tamed good order. Thus Kunwar Singh sucesssfully retreated from 
Azimgarh to Shahebed though severely wound.d in cre of his thighs 
which subsequently lest him his life. 


The struggle ageinst the British we:, however, continucd by Pargan 
Singh, who had been operating on ths novth back of the Gheghra. He 
marched into the district at Koclss which was sbendoncd by the British. 
He also marched to Ghosi and rtroated to Gorakhpur? on the approach 
of large British forces. 





After the strugele of 1857-58 no major event, execpt the Gaurakshini 
or the anti-cow slaughter movement of 1892, ceeurred in the district till 
the close of the 19th century. 

The Khilefet Movement ste.rted in 1920 by the Tndien Muslims to 
bring pressure upon Britain to change its poliey towards Turkey, also 
spread in this district. A number of Muslims enroli:d themselve:; as 
volunteers for the mevemeut and Khilet.t offic i up in impor- 
tant towns’, 








Tn August 1920, Mahatma €adhi, laxyhed his f.mous non-eo- 
Operation movement, and thepeople of thedistrict took part in it under 
the leadership of Suryanath Singh. Some students boyentted government 
institutions, 2 few government servants eve up ticir jobs and shops 
selling foreign goods were pithketed. Many lon! prominent Congress 
leaders were arrested*. ; 


In 1928, when the Simon Gommistion. visit-d T dis, demonstrations 
against it were also organised:in the district as els-whore. Black flags 
were waved and banners with words “Go back Simon’? ware displayedé. 


Mahatma Gandhi visited Azamgarh on Osta: 8, 1929, where he 
received a tumultuous ovation and-addeossed a moeti gof sbout 75,000 
persons at Sri Krishna Psthsale High School. HH» ws also presented 
with a purse of about Rs 5,000. M-hatma Gandhi spok2 on the uplift 
of Harijans, prohibition ard ths use of swadeshi (Indian made goods). 
Next day he inaugurated the Khadi Vidysty. at Azmatgorh®. The visit 
filed the people of the district with strong national faclings. 
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January 26, 1980, wos declared ths Indepsndenes Day by the Indian 
National Congress and thousands in Agamgarh, ns cvory where else in 
India, repsated the solemn and inspiring pladgs, believe that it is 
the inalienable right of the Indian people to Reve frecdom.....cccceece oe 
sie tine naawine tat tanneranites We beliova, thorefore, th Tcdig must sever the 
British connection and attain Purna Sweraj or complete independence’. 
A big procession wis taken out which culmiested ins sly attended 
public meeting «t Sabsi Maudi? (in the towa) wasre the Congress office 


had been loested. 
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In March 1930, Salt Satyagraha which was an integral part of the 
Civil D'sobedience Movemsnt, was started. Such was the enthusiasm 
of the people of the districé that hundreds of volunteers were enlisted. 
A batch of volunteers follow:d by a large number of people marehed 
in a procession to the Elbsal Girdzn to manufacture salt in contraven- 
tion of the Salt Law. The sslt so manufactured was auctioned for Rs 20 
per packet. This was followed by the manufacture of coniraband salt 
in other parts of the town, 


The arrest of Mahstina Gandhi in that year (1980) caused a great 
resentment among the people of the district. The students of the local 
Wescly High School observed strike and about 50 students of this school 
were expelled. Other institutions also closed dowp anda huge procession 
was jointly taken out by the students and the p2opl. The response 
of the people of Azamgarh to the Civil Disobedience Movement was 
enthusiastic and wide-spread. Beitish goods were boycotted and bon- 
fires were made of foreign cloth and western style clothes. Liquor shops 
and other shops celling intoxicants were picketed. Many shop keepers 
selling foreiga cloth willingly allowed Congress workers to seal up their 
stocks, hose found breaking the sexl and selling foreign cloth were 
tried and fired by pcoples’ court..-Processions and meetings became a 
de ily feature and governm:n beoflices. wera picketed. On July 4,1930, 
Gandhi Day was observed ix the district condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s 
arrest by Organising Aartal (closure) and protest meetings. In its en- 
deavour to supress the movement the government banned meetings 
and processions. In spite of this ban, a procession was taken out in the 
evening anda meeting held at the Congress office. A number of per- 
sons were arrested. The overwhelming majority of the people kept up 
their non-violent struggle and on July 5, 1930 another meeting was held 
in the Congress offic., 


The expelled studeuts of the Wesely High School picketed the 
school and residence of the head moster on July 9, 1930, The head master 
was compelled to re-admit them. Emboldened by this success the 
students hoisted the tei-colour flxg on the school building which wes, 
however, at the insistence of the school authories remowed and planted 
in the fisld appurtennnt to the school, When the students found the 
flag missii ¢ they again picketed the school and this resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of about 110° students. They wore re-admitted only after an 
agreement was arrived at betwee, thom and the school manager who 
allowed the tri-colour flag to be planted. 


The flag hoisting ceremony spread in other parts of the town end 
when a batch of volunteers went to the Civil Lines for the purpose they 
were arrested by the polic: and sent to jail. ‘There was also wholc-sale 
defiance of the prohibitory orders and inspite et the ban on the Congress, 
the Congress flag was hoisted on the Congress office and numereus pri- 
vate buildings. The people had to pay heavy fines. A large number 
of people were arrested and inhumanly treated in jail. 


The signing of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the suspension of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement in 1981 gave the government some respite. 
The ban on the Congress was lifted and the release of political prisoners 
started. On the failure of the Round Table Conference in 1981, the Civil 
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Disobcdience Movement was resumcd. The district politice! conference 
was held at Azamgarh and duting its sitting those who had suffered im- 
prisonment during the previous year (1930) were eulogised. It was 
urged io organise politica] conferences at cach tahsil headquarters with 
the object of propagating the Civil Disobedience Movement to the re- 
motest vill-ges. Such was ihe enthusiasm of the people of the district 
that more thi 25,000 persons attended the Maharajganj tahsil poli- 
tical eonfere:c:. The government, alarmed at the mass political 
awakening, posted a foree in Ahrauli where the Phulpur political con- 
ference was to be held, The public coming to venue of the conference 
was intimid:tod by the police and anti-social elements. In the bevin+ 
ning the people started returning buton learning that there was no 
official bono. the conference, they jointly rushed to the venue and at- 
tended the mecting, 








In 1931, no-rent campaign was sterted in the district. The pea- 
sants of the tahsils of Sagri and Ghosi withheld payment of rent to 
government and distributed anti-government leaflets. 


The nows of arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel 
on January 4, 1932 rcached Azamgarh the next day. There was wide- 
spread resentment in Agziamgarh where hartals were observed and pro- 
cessions taken out. The government retaliated by imposing section 
144 Cr. P.C., issuing the Press Ordinanee, the Prevention of Intiimida- 
tion Ordinance, and the Unlawfal Instigation Ordinance and declared 
the Congress unlewful, The people defied the prohibitory orders and in 
the evening of January 5, a publie mecting was held in the Sabzi Mandi, 
Four prominent local leaders were arrested and taken, to the police sta- 
tion. ‘The crowd when shouted! demanding the release of the leaders 
were brutally lathi charged by the police. The Congress being banned, 
its offices were raided and scaled aud the tri-colour flag was dishonoured 
and torn. But the Civil Disobedience Movement continued and volun- 
teers poured in from every corner of the district, Numerous arrests were 
made, lathi charges were resorted to and indignities were heaped upon 
the freedom fighters but picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops went 
on and the movement continued unabated till 1934. The situation 
was normalised when under the Government of India Act of 1935, clec- 
ticns for the provincial Ivgisletures were held. The first Congress 
ministry in the State was sworn in 1987 with Govind Ballabh Pant as 
its premier. The ministry, hcwever, resigned in 1939 0n the issue of 
India’s participation in the Secoud World War. 


When Mahatma Gandhi launched the programme of Tudividual 
Satyagraha in 1940, the response of the people was once again, enthusi- 
astic and all Congress leaders of any consequence in the district we1e 
sent tc jail. 


Azamgarh was in the vanguard of the Quit India Movement which 
was started on August 9, 1942, On that day, the district Congress 
office at Azamgarh, was seized ; and several arrests were made, the 
principal one being that of Sita Ram Asthana. All this naturally crea ~ 
ted excitement in the town. 


Next morning (August 10), the news sc mehow reached that all 
the Congress leaders had heen arrested at Bombay. This led to a strike 
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in three outof the high schools in the town, The one exception was 
Shibli George Intermediate College (now Shibli National Degree 
College), and arrangement were made to prevent picketing there. Pro- 
cessions of students went all over the town and came even into Civil 
Lines. One such procession was demonstrating near the collectorate, 
when two constables came along with a political prisoner. Instead of 
avoiding the crowd, they provokingly tried to get through it. The 
students separated the prisoner from the constables; and lifted him on 
their shoulders. The political prisoner, however, disapproved of this, 
and, when they released him he proceeded unescorted, and surrendered 
himself to the subdivisional officer. On the 11th the students picketed 
the Shibli Gzorge College (now Shibli National Dsgree College) which 
had to be closed down for a weck!. 


During the night between the 11th and 12th August, a twenty-foot 
tract of rail was removed from a point near Sarai Mir railway station?. 


At Maunath Bhanjan there was complete hartal from August 10 to 
18. On August 14, students formed a procession and marched towards 
the railway station, The police made a lathi charge, which provoked 
the people immensely. The same day.in the evening, a very strong mob 
attacked the notified area office, Next day it marched towards the thana 
with the intention, ot hoisting the tri-colour flag. The police prevented 
it from going further and alleged that the psople had throwa upon them 
brick-bats which was denied by the latter, Whatever be the fact it was 
true that the police epened fire, which resulted in the death of Dukha 
Ram, and Kalika Prasad, Many persons were severely wounded’, 


The incidence of Tarwa thana (police out-post)} had its owa impor- 
tance. On the 14th August a large procession proceeded towsrds the 
thana for hoisting the tri-colour flag. The processionists stopped in 
front of the Terwa thana. ‘Their leader went to the thanedar end 
advised him to surrender to the people: Hardly did he arrive at any 
decision when the people caught hold ef) the policemen and snatched 
their guns. The thanedar had, therefore, no alternative but to surrender. 
The pcople assumed the control of the thana but agreed to hand over 
to him the personal pistolof the thanadar at his expressed request, 
because destruction of personal property was not their aim. In this 
way the shana came under the possession of the freedom fighteis*, 


The fire of independence bed been fully lighted by then throughout 
the district and its flames were consuming the symbols of British power- 
police-stations, post-offices, railway stations. . The flames of this fire 
leapt higher while freedom fighters fed it with their lives. 


A spark of this conflagration reached village Madhuban (in tahsil 
Ghosi) where the message that the struggle for freedom had started was 
spread by the local leaders and ardent patriots vied with each other to 
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lay down their lives on the altar of freedom. Preparations soon began 
for organising the people to wage the battle for independenez. This 
work was mainly done by Mangsl Deo Shastri, Rom Sundar Pande, Go- 
rakhnath Shukla, Rem Vriksh Chaube, Ram Narain and others}, 
Each one drew inspiration from the other and every village threw up a 
leader of a suicide squad, A programme was drawn up to capture the 
Madhuban police-station and post-officc, the railway station of Ghosi 
tahsil and finally the district headquarters of Azsymgarh. A publie 
announcement of the programme was made on August 14, 1942, at a 

ublic meeting held at village Dubari?, about 5 km, from the police- 
station. The date fixed for the expture of Madhuben police-station was 
August 15, and the time 2 p.m.. 


The subinspector and constables posted at Madhuban police- 
station took measures to ensure their own sefety. The constables of 
the nearby police out-posts and their henchmen were collected at the 
police-station, besides all the chowkidars as well. Before the night was 
out an urgent message was sent to the district uv.gistye te and suparin- 
tendentof police to send additional fore: and arrangements for the protec- 
tion of the police-station were made at night and word was sent to all 
the senior officers of the districte By the brsaak of dawa the district 
magistrate and police officers along. withwrmed police were ensconced 
in the police-station. On the morning of August 15 information was 
received that a large crowd singing songs, cuvrying the Congvess flag 
had set fire to the Rampur police out-post end post-office. Their pro- 
gramme was to loot and sct fire Fatehpur post-«-flies (5 km. esstot Madhu- 
ban ) and Madhuban police-station and post offices. Their ultimate 
goal was to attack the Azamgarlr headquirters after looting ard sett- 
ing fire to Ghosi railway station, tehsil and pust office (16 km away from 
the police-station), capturing the Muhammad»bad tehsil en route. 
All the chowkidars were called’ in to” protect the police-station. When 
this work was completed the district magislvate and the deputy superin- 
terdent of police of the circle arrived at Msdhuban police-station with 
two armed guards and after hearing the d.t.ils busied themsclves to 
ensure the safety of the police-station*, Even horses were removed from 
the police-station to a nearly village and women and children sent away 
from the quarters attached to the police-station®. 


Meanwhile groups of villagers gathered in the maidan of the police- 
station. The district magistrate was entrenched inside with full force. 
The asscmbled crowd surrounded the police-station from all sides and the 
leaders of the groups, holding aloft the Congress banner, waited impati- 
ently for the word to attack. The armed constables also took up their 
positions. Muzzles were seen peeping out of window bars and armed 
guards started patrolling on the roof of the police-station. Positions 
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were taken in all corners of the wall. Scores of guns were pointed to- 
wards the crowd. All the showof might and the presence of the dis~ 
trict magistrate himself did rot deter the crowd. It only strengthened 
their determination. The ery went up ‘Do or Die’ and a thousand 
voices chorused “Arrest the district magistrate —do not miss the chance”!, 


The crowd stirred and was impxticnt to move ahead. But their 
leader Mangal Deo Shastri, gave the order to wait. He then with Ram 
Vriksh Chaube, stepped forward and walked into the courtyard of 
the police-station which was encircled with guns. He finally warned 
the police officials to surrender before the blood-bath began. They 
also proposed to the subinspector to hoist the Congress flag on the police 
station and to hind over all government papers and property. On 
getting a refusal, after much discussion they returned. On seeing their 
representatives retusning without success a bearded youth moved 
forward and holding Mangal Deo Shastri aloft shouted “the order haa 
beep given— march forw.rd”. The youth was Ram Narzin Lal alies 
Bahadur of village Kathauli?. Tre moment of waiting was ever and se= 
ores of young men moved forward from all directions to hoist the Con- 
gress flag and behind them followed the fearless crowd with shcuts of 
‘Quit India’ and Inqgilab Zindab ad’ (long live revolution), As the crowd . 
moved forward ihe district:m»gistrats ordered ‘Fire’, Twenty guns 
boomed simultaneously from the roof and walls of thc police-station. 
One bullet found its mark and Rim Nakshatr Pande fell, he had earned 
the privilege of being the first martyr. The next round was fired and 
Ramapati Tewerl was the second proud martyr. But where one fell 
there were scores to carry the flag onward. Indiscriminate firing con- 
tinued from the police-station. 


On the roof of the police-station a dangerous marksman was picking 
out the leaders of each group. His eyes darted in all directions, He 
adjusted his gun and aimed it ata young man holding the flag. Suddenly, 
with a shrick he (the marksman), fell.on the roof and the gun. dropped 
from his hand, A young man, staking his life, had climbed on to the roof 
of the police-station and had attacked him, witha stone. The crowd 
jubilantly picked up the gun and this was their symbol of victory, The 
wounded constable was left untouched as this was their pledge of non- 
violence®, 


With the victory a new wave of enthusiasm swept over the besiegers. 
The attack was renewed and people clung to the windows and walls of 
the police-station. The guns inside kept spraying bullets incessantly, 
while men outside battled against brick and mortar with bare fists and 
lathis. For two hours the crowd tried to pierce the thana while round 
after round were being continuously fired. Men fell every minute, and 
hundreds were wounded but unawares they battled on, Realising that 
it was difficult to break the walls and force open the iron bars of the 
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windows, the crowd retreated to regtoup and take up fresh positions. 
The firing had also become intermittent, as stocks of ammunition were 
fast depleting. And ata safe distance, the crowd was still surrounding 
the police-station. 


As evening approached the people concerned themseleves with 
removing their dead and wounded to places of safety. The work was 
carried out throughout the night but watchful eyes maintained their vigil 
so that the district magistrate could not escape under the cover of dark- 
ness. All the roads had been cut and culverts demolished and th: f-igia- 
tened inmates of the police-station remained confined indoors. Fo. 
three days the crowd laid siege to the police-station till the army and 
fresh police force was able to come and rescue the besieged district magis- 
trate, After lifting the siege, the freedom fighters on retreating also went 
to the place where the police horses and families had been removed. They 
captured the horses but did not lay hands on the women and children. 
Their behaviour with the families of those policemen who had put to 
eternal sleep thet innumerable comrades and wounded hundreds was 
unparalleled example of a humanitarian, heroic and honourable behaviour 
representing the highest morality and ethics. But when the army and 
police arrived at Madhuban a waye of repression and reprisals started. 
Relations of martyrs and those-wounded were tracked down to penalise 
their families, Repressive forces started looting and setting fire to houses 
every where they went and innumerable atrocities were cc mmitted. 
Local leaders went underground, A marble slab engravid with the word 
‘Jai Hind’ is fixed as a memorial on wall of the police-station of Madhu- 
ban to commemorate the memories of all the freedom fighters. 


On August 16, 1942, Madhuban, sanctificd with the blood of her brave 
sens had acquired world-wide fame as aland of martyrs when some for- 
eign countries broadcast details about the heroic struggle’, 


The news of the struggle at Madhuban as wellas the numerous ex- 
actions made and acts of oppression committed by the manager of the 
Ko jha estate (then held by two European sisters living in England) incited 
the peasantry to « spirit of revolt. On August 16, the peasants of Kajha 
and the people jointly numbering 7,000 to 8,000, attacked the estate 
bungalow and took away everything it contained, 


On August 17, the people of Kopaganj attacked the Indara railway _ 
station and hois‘ed the Congress flag. The station master informed the 
district magistrate who rushed along with British soldiers and opened 
fire resulting in the death of two persons. 


The Maharajpur thana was attacked on August 18 by a mob 2,000 
to 3,008 strong. The thanadar was present there but the officials under 
him surrendered to the mob and gave the keysof the thana to the 
leaders.. The thanadar himself surrendered later on,. 


1. Ibid, Ped 
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On August 23 a huge meeting was held in village Siyarha Patwadha, 
The assembly was busy in thrashing out ways and means to defend the 
' village. A lorry full of soldiers arrived, The people thinking that the 
soldiers had come to attack them surrounded the lorry. The soldiers 
were completely unnerved. Thus unable to attack the people, they 
said “we have not come to harm youin any manner. We are going 
back.” ‘We request you to do so”’, the people replied. “You go first 
then we disperse’’, said the soldiers; but as the people were going back 
to their respective places they were fired at from behind by the treach- 
erous soldiers. At least 8 persons lost their lives, Almost a similar incident 
took place at Atraulia on August 28 when 4 persons were killed and 
mony wounded, For many months this type of movement continued. On 
one dead of night; in November 1942, the people bombarded the Khur- 
har railwey stetion and damaged its property. It was clear that the 
government could not suppress the movement despite their heartless 
repression, 


More than 380 persons of the district were detained in connection 
with the Quit India Movement and 281 were convicted and awarded 
various terms of imprisonment, The collective fines imposed and re- 
leased from the people of the district amounted to Rs 1,63,645'. 


By 1945 when the S:cond World War cuded, British public epinion 
had veered round to complete independence to India. The battle for 
India’s freedom was taken to the council table with the Buiitish seri- 
ously thinking of leaving India for good, 


At lost, one August 15, 1947 the country and with it the district. 
shook off the foreign yoke and achieved the long awaited independence 
The district eclebrated the Independence Day ina befitting glee and there 
was rejoicing in every home. “National fag was hoisted on the collec- 
turste building, on almost all pzivate and government buildings and 
even on residential houses and;commercial «stablishments, Every year 
the day is cclebvated with the same enthusiasm, The district has had 
its due share in the fight and rejoicings for freedom. The eouatry was 
free, but, before the people could fully enjoy the sense of liberation and 
victory they woke up to find thata great tragedy had accompanied 
freedom. The Indian National Congress as well as the Muslim League 
had accepted partition. The partition was an event of great mourning 
for the nation. About 530 displaced persons from Pakistan came down 
to the district and were rchahbilite tcd. 


On hearing the news of the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi (on 
January 30, 1948), the whole district went into mourning, the markets 
and offices were closed and several processions were taken eut and mee- 
tings held to mourn the tragic and irreparable loss of the Father of 
the Nation. October 2, is celebrated as Gandhi Jayanti day, in the dis- 
trict as inother parts of the Stnte. On this occasion meetings, discussions 
and discourses are organised all over the districk to eulogise Mahatma 
Gandhi’s life and achievements. The people also renew their pledge 
to serve the nation and follow his way of life. 
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With the enactment and adoption of the Consiitution of India on 
January 26,1950, India became a Sovereign Democratic Republic. 
This dey was celebrated in the district by teking out processions, hel- 
ding meetings and illuminating houses, shc ps and government buildings. 
This day is observed with enthusiasm every year allover the district 
as the Republic Day. 


An idea of the subsequent political history of the district can be 
had by the results of the different general elections held in the district, 
the first one after Independence being that of 1952. The results of 
subsequent general elections and the hold of various political parties 
in the district has been described in detail in Chapter XVIII of .he 
Gazetteer. 


The nation always venerated those who had participated in the 
struggle. In 1978, on the occasion of celebration of silver jubilee year 
of Independence, 472 persons of the district who had taken part in India’s 
freedom struggle or their dependents were favoured with tamra patrus 
(copper plates) placing on record the services rendered by them or their 
forebears. This is a numbzr which any district can boest of, without 
exaggerating its role. 


CHAPTER Il} 
PEOPLE 


PoPrpuULATION 


_ The population of the district according to the 1971 census was 
28,57,484 with 14,81,267° males and 14,26,217 females, having a sex 
ratio of 996 females per 1,000 males. The area of the district was 5,744 
sq. km. and the density of population was 497 persons (urban 610 and 
rural 478) per sq. km., as against the State average of 300 persons. 
Among the districts of the State Azamgarh occupied 20th and 6th 
positions in respects of area and population respectively. 


Tahsilwise density of population per sq. km. was 466 in Sagri, 526 
in Ghosi, 563 in Azamgarh, 580 in Muhammadabad, 459 in Phulpur and 
414 in Lalganj, The urban density was the highest in tahsil Ghosi, 
being 14,562 persons per sq. km, 


The following statement gives a tahsilwise account of the area and 
total population in 1971 of the district. 
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District /tahsil Aréa in Males Females Total 
sy. km. 

District total 5744.0 14,981,267 14,26,217 28,577,484 
Sagri tahsil 914.5 2,15,010 2,10,722 425,782 
Ghosi tahsil 042 .0 2,438,966 246,190 4,95,156 
Azamgarh tahsil 811.2 2,30,565 2,25,750 4,56,315 
Phulpur tahsil 1,152.6 2,64,224 2,605,064 5,29,288 
Lalganj tahsil 997 V7 1,99,044 2,14,896 4,138,440 
Muhammadabad tahsil 927 5. 2,738,458 2,64,095 5,87, 553 


Nee ee ra te nt a ee Ce ee er te i an Se Re ys rs meter OY OS 


Some more details of area and population in 1961 and 1971 are given 
in Statement I at the end of the chapter, 


Growth of Population 


The earliest attempt to enumerate residents of the district was made 
jn 1837 when its population totalled 7,79,555, the average density being 
only 144 to-the sq.km. In 1847 the number went up to 11,20,682 the 
resultant density being 207 persons to the sq. km. but the number was 
only assumed as the enumeration was done on the basis of persons to a 
house. No reliance therefore, could be placed either on the returns of 
this enumeration or on that of 1887. The next enumeration in the year 
4858 was conducted by patwaris in villages and by bakhshis or treasurers 
in towns, under the immediate superintendence of the talisildars con- 
gerned. This was a far more accurate enumeration according to which 

opulation was 14,15,435, total area of the district was 6,512.56 sq. km. 
and the resultant density was 257 toasq.km, The figures were cal- 
eulated from the totals of the parganas, exclusive of Sikandarpur and 
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Bhadson which were transferred to Ballia in 1879; but no account could 
be taken of the villages transferred to Azamgarh in 1904, In 1865 the 
popul-tion was found to be 12,05,169, the decrease being no Jess than 
2,10,266, No elear reason for this decline could be determined though 
doubtless, some disturbances were caused by the freedom struggle and 
the u-favoweble nature of the seasons that had immediately preceded 
the census. On the other hand, it might be possible that there was some 
understatement of the totel on this occasion for it was w:ll knowa that 
in many districts concealment cf the member of females had ben piac- 
tised to a certain extent. The next enumeration of 1872 showed a popu- 
lation of 18,17,626 for the district. The increase in the seven years 
was 1,12,457 and the avcrag» density was 240 persons to a sq. km, This 
was probably a far close: approximation to the reality thet had hitherto 
been achieved but on this occasion also there was some suspicion that 
population had been understated. 


This suspicion was confirmed at the census of 1881, the population 
increased to 16,04,654, when resulting density per sq. km. averaged 
292 persons. This enumeration was considered far more accurate than 
any previous one. 


At the census of 1891 thepopulation of the district increased to 
17,28,625 and the density rose to 815 persons per sq. km, 


At the next census of 1891 the population decreased to 15,29,785, 
Owing, however, to the transfer of 122 villages from the Gorakhpur 
district to Azamgarh in 1904, the population increased by 18,889 and 
the area of the district by 171,5.8q. km. The mean density calculated 
on the area as it existed in 1901 dropped to 277 parsons per sq. km, 


The decennial growth with variation. in population during the 
period from 1901 to 1971 is given in the statement that follows : 


Ft Aa a a a Nf NE Ne ga RN ee dey em ne 


Percentage 
Year Persons Males Females Decade decade 
variations variations 

1901 15,51 ,654 '7,68,052 ‘7,838,602 _ _ 
1911 14,96,084 751,427 7,44,657 ~ 55,570 — 8.58 
1921 15,31,970 7,77,980 754,040 + 3,586 +2 40 
1981 15,74, 982 %,99,688 7,575,299 +48,012 +281 
1941 18,26,590 9,18,546 9,08,026  +2,51,608 +15 .98 
1951 21,06,557 10,44,682  10,61,875  +2,79,967 +15 38 
1961 24,08 0352 11,85,008 12,28,044 -+8,01,495 $14.81 
1971 28,57 A84, 14,381,267 14,26,217 +4,49,432 +18 .68 


at te ge cc a ge ee ee en a ern ee a a, 


Immigration and Emigration 


In 1961, of the total population of the district 94.0 per cent wre 
born within the district, 5.6 per cent in other districts of the State and 
0.2 per cont in other parts of the country. Outof 938 persons f-om 
other countries, 476 wore from Pukistan, 221 from Burma, 185 from § 1g- 
apore and Malaya, 80 from N-pal, 8 from South Africa and 1 from Un ted 
Kingdom. The duration of residence of only 14.1 par cent of the immi- 
grants wos Oyer 10 years, Of the migrants 94.7 per ccut Werte from riral 
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areas and the remaining 5.3 per cent from urban arcas comprising 11.2 
per cent males and 88.8 per cent females. The large percentage of fc~ 
males migration may be attributed to marriage. Of the rural popu- 
lation 94.8 per cent were born within thg¢ district (including 73.8 per 
cent born at the place of enumeration), 5,4 per cent in other distr cts 
of the State and 0.2 per cent in other parts of the country. Of the urban 
population 88.5 per cent were born within the district (including 70.8 
in place of enumeration), 9.6 in other districts of the State, 1.4 in other 
parts of the country and 0.4 per cent in other countries. Migrants from 
other countries are mainly confined in the urban areas. 


The number of immigrants from adjoining States and Union Tervi- 
tories shows that Bihar shared the largest number 2,195, followed by 
Punjab 226, Madhya Pradesh 201, Rejasthan 194, Delhi 59, and Hims- 
chal Pradesh 1, Their number fromvcther districts of the State was 
1,838,867 (males 17,911 and females 1,15,956). 


Distribution between Urban and Rural Areas 


In 1971, the district comprised 5 towns and 5,628 villages, of the 
latter 4,943 being inhabited and 685 uninhabited. The extent of popu 
lation in the inhabited villages in 1971 was as follows : 

od 
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No.of 
Range of population inhabited Persons Males Fenntles 
villages 
en a te a a a te 
1 2 3 4 5 
we ie, 
ess than 200 1,444 1,42,603 71,786 70,317 
20— 499 1,688 5,47,895 2,72,898 2,74,007 
B00 999 Jj151 807,543 4,02,217 4,05,826 
1,000—1,999 546 -7,29,488 3,683,391  3,66,002 
2,000—-4,999 153 4,11,107 2,05,768 205,389 
5,000—.9,099 11 69,986 35,851 84,185 
nt a ES NE tere te eh a ne eh el A Lg er a A A A — i AS — 
Total 4,943 27,08,617 18,51,911 18,56,706 
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Out of 4,948 inhabited villages 3,082 were of small size, cach having 
less than 500 inhabitants, while medium size villages with a population 
varying between 500 and 2,000 persons. 


The number of towns in 1971 was 5 which comprised 5.21 por cent 
of the total population, some other details being as follows : 
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Population 














Name of town with category Tahsil Area te 
(in sq.km.) Persons Males Females 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Kopaganj T.A. Ghosi 0.98 14,271 7,261 7,010 
Azamgath M.B, Azamgarh 10.54 40,963 22,525 18,428 
Maunath Bhanjan Muhamm- TV 64,058 34,071 29,987 
adabad 
Mubarakpur T,A. pA 1.53 21,253 11,174 10,079 
Muhammadabad T.A. 3 1.04 8,322 4,315 4,007 
Urban total 21.86 1,48,867 79,356 69,511 
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Distribution According to Age-groups 


The population in urban and rural areas undcr different age-groups 
in 1971 was as follows : 
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Displaced Persons 


According to the 1961 census, 476 immigrants came from Pakis« 
tan, most of them being displaced persons. In 1971 there were 17 dis- 
placed persons from Pakistan and 29 from Burma. 


LANGUAGE 


Language of practically the entire population is Bihari form of 
eastern, Hindi; and the particular dialect spoken in this district is 
known as the Purbi or Western variety of Bhojpuri itself a subdivision 
of Bihari, The returns of the last census of 1971 showed that the Hindi 
was spoken, by 81.23 per cent of the population and Urdu was spoken by 
about 10.85 per centof the people, other forms of language include 
English, Bengali, Punjabi, Gujarati, but these, of course, were found 
among immigrants to the district. 


Some details of languages spoken in the district are given in State- 
ment IT at the end of the chapter. 


Script 

Devanagri script is used for Hindi-and its allied branches such 
as Garhwali, Kumauni, ete., and that for Urdu is Persian. Other 
languages generally follow their own scripts. 


RELIGION AND CaAstTE 


The followers of different religions in the district, as in 1971 were 
as follows : 





























orem nt nn a a a gt ty lh 
Followers 
Total Males Females 
Helis, aes ee as 
Persons Males Females Rural Urban Rural Urban 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Hinduism 94,41,539 12,20,571 12,20,968 11,85,989 84,582 11,92,617 28,351 
Islam 4,038,028 2,04,761 1,97,262 1,60,252 44,509 1,56,311 40,95) 
Christianity 13,566 5,825 - 7,741 5,657 168 7,607 134 
Sikhism 155 82 73 9 13 12 61 
Buddhism 185 18 167 4, 14 159 8 
Jainism 16 10 6 — 10 — 6 
Religions not stated 49 _ — — — a = 
Total 28,687,434 14,81,267 14,25,217 13,51,911 79,856 18,56,706 69,511 
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Principal Communities 


In 1971, there were 85.44 percent Hindus against the State average 
of 88.76 per cent. The percentage of Muslims was 14.07 and the re- 
maining 0.49 per cent comprised Sikhs, Buddhists, Christians, Jains 
and others. 
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Hinda-—This m»jor é¢ommunity was originally divided into four 
branches, viz., Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. The an- 
cient division. was mainly occupational but gradually it developed into 
a hereditery order. At present in the modern society, duc to the 
impact of progressive social and economic forces, the old caste struc- 
ture is crumbling, though slowly. It has already lost much of its 
rigidity though mostly in urban areas. 


Mz.jority of the Hindus bzlong to no definite sect or denomination, 

the worshippers of the Panchon Pit or five saints, a cult is quite pre- 

alent, The religious belief is probably that the designation of mono- 

theist is intended in gencral te record belief in one impersonal God 

in the abstract, apart from the idea of any special impersonation. Be-« 
sides, there are many Kabirpanthis and Raidasis. 


Among the Brahmans, the more numerous are the Sarwarias or 
Sarjuparis, both names having a territorial origin and meaning Brah- 
manas of the Sarwar or Sarjupar, that is the country beyond the Saryu 
and the Ghaghra rivers. 


Rajputs who claim to be Kshatriyas, take the foremost place, both 
as regards their aggregate number and their social position. They be- 
long to a gicat variety of clans Bais, Bisens, Sombansis, Chandels, 
Nikumbhs, Dikhits, Chauhans, Rathors, Raghubansis, Sikarwars, Raik- 
wars, Par.wars, Parihars , Bhars, Soiris, Kocris, Bhuinhars and Lunias. 
Among the other Hindu castes their are some which call for m. ntion i.e. 
‘Kahars, Banias, Kurmis, Lohars, Kumhars, Telis, Kewats, Pasis, Kalwars, 
Keyasthas, Dhobis, Nais and Mallahs. The Kahars, engaged in personal 
service, yeneral labow, and to some extent in cultivation are found 
in all the tehsils. The Banias are Kandus, a caste which seems to have 
affinity with Bhar-bhunjas. They often parch grain and also practise 
many occupations in connection with the preparation and selling of 
minor articles of ood, Banias are numerous in Sagri but are found in 
all tahsils. The Agrawal, Barnawal and Kasaudhan Banias, are next 
‘to the Kandus; Kurmis are numerous in Sagri and a subdivision of 
this tribe are the Mat Kurmis who claim descent from Mayur Bhatt. 


Among the other castes there are the Barais, Barhais, Gadariyas, 
Sonars and Khatiks, next to them come Atits, Baris, Dharkars, Halwais, 
Kankars and Bhats. 


The tahsilwise distribution of the Scheduled Castes. and the Sche- 
dwed Tribes in, 1971 was as follows : 
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Scheduled Castes ; Scheduled Tribes 

District /‘Tahsil — et 

Persons Maics Females Persons Males Females 
District total 605,671 3,87,718 — 3,57,9538 1,592 817 75 
Sagri tahsil 97,052 48,108 49,544 56 31 25 
Ghosi tahsil 1,02,772 50,627 52,1435 225 100 125 
Azamgarh tahsil 1,14,588 55,410 59,178 86 48 38 
Muhammadabad  =£1,30,956 64,911 66,045 1,165 GOL 564 

tabsil 

Phulpur tahsil 118,891 57,655 61,236 23, 16 Va 


Lalganj tehsil 1,29,810 61,007 68,803 37 2L 16 
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Muslims —Mejority of the Muslims in, the district belong to the 
Sunni sect. Among them the most numerous are Julzh«s or weavers, 
A majority of them follow their anccstral occup tion of weaving 
country cloth, while in some cases they have also taken to other 
occupations. They are, how:ver, for the most part, conesntrated 
in the towns of Azamgarh, Mau, Mubarakpur and Kopiginj, the chief 
centres of cloth weaving in the district. Som: Musliins are Rongrezis 
who are engaged in dyeing of yarn and cloth which is subsidiwry to 
that of cloth weaving. 


The Sucikhs occupy the second placc, and bzlong mostly to tah- 
sils Muhommadabad, Azamgarh and Sagri. Of their many subdivisions 
there are the Siddiquis, Qurreshis, Ansaris, Usminis and Abbas’s Be- 
sides, there are the Behnas, Hejams, Faqirs, Jogis, Ssins and Kam- 
k»lis who are all Muslim ascetics similar to Fuqirs, 


The Sziyids, who are usually Shias by sects are numsrous. Hu- 
sainis forming the bulk of the sub-caste. 


The remaining castes are the Darzis, Q:ssabs (butchers) Telis, 
Bhangis, Dhobis, Mughals, Bhats,..Kumeres, D-falis, Kunjars and 
Nats, 


Christians —There were 18,566 Christians in 1971, males and fe- 
males being almost evenly divided. Gonerally they belong either to 
Roman Catholic or to Protestant sects. 


Sikhs—-The Sikhs numbered 155 including 73 women in 1971. 
They are mostly immigrants from Pakistan. Most of them are found 
in urban areas and are engag.d in various trades. 


The number of Jains and Buddhists is very small-being 16 and 
185 respectively. 


RE.LIGIous BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


Hinduism—The Hindu religion here compriscs a vericty of b2- 
liefs and practices, ranging from the transcedevts! mysticism of the 
monothcist to polyheism, and includes b.li-f in ghosts, spisits, veri- 
ous minor godlings and diverse superstitions. The piincipsl deities 
worshipped, particularly by the orthodex, are Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, 
Surys, Lekshmi, Parvati, Krishna, Rama, Site, Hanuman, G-:nesha 
and nine forms of Devi (Durga), viz, Sheilputri, Brahmeharni, Chitia- 
ghanta Kusamandini, Skandmata, Ketyayani, Mshagauri, K«leatri and 
Sidhmata. The practice of taking a holy dip in rivers is also common, 
Temples dedicated to various deities are normal centres of religious 
congregation and worship. Some people have a separate place for puja 
in their homes. Many orthodox persons regularly perform morning 
and evening prayers (sandhya), som: also mak» oblations to fire at 
Yajnas held occasionally. Fasts are observed on various week days or 
according to the dates of lunar months and on important festivals lik: 
Nav Durga, Rama Navami, Janmasthmi, Siveratri, ete. Kathas or dis- 
courses and recitations from saered books like ths Vedas, Upanishds, 
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Gita, Shrimad Bhagavata, Purana, and Ramayana or Ramcharitmanasa, 
and (collective singing of devotional hymns) are at times privately or 
publicly arranged. The illiterate and the more backwerd sections of 
the community, on. the other hand, indulge in rarious superstitions and 
propitiation of ghcsts, spirits, etc. Vedas, Gita Srimadbhagavat and 
Ramcharitmanasa arc their main holy books, the last one being most 
populer. 


Islam —Islam enjoins on its followers profession of faith in one 
God and His prophet, Muhammad; saying of prayers (namaz), prefera- 
bly in a mosque, five times a day; keeping fast (roza) in the month of 
Ramazan,proceeding on hajj to Mecca; and zakat (contribution in cash 
or kind for charitable purposes). Their holy book is Quran, and one 
who memorises and recites it, is called a hafiz. 


The Muslims try to offer namaz regularly but are more particular 
about the namaz of Friday. On important festivals like Id-ul-Fitr and 
Jd-uz-Zuha, they offer namaz collectively at Idgahs. Sacrifice of sheep 
or goats is also a common feature on the occasion of Id-uz-Zuha(Bakr- 
Id), 


Most of the Muslims of this district belong to the Sunni sect,a small 
percentage to the Shia sect. and the remainder to éther minor sects. 
Many Muslims put faith. in pirs(saints) and hold urs (anniversary). 
The Milad celebrations to commemorate the birth of their prophet in 
the month of Rabi-ul-Awwal is arranged with greater rejoicings, when, 
the houses are illuminated and religious discourses high lighting the 
‘teaching of Islam are held. 


Sikhism-—-Sikhism is a monotheistic religion, which disavows 
idolatry and has no caste distinction, It enjoins wearing by each ad- 
herent of a kamghi (comb), a Kara (ivon bangle), a Kirpan (dagger), 
Kachha (shorts) and prohibits the,.cutting of the Kesh (hair), The 
Sikhs attend congregational prayers in gurdwaras (place of their wor- 
ship) and celebrate birth anniversaries of their gurus when their holy 
book, the Granth Sahab is taken out in procession, 


Christianity--The Christians believe in one God and that Jesus 
Christ is His son and is the saviour of mankind and the Bible is their 
holy book, Congregational prayers are performed in churches and 
chapels particularly on Sundays. 


Buddhism—Buddhists believe in the eight fold middle path of 
rightcousness, viz., right views, right aspirations, right speech, right 
conduct, right living, right effort, right mindfulness and right medi- 
tation. The path leads to the end of sorrow and to the attainment of 
peace, enlightment and nirvana (salvation). Avoiding the two extremes, 
life of pleasure and denial of wordly enjoyments this religion advocates 
the middle path. 


Jainism —Jains belicve in iri-ratna (three gems) right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct which lead them to the path of moksha 
(liberation). According to their belicf the world has had‘no beginning and 
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will have no end and on creator is necessary to explain the nature of the 
cosmos. After completcly annihilating the karmic forces and destroy- 
ing all the shackles of worldly consequences, the soul exists in its supreme 
purity endowed with qualities of infinite perfection, infinite bliss and 
infinite power. The pure soul is called Jina and serves as the ideal to 
be aimed at by those desiring to escape from the cycle of births and 
deaths. The keynote of the ethical code of Jainism ~ is ahimsa (non- 
iniury to living beings). They worship the images of their trthankaras 
in the temples, 


Manners Anp Customs 


Though the general pattern of life of all the communities is becom- 
ing increasingly. uniform under the socio-cconomic stresses of modern 
living, nevertheless cach community has its own particular way of 
life, distinguished by various manners and customs, Among the Hindus 
some Of the important ceremonies are namkaran (christening),-mundan 
(the first tonsure of the hair), janeu or upanayana (sacred thread 
ceremony), vivah (marviege ccremony), aniyesthi (death rite), 


Some of the important ccremonies of Muslims arc akika (a sacrifice 
which has two parts, nemely shaving of childs head and killing of one 
or two goats), bismillah (taking the name of God), Khatna (circumcis- 
ion), ntkah (marriage) and death rite. 


Inter-caste Relations-—As in other parts of the country nearly 
a generation ago inter-caste relations were very rigid. The members of 
different castes and sub-castes lived in almost water-tight compartments 
and inter-caste dining and marriages weré cither taboo or were sharply 
looked down upon. The pictute lias now greatly changed, especially 
in the post-Independence period. Inter-caste dining is no longer looked 
upon with disapproval by the people anywhere in the district . particu- 
larly in towns. © Inter-ceste marrieges» though not very common are 
now more frequent than before and many of the traditional restrictions 
on marriage based on caste are slowly disappearing as a result of spread 
of education, influence of western culture , growing cquality of sexes 
a consequent removal of disabilities ftom which women suffered in 
the past. 


New Religious Leaders and Movement —The Arya Samaj is a 
protestant and reform movement within. the Ifindu religion. It was 
founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati in 1875. In 1981 the number 
of followers were 180 in.the district. Since then the scct has made a 
considerable progress in the district. Arya Samaj philosophy is mone: 
theistic and professes to be 2 reversion to the orginal tennents as given 
in the Vedas. The objective of the Arya Samaj is to reform and to 
remove the perversions and distortions existing in Hindu faith and 
to acccmmodate and assimilate masses in a national religion free fram 
obsolete and rigid rituals and customs. It condemns idolatry, shradha 
and early marriage, and is opposed to the prevalent rigid caste system. 
It-gives women a higher status in -social life than do the orthodox 
Hindus, 
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Radha Soami--There are also some followers of Radha Soami 
sect which is an. offshoot of the bhakti cultof Hinduism. It'is open to 
cople belonging to any caste, religion, or walk of life. The satsangis 
Vollowers of the order) believe that the true name of the Supreme Be- 
ing is Radha Soami, that the universe has three divisions-spiritual, 
spiritual-material and material-spiritual-and that the four essentials of 
religion are sat guru (true teacher), sat shabad (true word), satsang 
(true order or association) and sat anuras, (true love). 


Socrat LIFE 


Property and Inheritance 


The succession and inheritance to property other than agricultural 
holdings, among the Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists ate being go- 
verned by the Hindu Succession Act, 1956. This enactment confers equal 
rights on sons and daughters in paternal. property, But such property 
ean also be distributed through wills or gifts. The sons who generally live 
together with their parents and look after the property, often obtain 
will of their sisters in their favour who are supposed to be members of 
other families, Transfer through gifts is not so common, as it involves 
much investment (as court feés) and legal complications. Devolution of 
agricultural property follows provisions of The U.P, Zamindari- Aboli- 
tion and Land Reforms Act, 1950, ‘which is applicable to all. In respect 
of other civil property, the Muslims are governed by their personal law 
of succession and inheritance and the Christians by the Indian Succes- 
sion Act of 1925, 


Joint Family 


The institutions of joint family and co-parcenary system through 
still in existence, are rapidly disintegrating under the impact of various 
economic and social forces, Family structure both in towns and vill- 
ages is now losing its solidarity and the common purse, common kit- 
chen and common property in. land are gradually losing their place as 
characteristics of a joint family lifc, the main causes of the decline being 
the impact of modern ideas. Younger generation is individualistic in 
outlook, so. when the father dies the sons tend to separate and to see 
a division of the family inheritance. The lureof the cities and the 
towns and the expectation of finding better employment there, en~ 
courages the flow of the rural population to the urban areas which tends 
to split up the village home. The pattern of family in the district is 
patriarchal and women are mostly dependent on their menfolk for main~ 
tenance and proteetion, only a few are economically independent and 
earn their own living. 


Merrisge and Morals 


The dirtribution of the population of the district aecording to its 
Anarital stktis in 197} was as follows :— 
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Of Hindus— Among the [lindus, marriage is a sacrament and is 
rigidly governed by the Dharma-Shastras and to some extent by custom 
and tradition, Though variations from caste to caste or even from 
family to familly within a caste may occur in the performance of various 
ceremonies the ceremony like bhanwar or saptpadi, literally seven, steps, 
(going rourd the sacred fire seven times) and hkanyadan (giving away 
the bride) are essential and common ones. Inter-caste marriages are 
rare but the inter-sub-caste marriages are becoming popular. After 
the enforcement of the Iindu Marciave Act, 1955, certain disability 
like prohibition of marriage between persons of the same gotra have been 
done away with. This Act, however, makes polygamy illegal and in- 
validates marriages between sapindas (an agnateor cognate within 
seven generations on paternal side and five generations on maternal 
side) also fixes the minimum marital age i.e., cighteen years for the 
bridegroom and 15 years for the bride, but if the bride is below 
eighteen years, the guardian’s cousent is necessary. 


There arc a number of eeremonics picecding the actual marriage 
performance which differ from caste to caste. Generally marriages are 
arranged by the parents and even in cases when the couple coucerned 
takes the initiative the approval ofthe clders is considered to be desir- 
able. At the out set the bridestamily approaches the groom’s family, 
sometimes through a go-between. If preliminary needs of the parties 
are fulfilled negotiations start. The horoseopes of the prospective bride 
and bridegroom are also compared by some and if these do not conflict, 
the marriage is settled. First marriage rite is that of barricha, liter- 
ally, choosing the bridegroom or engagement, which is performed by 
the bride’s people. Next is that of ¢ilak or phaldan (betrothal) which 
takes place at the bridegroom’s house, When lagan (date of marriage) 
is also communicated by the br.de’s people to the other party as de- 
cided upon by the family priest, and mutually agrced upon.. On the 
appointed day darat (marriage perty) rcaehcs the bride’s house end 
after dwarpuja (reception at the door of the bride’s house) along with 
bhanwars (gcing round the ritual fire) sé¢ven times by both bride and 
groom) completes the m ariage ceremony, On the next day the bhaat, 
kalewa, and barhar takes place. Finally the ceremony of vida (de- 
parture) takes place when the barat returns with the bride. 


Among members of the Scheduled Castes and the Other Backward 
Classes marriage is considered to be a religious rite. The system of 
dola is also in vegue in sume cases. In this form of marriage the bride 
is taken to the bridegroom’s house where the marriage rites are gone 
through. Certain castes permit the marriage of widows and such type 
of marriages which are performed with maimed rites, are known 
as dharewar, karao and sagai. Some castes permit concubinage as le- 
gal in so far as the children of such a uaionare entitled to enjoy the 
rights and privileges of the caste concerned, and also at times have a res- 
tricted right of inheritance. 


Of Muslims—Marriage among Muslims is a civil contract and any 
person who has a sound mind and has attained puberty may enter into 
such a contract’. he mangni (asking for bride and settlement ot mar- 
riage) takes place at the same time. Their religion permits polygamy 
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to the extent of four wives at a time, but a Muslim, like others in govern- 
ment service, cannot have more than one wife ata time. The important 
jtem for a marite] contract is settlement of mehr (dower). Marriages 
are usually negotiated and settled by the parents of boy and the girl. 
Nikah or agad (marriage proper)), which is the actual marrage 
ceremony, is performed at the bride’s house by the Qazi aftsr obtaining 
consent of both the contracting pirties through their respective agents, 
who then reads the shutva and the marriage ceremony is considered to 
b: eosmpleted. The bridegroom is introduced to the relations of the 
bride and the ruksat (departure) takes place. There are certain 
restrictions on merriage alliances taking places between certain persons 
such as between brother and sister, half brother and half sister and 


uncle and niece. 


Of Christians —Marriage among the Christians is governed by 
the Indian Christian Marriages Act, 1872, as amended in 1952, Marri- 
age customs of the adherents of different denominations in the district 
usually follow the same general pattern as elsewhere. A marriage may 
be contracted by the concerned parties or arranged by their relatives. 
After engzgement the banns are published three times (once every 
week) by the pastor of the church, where marriage is to be solemnised 
to give anopportunity for objections, ifany, The marriage is then per 
formed by the pastor in the church. The essential items of the cere- 
mony are taking of vows by the bride and the groom, placing a ring by 
the groom on the finger of the bride, Some times the two exchange 
rings, followed by pronouncement.of the couple as husband and wife 
by the priest and signing of marriage register by the couple and the 
witnesses, Wedding festivitics then usually follow at the bride’s 
home 


Of Sikhs —The important ceremonies in a Sikh marriage are re- 
citation of the extract trom the Granth and going around the holy bock 
several times by the couple. The marriage paity also goes in the form 
of a barat (marriege processicn) like the Hindus, After offcrings at 
gurudwara the invitees are entertained. 


Dowry —For removal of this evil f-om the society, government 
has enacted the Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, which prohibits giving 
and taking of dowry. But this evil is hard to abolish without active 
support from all sections of the society. 


Civil Marriage 


The Special Marriage Act, 1954, provides for.the performance and 
registration of marriages by a marriage officer in the district. Religion 
and caste difference make no restrictions in civil marriages and the 
formal rites or ceremonies are also not required. Very few people 
however, take recourse to such a marriage, even though the procedure 
is simple and is the only option for inter-religious alliances. 


The number of such marriages performed during the last 5 years is 
given in the following statement ; 
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Year No, of marriages 
1971— 72 14 
1972— 73 4 
1973 —74 6 
1974—75 7 
1975—76 15 
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Widow Marriage 


Despite the provisions of the Hindu Widow’s Remarriage Act, 1856 
(Act 15 of 1856) remarriage of Hindu widows, particularly among the 
so called high castes, has not become popular. However, the members 
of the Schedul d.Castes and the Other Backward Classes adhere to the 
old custom of allowing the widows to remarry, generally with the 
your.ger brother of the deceased.Among the Muslims and the Chris- 
tians widow remarriage was always permitted and is comparatively 
more popular, 


Divorce 


Dissoiution of marriage by law or by custom was not permissible 
among the Hindus. However, on getting sanction of the panchayat 
it was possible among the Scheduled Castes and some of the Other 
Backward Classes. But after the enactment of the Hindu Marriag: 
Act, 1955, the facility of divoree and dissolution of marriage has become 
available, of course, under special cireumstances to all the sections of 
Hindu society. The persona] law.of Muslims allows husbands to divorce 
their wives on making p2yment of dower, but the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Act, 1939 also empowers a wife to seek divorce from: her 
husband. Divorce among Christians is governed by the Indian Div- 
orce Act, 1869. 


Details of divorce cases decided in the district during the past 5 
years are given below : 
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1970 197) 1972 197% Jo74 
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Divorce reterred to cgurt 5 2 2 & 3 
Divorce permitted & 2 ~ 4 1 
Applications filed by men 2 1 1 2 2 
Applications filed by women 3 1 1 8 1 
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Economic Dependence of Women and their Place in Society 


Women occupied a high position in the Hindu society in ancient 
times. Manu, the ancient law-giver had ordianed that gods reside in 
the households where women are respected. The husbind, who casts 
off his innocent wife, was punished by the king. The wife, lik=wiss, 
was supposed to worship her husband as god and to remain faithful 
to him. Status of women, however, declined after the advent 
of the Muhammadans rule in the country, when seculusion or purdah 
came into vogue, perhaps as a measure of safety and. protection, The 
practice continued thereafter, particularly smong the Rajput chiefs 
and the Zamindars asa mark of social -prestige. Their women folk 
remained confined to the four walls of their homes. The seclusion was 
stricter in villages than in towns, and was greater among Muslims than 
among Hindus. But things have changed much in last few decades. 


Despite a marked change in economic status of women in recent 
years, the number of economically independent women is very small and 
in most eases they still continue to be dependent on men, for most of the 
women regard marriage and motherhood as the most important and 
ever sacred culmination ot their existence. However, the number of 
those who,for reasons of economie necessity and individual convictions, 
seek employment is rising specially with the spread of education. The 
professions in which a larger number of such women are found are 
teaching and nursing, though they are also entering in other professi- 
ons in recent years, With the liberalized law of inheritance, economie 
status of women in the society has generally improved. Introduction of 
universal adult sufferage and taking of special interest in the advance- 
ment of women by the State are the factors contributing to the uplift 
of women as useful members,of modern society. 


_ Among the poorer classes, women work in large numbers as daily 
labowers, both in agriculture and industry and cases of the economic 
dependence of men on such women are not altogether rare. 


Prostitution and Traffic in Women 


The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls’ Act, 1956, 
was enforced in May 1956, in the district.. With the enforeement 0_ 
the Act this evil trade has declined to a large extent although this 
trade still exists in some parts of Muhammadabad tahsil. ; 


_ The following statement gives an idea of the prosecutions and 
eontraventions for the last 4 years : 
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1978 1974 1975 1976 
Tahsil wey ee a ee tats ee eee Se) ae ere 
Prosecu- Convic- Prose- Convic- -Prose- Convie- Prosecu- Convie- 
tion ted eution ted cution ted tion ted 
Pe a ed mn ar rt nn earl ere ne ee gen ty Sat ae ert I ES Sd A eR nr SS a RANT 
1 2 3 4 5 6 vd 8 9 
a a pees ee rn RE Ee a ee IETS, SPO 
!Muhammadabad 1 ms 10 - 11 2 22 _ 
Raleanj 1 -- 1 - 1 _ 1 aa 
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Gambling—The Public Gambling Act, 1867, (Act No. 8 of 1867) 
as applicable to the State under the Uttar Pradesh Public Gambling 
Act of 1952, and 1961 prohibits gambling in the district. 


_ The number of prosecutions launched during the last 5 years is 
given in. the following statement : 
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1976 1975 1974 1978 1972 

Tahsil pe a eg ge eS 
Prose- Convic- Prose- Convic- Prose- Convic- Prose- Convie- Proses Con- 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 G 8 9 10 ll 
Muhammada- 6 Ye 25 2 en ag /~ 16 6 14 4 
bat 
Ghosi 10 3 10 5 6 3 5 2 6 

Sagri 10 _ _ = _ = 1 1 2 1 
Phulpur 5 1 6 2 8 1 2 2 8 
Lalganj — 6 5 6 = 1 ay 2 = 
Azamgarh 6 1 22 17 19 -- 15 4 6 1 

Home Lirze 
Households 


In 1971 there were 153 houseless households having 310 males and 
2438 wees Of the total , 182 households were in rural areas and 2\ 
in urban. 


The tahsilwise bieak up of houseless pupulation is giver in the 
following statement : 
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Houseless population 
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District/Tahsil ja i a ar Sp a 
No. of Persons Males Females 
household 

District Total SS 158. «883.~=~S*« 2 2433 
Sagri tahsjl o7 87 44 48 
Ghosi tahsil 6 35 18 17 
Azamegarh tahsjl 86 141 100 41 
Mubhammadakad tahsil 17 89 47 42 
Phulputr tahsil 26 70 42 37 
Calgan) tahsil 41 122 59 63 
rg as ny ey a op ee eggs ce eee Ge pe es cee Sen ee 


Institutional population in 1971 was 2,826 (2,159 males and 167 
femseles), the number of households being 203, including 166 in the 
rure] arcas. 


The tahsilwise distribution of institutional population is given in 
the following statement : 
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Institutional population 
District /Tahsil Set SO ee ee ees 
No.of Persons Males ivemales 
household 


a ee 





District total £263 2,626 2,159 167 
Sagi tehsil 36 307 376 21 
Ghosj tahsil 9 120 110 10 
Azamgarh tahsil 68 586 474 112 
Muhammadabad tahsil 75 1,036 1 028 13 
Phulpur tahsil 9 181 180 1 
Lalganj tahsil 6 56 46 10 





Houses in Cities 


Many of the buildings in the crowdd parts of the city generally 
do not follow any set architectural pattern and are generally single 
storeyed. Although there are a numbcr of double storeyed buildings 
in the urban areas, kutcha houses are occupied by the poorer section 
of the population. Houses, in gencrol, donot contain much decoration 
exeept some Jali work, projecting ariel windows and over hanging 
eaves and openings in their front portions. Big houses, mostly occup- 
ied by rich persons, contain separate drawing room, dining room,bed- 
room, kitchen, storeroom, bathrocm, letrine, etc. But such accommo- 
dation is restricted to only a few families. The open space in the 
middle of the house, being known as aangan and latrine is a common 
feature of piectically every house, but separate urinals have not been 
provide in majority of the houses. Public iatrines have also been cons- 
tructed for those houses which do not contain such facilities. 


Houses in Villages 


Houses in’ the rural areas are generally built of mud or unbaked 
bricks are usually one storeyed although many double storeyed brick 
houses have alse been built in villages. The kuteha houses roofed by 
wooden beams and covered with planks, thatching grass or tiles are 
eight to ten feet in height. An open courtyard and the dalans (veran- 
dah) are the characteristic features of rural houses but separate kit- 
chens are rate. Latrines in such houses are not provided. Some im- 
provements introducing ventilators better drainage, improved cattle 
sheds, etc., are now to be found in many v Iages, where people heve 
taken interest in community development schemes. In khadir areas, 
where floods are common, the houses are still built mainly of thatch- 
ing grass, shaped into a hut and surrounded by spacious gheras made 
of the same materials. - 


In 1971 the district contained 4,46,830 households (group of per- 
sons ordinarily living together and taking meals from the same kitchen), 
of whom 4,28,870 were in rural and 22,960 in urban areas. The aver- 
age size of a household in the two areas was about 7 and 6 persons res~ 
pectively. About 18.4 per cent households were living in one-room 
tenements, 22.5in two-room, 20.4 in three-room, 14,3in four-room and 
29.4 in five-room tenements. In the district, the majority of persons 
i.e. 97.8 were found to be residing in their own houses and 2.2 in ren- 
ted ones. 


The following statement g'ves the number and classification of 
households by their size and tenure status. 
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Furniture and Decoration 


Use of furriture is very much linked with the economic condition 
and the standard of living of the people. The well-to-do have well 
decorated drawing-room dining-tables, chairs, almirahs, dressing 
table, beds, etc., while the less affluent usually manage with itakhts 
(wooden divans) murhas (reed chairs), cane chairs, a small table 
or so, etc, 


In the rural areas poor people have string cots, and a few wooden 
chairs; some people have afew more articles of furniture such as takhats 
(wooden, divan) chairs stools and tables. There are hardly any furni- 
shings or decorations worth the name but the walls are often decorated 
both inside and outside with crudely painted figures of deities, animals, 
human beings, ete. Clay toys, clay and metal idols made locally are 
often seen in rural dwellings of the Hindus. Another form of dvcora- 
tion is a printof an open palm generally made on walls, door-ways, 
wells, trunks of trees and cattle. This is regarded e sign of good omen 
and is considered a means to ward off evil. 


When taking their meals in the kitchen people generally sit onthe 
floor or on wooden boards or smalicarpets (asans) and use inetal uten- 
sils, the educated and less orthodex using tables and crockery which is 
gradually becoming popular particularly among the towns folk, 


Dress 


The usual dress of both, Hindu and Muslim males is a shirt or kurta 
(loose shirt) and dhoti or pyjama. While going out, however, the use of 
trousers and coats, shirts or bush-shirts, etc., is becoming common. 
These garments have become the dress of the working people in recent 
years. Once back home they revert to their usual dress. On formal occa- 
sions men wear coats, sherwanisor achkans, churidar (tight pyjamas) 
or even loose pyjamas. In villages men still wear turbans or put on caps. 
‘The normal dress of women consist.of the sari and blouse or choli, i.c. 
short blouse. Women (Muslims and Punjabis), however, put on salwar, 
kurta and dupatia. Some Muslim women still wear churidar 
(tight pyjamas) pyjamasor gararas with kurta and dupatias (long 
searf). In the towns young girls are seen wearing shirts, slacks, salwar, 
gararaor sharara with kurta and dupatia and more recently bell-bottom 
pyjamas with tops are also being worn. ‘he use of lahanga (full long 
skirt) till lingers among the womenof the villages or on ceremonial 
occasions in the Hindu families. 


Ornaments 


Men usually do not wear ornaments except ring on finger or some- 
times gold or silver chain (around neck). Some people of lower castes 
also put on ear-rings. 


The jewellery worn by women is usually made of gold(by those who 
can afford it), silver or nickel, and generally comprises bunda or jhumki 
(ear-rings) kara or payal (anklets), keal and nath (nose-stud and nose- 
rings), hanguli (heavy necklace), kardhant (gold or silvcr waist band), 
bichhia (toe-ring), anguthi (ring); and pachhaila (wristlet). Bichhia, 
among Windus has religious significance. 


ee AZANGARH District 
Food 


The staple grains and cereals consumed by the people of the dis- 
trict are wheat, rice, bajra, jowar ard maize. The pulses consumed are 
arhar, urd, gram, masur, moong and latri. Mostof the Hindus of the 
district are vegetarian by habit and preferance. Muslims, Christians 
and Sikhs are generally nop-vegetarians. Two major meals a day are 
taken. Breakfast drinks usually consist of milk or Matha but tea is 
now also preferred by many. Rice is taken in plenty and the poorer 
class usually substitute their midday meal with sattua made of barley 
and gram or pea. Parched gram, pea or wheat is another favourite of 
the people which is usually taken with rab (molasses) or gur (jaggery). 
Among edible fats ghee and vanaspati, mustard and linseed oils are 
commonly used. Spiccy diet is preferred and chillies both green and 
red, are taken in large qu. tities. Mone of the delicacies preferred by 
the rural folk are makuni mulpua, thokwa, nimona dal purt and bakheer. 


FesvrivaLts AND AMUSEMENTS 


Hindu—As elsewhere in the State, fasting and feasting aie the 
special features of Hindu festivals; which are spread throughout the 
year, a short account of the principal ones follow. 


The period of first nine days of the Hindu calendar or the Vikram 
Samvat, beginning with the first day of the bright halfof Chaitra, 
is called the Navratri. On the cighth day falls the Sheetala Ashtmi 
when, Devi, particularly in the form of Sheetla is worshipped. The 
next day, Ram Navami, marks the birthday of Lord Rama when the 
Hindus generally fast and the temples of Lord Rama are specially de- 
corated and illuminated and the Ramayana is recited at temples and 
homes. 


The 10th day of the later halfof Jy aistha is called the Ganga or Jeth 
Dasahra, when certain Hindus bathe in rivers and give alms to the 
Ganga-putras (those Brahamanas who live on the offerings made to 
the river). These acts are belicved to wash away their sins. 


Nag Panchmi is eclebrated in the district as elsewhere, on the 
fifth day of the bright half of Sravana to appease the nagas or serpent 
gods, As looking ata snakeon this particular day is considered to 
be auspicious, replicas of snakes made of flour on wooden planks or 
with cowdung on walls are worshipped by some famihes, Live snakes 
are also brought to houses by snake charmers for this purpose who 
are given alms and milk for feeding the snakes they carry. 


Raksha Bandhan falls on the 15th day of the bright halfof the 
same month, Rakhis (threads, symbolising protection) are tied by 
sisters around the wrists of their brothers, and by Brahmanas priests to 
their patrons to invoke protection to them from evil during the coming 
years. 


Janmastami, the fastival celebrating the birth of Lord Krishna, 
falls on the eighth day of the dark halfof Bhadra. In the district, as 
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in other parts of the country, devotees fast the whole day and break 
their fast only with the eating of prasad at midnight when many wor- 
shippers throng the temples and the small shrines. Cradles are spe- 
cially installed in homes and other places which are decorated and ilu: 
minated to commemorate the deity’s birth to have Jhanki (glimpse) 
of the representation depicting the auspicious event. A special feature 
of this festival is the singing of devotional songs in praise of Lord Kri- 
shna in shrines andhomes. The chhati (sixth-day ceremony after birth) 
of the deity is also celebrated by some persons, 


The last da. of the first hal’ (dark half) of Asvinais the Pitra 
Visarjan Amavasya, when manes are propitiated. During this period 
festivities of any kind are avoided. 


Tie period of first nine days of the bright halt of Asvina is also 
known as Navratri and is devoted to the worship of Durga, The tem- 
ples of this deity are decorated on this occasion, and are visited by 
erowds of people who perform rituals in the temples, visiting one on 
each day as they do during the earlier Navratriot Chaitra. ‘The 10th 
day is Dasahra or Vijaya Dashmi, which is celebrated also to comme= 
morate the victory of Rama over Ravana. Ram Lila celebrations are 
held in various parts of the city and all-over the district. 


Dipavali(or Divali), the festival of lights is celebrated on the last 
day of the dark halfof Kartika when the houses of Hindus are illumina- 
ted and the godess Lakshmi is worshipped. Festivities start two days 
earlier with Dhanteras (when metal utensils are purchased as an invo- 
eation of prosperity), followed by Narak Chaturdashi when a few ear- 
thern lamps (diyas) are lit as a preliminary to the main day of the fes- 
tival. For the traders and business men Dipavali marks the end of a 
fiscal year when they pray for prosperity for the new year, There 
is no fasting on this occasion as Dipavali is regarded as a festival of 
feasting. The next day is celebrated as Annokut (or Govardhan Puja) 
in memory of Lord Krishna’s protection of the cows and cowheads of 
Gokul’ (Mathura) from the wrath of Indra, the rain god known as 
Yama Duitiya or Bhaiya Duj when sisters put roli mark (tika) on the 
forheads of their brothers. 


Ganga Snan (Kartika) is a big bathing festival which is held on 
the full moon day of Kartika as the Hindus believe that taking a bath 
in the river on this particular day washes, awey their sins. Fairs are 
held at different placcs in the district. 


The Sakat Chauth falls on the 4th day of the dark halfof Magha 
when, in certain Hindu families the male children cut the figure of a 
goat made of ti] and their mothers keep fast. 


Makar Sankranti coincides with the transit of sun from Dhanu to 
Makara and is celebrated as a bathing festival usually every year on 
January 14th and not depending on lunar movement. 


Basant Panchmi, which falls on the 5th day of the latter fortnight 
of Magha, is deyoted to the worship of Saraswati, the goddess of learn- 
ing. Sivaratri fallson the 14th day of the dark half of Phalguna in 
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honour of the wedding of Lord Siva:when the Hindus fast throughout 
the day and worship Siva lingam. The temples of Siva are specially 
decoraced and illuminated and large numbers of devotees offer water, 
tiowers and belpatra (leaves of Adegle marmelos the bel tree) to icons and 
images of Siva and sing devotional songs in his praise. Big fairs are 
hela on this occasion. 


Holi, the festival of spring, is the last major festival of the Hindu 
calendar which falls on the full moon day of Phalguna, People in the 
rural areas sing phaags (songs of Phalguna) at night long before the 
actual day of tne destival. Bonfieres are lighted on cross-roads at a 
fixed time to symbolise the destruction of the forces of evil. Cow- 
dung cakes are pur.yjt in the Holi fire and ears of wheat and barley are 
roasted as olfering to the Gods. Wide spread rejoicing marks the 
following day of we festival when, till about noon, people squirt colour- 
ed water and coloured powder on cach other, visiting friends and re- 
latives in the evcning. 


Muslim —The number of festival among Muslims is nof large. 
Their festival starts with Muharram which falls on the 10th day ‘of 
Muharram, the first month of the Muslim calendar. It is a festival 
of mourning which commomorates the tragedy of Karbala and the 
martyrdom of Imam Husain (the grandson of the prophet Muhammad) 
and his companions. Although ‘the Occasion has special significance 
for the Shius, the Sunnis alse take part in’some of the observances. 
imam aras are illuminated on eighth and ninth day of the month, 
majlises (religious axscinblics) are held from the firstto the ninth day 
aud cazias are taken out in procession separately by Shias and Sunnis 
on the LOth day of Ashra.. 


Chehellum falls on the 20th of Safar and marks the end of the 
period of mourning. 


Barawafat, the birthday of prophet Muhammad, is celebrated on 
the 12th day of Rabi-ul-Awwal wien aliis are distributed and Muslims 
gather to listen to discourses on the prophets life and mission, 


Sab-e-barat, falling on the 14th of Shaban, is festival of rejoicing. 
It is marked by a display of fireworks, distribution of sweets and 
reciting of fateha (prayers) for the peace of the souls of the dead, 


Ramadan, (commonly known as Ramzan) is the month of fasting 
and considered co be the most important month in the Muslim year, 
Many Muslims fast during the daytime for the whole of this month, 
Islam enjoins on its followers that this time be spent in moditation 
and prayer. The month closes with the visibility of id-ka-chand, mark- 
ing the end of the month of tast. ‘The festival of Id-ul-Fitr is cclebra- 
ted on the next day, i.e., Shawwal Ist by offering namaz in Idgahs and 
mosques where thanks giving prayers are said collectively. 


The Id-uz-Zuha (Bakr-Id) is celebrated on the 10th of the month 
of Zilhiz, to commemorate the occasion when prophet Ibrahim resolved 
to treat his son Ismail as an offering to mark the highest form of sacri- 
ficial spirit which was blessed by God, the merciful, with no injury to 
Ismail but a lamb sanctifying at the altar instead. 
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The important fairs held in the district are the urs celebration of 
some important pirs (Muslims saints), who flourished here at one time 
or the other. 


Sikh —The important festivals of the Sikhs are th birthdays of 
Guru Nanak and Guru Govind Singh, when processions are taken out, 
congregational prayers are held in gurudwaras and extracts from the 
holy Granth are recited. Their other festivals are Baisakhi, and Lohri. 
Local fairs are held at gurudwaras on each occasion. 


Christian—The festivals of the Christians are Christmas, falling 
on. December 25th marking the birthday of Jesus Christ, Good Friday, 
commemorating his crucifixion and Easter in memory of his resurrection. 
The New Year’s Day (1st of Janunry) is also celebrated by them and 
Christmas celebrations usually end with the New Year. 


Jain—They celebrate the birth and the nirvana anniversaries of 
the last tirthankara, Mahavira, the former on the 18th day of the 
bright half of Chaitra and the latter on.the Depavali day. The 
Paryushan or the Dashalakshana parva during the last days of 
Kartika, Phalguna and Asadha, are.the periodical holy days when the 
devotecs observe fast and perform worship in temples. 


Buddhist —The principal festivelof the Buddhists is the Buddha 
Purnima which is celebrated on the full moon day of Vaisakha and 
marks the birthday of Lord Buddha as well as the day of his nirvana. 


CoMMUNAL | Lirr 
Festivities 


A number of fairs are held in the district in almost each case they 
are religious in origin, Some details of religious fairs have already been 
given in the preceding pages and some other important ones, attracting 
both the Hindus and the Muslims, are described here.Durbasa, a place 
at the junction of the Manjhi and Tons, derives its name from a Hindu 
saint, Durvasa Rishi, who is ssid to have lived there. A large fair is 
held on the full moon day of Kartika in this connection. The dargah 
at Kolluban is alleged to b> the scene of one of the forty-dey fasts of 
Saiyad Ahmad Badpa generally known as Miran Shah, The festival 
held in his honour lasts for six weeks, and is celebrated on seven 
consecutive thursdays beginning with the last thursday of Jyaistha. 
Lalari Chhatth, Deola fair and Govind-Sahab-ka-Mcla are other fairs 
which deserve mention. 


Some detsils regarding certain important fairs is given in State- 
ment JIT at the end of the chapter. 


Dances and Other Recreations 


There is hardly any communal dance worth mentioning except 
folk-dance prevailing in the interior of rural areas of the district. The 
villdge folk generally look for recreation during rainy season, and 
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winter nights. They sing folk-songs called Kajri, Barahmasi, Chau- 
masa, Holi or Phaag, ctc., and devotional songs to the accompaniment 
of handy musical instruments like dholak, khartal, majira, and har- 
monium ete. Birha and haharva are famous among Ahirs and Kahars. 
The people with a‘ religious bent enjoy kathas and kirtans and 
musical recitation of Ramcharitmanasa. 


Cinema and radio are the most popular means of entertainment in 
the district which has eight cinema halls with a total capacity of 4,624 
seats. 


Radios have become the most popular mass-media for entertain= 
ment and news. The All India Radio also broadcasts special pro- 
grammes for the rural listeners especially the agriculturists. There 
were 37,475 radio sets in the district in 1975-76. Record playing of 
film music and religious songs has become a craze in recent years espe~ 
cially on ceremonial or festive occasions. Documentaries and mobile 
cinema shows are also arranged in the rural areas by field publicity 
units of the State and the Central Governments. Dramatic societies 
and circus also visit the district now and then. Dangal (wrestling 
matches), nautankis (indigenous.open air dramatic performances) 
bhajan and qawaali programmes, kavi-sammelans and mushaira (poe- 
tic symposium) are also arranged at different places from time to time 
particularly on the oceasion of big religious fairs. At the local fairs, 
swings, giant wheels, children’s earnival, magic shows, ete., are also 
arranged, Ramlila and Krishnalile provide entertainment in their own 
way. Besides, dances are also organised by the village folk. The 
jogis who are itinerart ministerials sing hymns. They are elso fond cf 
vocalising the poignant lives of important or famous men. Bhands 
usur lly sing hilarious songs whenever there is a family gathering to 
celebrate a birth or marriage ceremony. 


The common games among the rural folk are dangals, kabaddi, 
kushti, gulli-danda kite flying, gendé and bar gotia. However games. 
like volley-hall and foot-bail have also gained some pcpularity among 
them. Bandar-ka-naach (morkey dance) and bhalu-ka-naach (bear 
dan e) are performed by mandaris for the entertainment of the rural 
people. 


The district contains several recreational clubs, the more important 
ones being the Jailoirath club, Rotary club, Junior Chambera club and 
Police-lines club. Bzosides, there ate a number of libraries and 
reading-rooms which also serve the purpose of pastime. 


Common games and sports in the urban areas areh hockey, cricket, 
basket-ball, foot-ball, valley-ball, badminton, table-tennis,. tennis, 
ete. The annual sports and games-meet are organised in schools 
and colleges and also at the district level. 


Impact Or ZAMINDARI ABOLITION ON Socrau Lire 
The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950 (Act 


I 0f1951), which came into operation in 1952, brought about many sig- 
nificant changes in social and economic life of the peasants. The rural 
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elite,consisting mainly of the zamindars, who had b2en exploiting actual 
tillers of the land for several centuries, have been replaced by a comm- 
unity of progressive farmers owing land and cultivating it with full 
vigour, adopting moderna methods of agriculture. Not only the per 
capita availability of farm produce has increased but the general pros- 
parity of the people has improved mainfesting itself in batter food, 
dress, dwelling and other habits.Now educational institutions are com- 
ing up rapidly through the voluntary effort of the psople to combat 
the forces of ignoranee which had impeded the mental growth of the 
rural society which is undergoing a fast transformation to meet fresh 
challenges of life successfully. 


New TReNpbs 


Winds of change are blowing all around under the impact of the 
Five-year Plans, Pattern in dress, ornaments socie] customs, food, 
mods of living , religious belicfs and practices and other habits of the 
people have undergone noticcable transformation. Impact of cinema 
is far-reaching but not always healthy. With the diversification of 
occupations and spread of education, social barriers are gradually 
breaking down and the rigidity and rigours of the caste system are also 
disappzaring. As a result.the cascsof inter-caste and inter-pro- 
vineial marsiages have inetcased and the entire society has become 
sociable ex: :pt in a few eases, particularly in the rural areas, where 
untouchability persists and the social legislation for abolition of un- 
touchability hasnot made any serious,impe ct, Extension of generel end 
technical cducation has opend up new vistas of employment on account 
of the implementation of different schemes of the Five-year Plans. Wo-. 
men, have shed their shyness and beguy to take their place along with 
men in the society. By and large the psople have become politically 
conscious and take interest in elections whether of panchayats, State 
legislature or Parliament. With the increase in agricultural production 
and tise in prices the purchasing power of agviculturists has increased 
as a result thereof they spend lavishly on their religious and social 
customs. The farmers have acquired political power through the right 
of franchise both at the State and the district levels with the 
introduction of the Panchayati Raj. 
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Languages, 1971 
Reference page No, 58 
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Languages Pers¢ns Males Females 
All Languages 24,08,052 11,85,008 12,283,044 
Assamese 1 1 - 

Bengali 315 207 108 
English 93 79 14 
Gorkhali 2 1 Se 

Gujarati 84 56 28 
Hindi 21,50.2909 10,60,29 16,90,040 
Malayalam 7 1 6 
Marathi 20 9 11 
Nepali 6 - 6 
Punjabi 762 520 242 
Sanskrit 7 q = 
Tamil 2 ~ 2 
Telegu 8 1 2 


Urdu 2,66,452 1,23,867 1,862,585 
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CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Lanp RecLaMaTion AND UTILISATION 


The district had a total geographical area of 5,74,559 hectares in 
1971, of which 4,42,872 hectares was utilised for agricultural purposes. 
The statement below compares the land utilisation in the district dur- 
ing 1901 with that of 1971 : 


TR rn i a i ig ag ee ee a a 





1901 1971 
Utilisation purpose pp Ee en, tae pe ee 
Area in thousands Area in thousands 
Keres. Hectares Acres Hectares 
Area under forest —_ 0.5 0.2 
Uncultivated area 826 182 237 96 
Other uncultivated area 186 75 40 16 
Current fallows 184 74, 80 12 
Total cultivated area 983 898 1,401 567 
Net cultivated area 776 314 1,095 443 
Area cropped more than once 207 84 306 124 


— 
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Cultivated Area 


In 1837, when the Settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 was 
carried out, the total area of the district was 12,51,740 acres of which 
5,42,967 acres or 48 per cent was under the plough. At the Settlement 
of 1877, the area under the cultivation was 7,64,755 acres out ofa 
total of 12,66,841 acres . This formed a proportion of over 56 per cent 
and represented a marked rise over the returns of 1887, The detailed 
statistics are available from 1884-85 onwards but even these exclude 
the area which was transferred from Gorakhpur in 1904. Between 1885 
and 1888 the cultivated area of the district averaged 8,834,853 acres 
or over 60 per cent of the whole district, while in the ensuing decade 
this area fell to 7,99,928 acres or 58 per cent of the total. During the 
first half of this pariod the average was fully up to that of the preceding 
period and it was not until the year 1895-96 that a large decrease took 
placs. In the disastrous year of drought (1896-97) only 5,93,967 acres 
were under the plough, the lowest figure even recorded. The acreage 
under cultivation quickly recovered ftom this low and in 1908 about 
8,388,188 acres ware uider cultivation, the proportion to total area 

being again over 60 per cent. 
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The following statement gives the decennial cultivated area and 
its percentage to the total arca from 1931 to 1971: 


a i ig a i a 





Cultivated area (in thousands) Percentage to the 

Year SS ee total area 
. Acres Hectares 

1981 924 874 65.3 
1941 960 388 67.8 
1951 1,037 420 78.2 
1961 1,065 431 15.0 
10971 1,095 443 "7.0 
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Double-cropped Area 


Between, 1885 and 1888 the arca twice-cropped in the year amoun- 
ted to 1,61,148 acres. From 1889 to 1898, such area averaged 1,96,230 
acres while during the four years from 1905 to 1908 the area under it 
averaged 1,94,824 acres. The data given in the folk wing statement 
show the. double-cropped area inthe district in the different decades 
from 1981 to 1971 ; 
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Doube-cropped area (in thousands) Percentage to net 

Year i a ne me cultivated area 
. Acres Hectares 

198t 281 D4, 25.0 
1941 245 69 25.5 
1951 246 100 28.7 
1961 266 108 24.9 
1971 806 124 27.9 
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Culturable Area 


In 1901, the culturable area, excluding the current fallows amoun- 
ted to 1,85,842 acres (75,207 hectares) or about 13.4 per cent of the 
whole district, In 1911, the area registered an increase of 19,674 acres 
(7,961 hectares) actual culturable area being 2,05,516 acres (83,169 
hectares), In 1921, the culturable area decreased to 1,90,705 acres 
(77,175 hectares) which was 18,4 per cent of the whole district. The 
following statement gives the culturable area and its percentage to the 
total area of every ten years from 1931 to 1971 : 


Ee a ll a 9 Nn EE EE pte 


Culturable area excluding 








current fallows (in thoysands) Percentage of 
Year ete oS ee aes a the total area 
Acres Hectares 
— Sl a me a Ly ET A oe SF 
1938l 184 74 18 .0 
1941 164 66 11.65 
1951 138 54 9.8 
1961 104 42 7.8 


1971 40 16 2.7 
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Current Fallow 


In 1901 the total current fallow land in the district was 1,84,346 
acres (74,602 hectares). In th: year 1911 it decreased to 72,643 acres 
(29,897 hectares) and it further dwindled to 58,721 acres (28,762 
hectares) in 1921 and 46,823 acres (18,948 hectares) in 1981. It increased 
to 49,825 acres (20,162 hectares) in 1941 but again decreased to 40,551 
acres (16,409 hectares) in 1951. But again in 1961 it registered an 
ineveas? Wain it was 61,930 aczes (25,061 hectares), The total current 
fallow land in the district in 1971 was 28,736 acves (11,629 hectares): 


Land not Available for Cultivation 


The land under this head consists chiefly of stevile usar plains and 
the sandy tracts broken by 1avines along the banks of ivers. Other 
areas include those occupied by sites, rcads, buildings, water and that 
under other non-agricultural uses, Tae areas not available for cultiva~ 
tion or each census year since 1931 are given in the statement that 
tulluws : 


Year (Area in thousand acres/hectares) 
Classification of uncultivated land tt tr tt te a 
1981 1941 1951 1961 1971 


a ag 
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Under water 98/40. 93/88 80/82 77/31 ns 
Under buildings and roads 41j17 42/17 45/18 = 46/19 — 
Under non-agricultural uses 112/45 108/44 81/88 65/26 — 
"Total —Sst*~=<i=~‘“‘;*C*S”S”C*S B@ TOD 248/90 2OG/BB 188/76 297/96 
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Lanp RECLAMATION 


The soil-crosion preblem-mainly-exists in the catchment area of 
the Ghaghra, Choti Saryu, Kunwar, Tons, Mangai, Besu and Ganga 
rivers. ‘The total area of 52,000 hectares of land is affected by soil ero- 
sion problem. Though this problem exist in all the parts of the dis- 
trict but Phulpur, Azamgarh and Muhammadabad vahsils are much 
affected by it. To control soil erosion a scheme was started m the dis- 
trictin 1965 and under it about 452 hectares of usar lands were reclaimed 
till 1967. The soil conservation unit in 1967 took up the work of 
demarcation and levelling on the cultivators field. 


The department of soil conservation has also undertaken the work 
of construction of ku;cha and pucea irrigation channels, drains and 
chak roads in the Kalava command area of Sharda Sahayak Canal and 
about 24 km. kutcha and 8 km. pueca irrigation channels have been 
constructed so far. Till 1975 about 8,894 ha. of land was improved 
and made good for cultivation. 


IRRIGATION 


The d'strict is well provided with means of irrigation. Actual fig- 
ures of irrigation are available from 1885 onwards. For ten years ending 
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in 1894 the average area irrigated was 4,91,267 acres (1,98,809 hectares) 
or 58,27 pr cent of the net cultivation, the maximum being 5,19,550 
acres (2,10,254 hectares) or 60.71 per cent in 1891-92, and the minimum 
3,79,220 acres (1,583,465 hectares) or 45.43 per cent in 1886-87. For 
the succeeding decade from 1895 to 1904 the irrigated area averaged 
4,65,832 acres (1,88,313 hectares) or 61.31 per cent of the area cultivated, 
Though the area irrigated was less but its proportion to cultivation had 
risen mainly due to the decrease in the cultivated area, 


The following statement gives the data of total irrigated arca in the 
district in some of the years between 1901 and 1971: 


Irrigated area 


Year (in thousands) Percentage to the 
re te a Cyltivated area 
Acres Hectares 
1901 AT4 102 61.0 
1911 455 184 5z.0 
1981 491 199 53.1 
1941 514 168 53.5 
1951 582 215 51.8 
1961 545 222 52 .8 
1971 608 246 55.5 
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Means of Irrigation 


Canals—The Sharda canal system is the chief source of irrigation 
by canals in the district. Total length of this canal system is 228 km, 
from which about 16,527 hectares of land was irrigated during the year 
1975-76. As there was shortage of water, therefore, Sharda Sahayak 
Pariyojna was framed to augument the supplies in them and also. to 
extend the irrigation facilities in the district. Under this scheme the 
existing channels were remodelled for greater discharges and new cha- 
nnels of 800 km. were constructed. The approximate command area: 
of these channels before the Sharda Sahayak Pariyojna was started, was 
84,254 hectares, It is proposed to bring 1,72,000 hectares of additional 
area in the Sharda Canal command arca. Besides, the Dohtighat canal 
which has been taken out from the Ghaghra river near Dohrighat town 
on the right bank of the river has a total length of its system (channels) 
of 180 km. The system irrigated about 16,527 hectares of land during 
the year 1976-77. Under a project for increasing the capacity of this 
canal 20 km. of new channel has been made which irrigated an area of 
8,200 hectares in 1976-77. Under a scheme Dohrighat link channel will 
link Dohvighat canal to Sharda Sahayak canal through Tanda canal, 
This project cnvisages irrigation facilities to additional 18,000 hectares, 
north of the Tons river in the Sagriand Ghosi_ tahsils by addition of 
800 km, of new channels. 


Tube-wells—Irrigation is also done by the tube-wells, The 
number of tube-wells and the area irrigated by them during the last 
three years is given below : 
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Year No, of tube-wells Area irrigated in 
hectares 

1973-74 454 2,173. 

1974—75 479 28,862 

1975— 76 481 28 224 
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Under a new scheme about 106 new tube-wells are to be construc- 
ted in the district which will irrigate an arca of about 10,600. hectares. 


Wells —Wells can be constructed in most parts of the district and 
the only matter that causes difficulty is the sandy nature of the sub- 
soil in portions of the bangar and in the kachhar tract. Tue depth 
at which water is found varies in different portions of the district. 
In the northern bangar tract water is generally found at 4.5 m. 
from the surface of the ground, though it lies at a greater depth 
in the land near the main streams, In the kachhar the aver.ge depth 
is not more than 8m. while in the southern tract water is met with at 
5.4m, from the surface. Wells are worked after several different 
methods. The most common is that known as the dhenkul or lever 
and somewhere charki or psrsian wheel is also in use. In 1975-76 the 
number of government and private wells was 87,194 which irrigated 
an area of 42,618 hectares. 


Tanks or Lakes —Likeallothsr eastern district here, too, there 
are a number of |: kes and artificial tenks for irrigation purposes. The 
hollows in and near sites made by removing earth for building purposes 
are also uscd for irrigation. There are many old tanks with surrounding 
pucca walls. The water is generally raised from the tank to the field 
by means of dauri, a round shellow basket made of wickcr or bamboo 
matting. Another mode of imigation employed in swamps and tanks 
is knownas don. The den econs'sts of the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
into a trough, one eno being blocked and the other open. Itis placed 
on ridge with the closed end projecting over the water and attached to 
a lever by rope. The labour sinks the closed end tillit fills with water 
and then helping the lever to raise it, discharges the water into the 
waterway. It is found only in certsia ereas and is nut very common, 
‘The total arca irrigated by the tanks and lakes was 19,419 hectares in 
1975-76, 


Minor Irrigation Works—For small farmers minor irrigation 
works have been mtroduced in the district. A bricf desctiption of 
minor irrigation works and the area irrigated by them is as follows: 





No. of No, of No. of Private Area 
Plans masonary rahaits pumping tube- _ irrigated 
wells sets wells In 
hectares 
1 2,372 141 —_ _— 8,052 
Ir 1,215 760 88 _ 3,855 
Tit 10,046 7,682 364 14 25,882 
Yearly Plans 7,388 7,708 1,684 3,670 49,781 
1966-67 to 1968-69 
IV 1,958 1,706 924 6,752 80,814 
423 245 717 4,879 87,010 


Vv 
1974-75 t0 1975-76 
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Under a scheme sponsored by the World Bauk for the minor irri- 
gation works of the district amount of Rs 1.80 crores was sanctioned 
for the year 1976-77, The amount was to be spenion 64 masonary 
wells, 89 wells with rahat, 706 pumping sets and 1,209 private tube- 
wells. On the completion of propsed minor irrigation works an 
additional areca of 12,074 hectares is expected to be irrigated, 


AGRICULTURE INCLUDING HorTICULTURE 
Soils 


There cxist different kinds of soils in the district which are known 
by different names. The clay which is the predominant soil in the 
southern portion, of the district is divided into three classes. The clean 
grey clay which contains little organic matter is the prevalent variety 
and is knowa as matiara, while that which lies in the depressed rice- 
lands and assumes a blackish colour from the admixture of organic 
matter is known as karail, In the vicinity of the raised waste tracts, 
the soil is lighter both in texture and in colour and is called kabsa, It 
contains larger amount of saline matter than either matiara or karail 
and it is less fertile. It also dries soon and cracks but little, whereas 
karail shrinks greatly under the influence of drought. Matiara, on the 
other hand, is a fertile plastic clay which. grows all varieties of crops, 
In the northern portion of the district the proportion of sand in the 
soil is greater than in the south, and the prevailing earth becomes a 
loam,kaown locally as balsunder anda very sandy variety is called balut. 
Clay soils and rice-lands, however, are also met in and near the swamps 
and lakes. Besides these natural divisions, artificial distinctions are 
also recognised by thc people and considered with reference to their 
erop-beaxing capabilities. The soils of the district may be divided into 
two great classes-the rice-lands called kiari, dhanao, or dhankar and 
those bearing spring and other crops which are known as harjins. 
In the harjins area the people draw a further distinction between the 
land which is near the village and hence receives the best manure, and 
the out-lying fields. The former is kaown as per and the latter as palo 
an anology being drawn from a tree, the trunk of which is called per and 
the outlying branches palo. These terms are not applied to harjins land. 
In the south of the district , the harjins land is generally called as per 
and the other term palo is applied to the rice-lands. Per corresponds 
to the bara, gauhan, goenr or goind of other districts in the State, 


Harvests 

The three harvests of the district are known by their usual names- 
Rabi, Kharif and Zaid, The Kharif of rainfed crops are sown in June 
and July and harvested in September-October while Rabi or irrigated 
crops are sown in October-November and harvested in February-March, 
Of the two main harvests the main crops of the Kharifare rice, maize 
and mandua and those of Rabi are the wheat, barley, gram, arhar and 


peas. 


PrinctpaL Kaarir Crops 


Paddy—The largest area covered by any crop in the Kharif har- 
yest is that occupied by paddy . The paddy grown in the district is 
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of different varieties and about 58 per cent consists of the late or trans- 
planted paddy, known generically as jarhan or aghini which is of supe- 
rior quality to the early paddy, called bhadain. Early paddy is gene- 
rally sown broadcast when the rainy season has fairly commenced in 
June or July. The varieties known as satha, bagri, selha, deola and 
others with short fine stalks are grown chiefly on lands that are not 
liable to much flooding and have not a very stiff soil, Koranga and dudha 
are sown in stiff clay soils which are moderately flooded, while long- 
stalked varieties such as bhainsalot and mansara are grown in the dep- 
ressions and old abandoned channels in the kackhar tract where inun- 
dation frequently occurs. The early paddy which is grown in the 
sandy stretches of the Ghaghra is known as sokan. On the first fall 
of showers in the hot wrather the land is ploughed up, sown with sokan 
and then harrowed. The seed garminates as soon as the rains come 
and the crop ripens in September. In favourable seasons it gives 
a good yield. In a few lakes and swamps, notably in Salona Tal, 
a prddy called dhusin is grown, The hot weather marsh paddy, 
known as boro, is gown in some parts Of the district, where the requisite 
slimy soil is found in the bxds of lakes or nalas. The chief places 
are Salona Tal, Narja Tal, Patach and Ratoi Tals. The seedis sown 
during December and January and_transplanting is donc in February. 
In May the crop is harvested, In 1971. the total area under paddy 
was 2,138,617 hectares. 


Maize-——Maize is very important stapl¢ crop in some parts of the 
district. It flourishes on the higher lands. The crop is generally sown 
on 8 good soil, in which there is a plentiful supply of manure. It has the 
great advantage of reaching maturity at an early date, so it is less aff- 
ected than other staples by a premature cessation of the rains. It is 
known in the district by the names of junhari, and makai. In 1971 it 
covered an area of 20,629 hectarcs. 


Jowar and Bajra—Next in importance among the Kharif staples 
are jowar and bajra, both of which rank high among the principal 
food-grains and also afford excellent fodder for cattle. They are 
mostly grown in combination with arhar..It flourishes in all parts 
of the district and often is very dense and tall, In 1971 jowar 
covered 268 hectares and bajra 728 hectares. The cultivation of jowar 
and bajra have of late gained a spurt asa result of the popularity of 
various high-yielding varictics leveloped in the state at Pantnagar 
and other places. 


Other Crops—Th. other main cereals are mandua, sawan, and 
pulses like urd and moth. The areas covered by the first two in 1971 
were 435 hectares and 14,086 hectares respectively and that of the last 
two 876 hectares and 149 hectares respectively. 


Principal Rabi Crops 


Barley—Of the Rabi crops the important is barley which covers 
a large area. In 1971 it covered 98,145 hectares, Barley is grown 
in all parts of the district and grows in light as well as in ordinary soil. 
Tt frequently flourishes without irrigation, It is commonly sown after 
early rice. It is grown separately as well as with other crops. 


Wheat~—Wiaat is more viluable but at the same time more ex-, 
pensive crop. Tt requires a rich and well manured soil and is mainly 
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confined to the gotnd land where it can obtain the abundant irrigation 
that is necessary. It is sown in kartika on land that has been ploughed 
more often than for barley, sometimes as often as twenty times, It 
is watered in December, January and February, unless that is rendered 
unnecessary by abundant winter rains, and is harvested in the end of 
March and beginning of April. In parts where the soil is very rich, 
wheat is grown as a second crop after early rice or after jowar and bajra 
when these are grown alone. The area covered by wheat was 56,406 
hectares in the year 1971. 


Gram--It is also an important Rabi staple. Ths area of its cul- 
tivation has increased considerably, This extension is due to the 
increase in the pzactic: of double cropping as now it is g:nerally sown 
along with p2as, Gram is generally sown on the fizlds from which rice 
crop has been taken. It is also sown in ground flooded in rainy season, 
where they are sown after the flood recede. In 1971 the area unde the 
gram alone and mixed was 22,561 hectares. 


Pea—Pea is a favourite food crop and is the earliest to be reaped of 
all the Rabi staples, as the harvest is over by the end of February. Peas 
are usually watered once, and do not require much manure. These are 
grown both in the best lands wheré the fields have been prepared to 
receive them by lying fallow during the rains , as also in inferior land, 
hae rice, maize or jowar. In 1971 the area of pea extended to 48,841 
hectares. 


Other Crops-—Of the Rabi pulses, arhar is the most important 
and it covered an area of 21,520 hectares in 1971. Itis sown with main 
kharif crops but is harvested after most of the Rabi crops. This is 
perhaps, why it is rarely combined with jowar or bajra which are har- 
vested by November-Decemher, leaving it standing alone in the fields. 
It is to be seen in almost every village and apart from its popularity 
as a staple combination in the diet of the people with rice it is also 
preferred as a leguminous crop which best alternates with a cereal crop 
in the fields. 


Non-food Crops 


The main non-food crops of the district are sugar-cane, jute, sun- 
hemp (fibre) and oil seeds of different types. 


Suger-cane is an important crop. In 1971 it was grown in 39,688 
hectares both in loam and clay soils. There are three varieties grown, 
known as kuswar, mangun and sarauti, the choice of any of these being 
a matter of p:eference on the part of the cultivators. 


Sun-hemp is grown. both for its fibres and as green manures in the 
fields. It was sown in area of 8,598 hzetares in 1971. The same year 
oil-seeds eavered an area.of 858 hectares which included 116 hectares 
of mustard, 175 hectares of linseed. Ground nut was cultivated in 

62 hectares, 
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Improvement of Agriculture 


Tt was realized that with the traditional methods of cultivation the 
rapidly increasing demund for food-geains could not b2 successfully met. 
Improvements and chang.s in th? patterns and techniqu2s of cultivation 

are, therefore, adopted after the country gained indep2ndence. Deve- 
lopment of agriculture occupied ar, important place inal] the Five-Year 
Plans. Improved m+thods of growing wheat and barley and the Japa- 
nese method of prddy cultivation were popularizad among the culti- 
vators of the district. These m>thods includ> proper tillage, sufficient 
and timsly manuring, sowing seeds of improv:d varities and high yiel- 
ding crops, sufficient and timrly irrig.tion and protection of erops aga- 
jnst pests and diszases. The sixties of this cantury saw the ushering in 
of ths ‘gees. revolution’ in th> courtry, under which programmes of 
intensive cultivation znd sowing of high yielding varities of crops have 
bron implominted, This is dox2 through agvicultural compaigns-Kharif, 
Rabi and Zaid-which are taken up evary year in the district. During 
the eamp.iig. p:riod the work:-rs and p:ogressive cultivators are imé< 
parted training in diff:rent ageicultural works, Much stress is laid for 
tiking recours? to the various methods of development such as plant 
protection measures, use of improved agricultural implements and 
storage of grains, ete. The agriculture “dspirtment gives tugavi and 
other loans to the cultivators for pueposes lik: the purchase of chemi- 
ext manure, agticultuzal implem2ats, imp:oved variety of seeds,  pesti- 
cides and bullocks. 


Seed Distribution-—Th-re are 59 seed stores of agriculture depart- 
mont in the district which supply improved seeds to cultivators. The 
total quantity of seeds of diffsrent cergals distributed during the last 
three years is given below : 


Year Quantity of seeds distributed 
_ (in quintals) 
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1973— 74 15,899 
1974— 75 4,228 
1975— 76 6.101 
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The agriculture department also distributes loans for agriculture 
purposes, The amount distributed during the last five years is given 
below: 
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Year Amount distributed (in Rs) 
Tea Ss—<CS~Ssé‘s~*s*s*~*~:~”:”:”:C«CWSS 

1973— 74 2,770,000 

197%4— 75 2,24,928 


1975—76 1,12,555 
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The ¢o-operative department has also their seed stores for the dis- 
tribution of improved variety of sceds. The totel number of co-opera- 
tive sced storés in 1976 was 54 out of which only 27 were working and 
the rest were defunct. The details of quantity of seeds distributed for 
Rabi and Kherif crops during the last five years.is given below : 




















Year Amount of seeds distributed 
(in quintals) 
Se fab hl 
1972. 73 8,913 Ms 
1978-~-74 8,439 “ 
1974-75 8,316 
1975-—-76 8,152 Bo 





oe 





The amownt of loan given by the co-operative department during 
the last five years is given in thé following statement ; 
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Year Amount distributed (in Rs) 

1972—78 85,67,708 

1973—74 1,15,54,051 

1974—75 1,12,77,033 

1975-- 76 1,15,46.000 
Horticulture 


The horticulture department has two nurscrics which supply fruit 
plants and seeds of vegutables to th: cultivators. About 82,253 feu't 
plants and 8,3 lakh vegetable seedlings were supplicd by the department 
in 1976-77. It also supplied 3,832 kg, of vegetable seeds to the culti- 
vators in 1976-77, 


Rotation of Crops and Mixed Cultivation 


The furmers of the district Liv: been growing dilfercnt crops by 
rotation in the same fizld for esntueizs, Buti: the past their knowledy: 
about the advant:ges of practices of growi ig evops i) votition Was em- 
pirical rather than scientifie. The agriculture depirtment now makes 
the results of ths latest researches regarding the rotition of crops avai- 
lable to the cultivators. They are, therefore, much more enlight:ned 
and try to adopt newer rotrtions of ezvops, Different rotations of crops 
in the district depend up?” soil typ7s and availzbility of irrigation. Ta: 
common rotation in the irvigated fields is wheat or masur and gram after 
paddy. In the uuirrigatcd fi:lds gram o1 masur after paddy; wheat , gram 
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linseed after jowa: are the main rotations. Leguminous crops like moong 
and urd provide nitrogenous ingredients to the soil and are thus mixed 
with arhar, jowar, til or groundnut. 


Mixed Cultivation—The practice of growing more than one crop in 
a field simultaneously gives additional harvest, besides increasing the 
fertility of the soil. Usually the pests, diseases and adverse weathet 
conditions also do not affect all the crops equally. Accordingly, arhar 
is sown mixed with bajra or with jowar and urd both, maize with arhar 
and urd, barley with gram or peas, and potato with wheat. 


Agricultural Diseases and Pests 


There are four main enemies of crops in the district, viz. animals, 
birds, insects and diseases. Monkeys, rats, squirrels, wild animals, bats, 
parrots and some others damage the crops badly, besides a number of 
plant diseases which differ from crop to crop. The usual method of pro- 
tection normally provided by the cultivators are fencing, keeping watch 
and destruction of animals and birds, whereas pests are killed by in- 
secticides. The following statement gives the common, diseases and 
insects with which the main crops ave generally affected : 
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Crop Common insect Common. disease 
yt mn tt i in i i de is nt a tt iy a i at 
l 2 8 
eee jac I a es 
Paddy Gundhy, bug, Paddy stemborer, Khaira, Bacterial, blight, 
Rise hispa, Army worm, Root Bacterial streak, Blast, 
weevil Tungrovirces 
Jowar and bajra Red hairy catter-piller, Leaf Green ear disease of bajra 
roller, stem borer 
Wheat Gujia and termite Rust, Smut, Blight of wheat 
Pea and arhar Pod borer Powdery mildew, Downey 
mildew 
Potato _ Blight of potato 
Sugar-cane Pyrilla, Stem borer, Gujia and Red rat of sugar-cane 
Termite, Sugar-cane white fly 
Mango Mango hopper, Powdery mildew of mango, 
Mango mealy bug Black tip of mango 
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There are various insecticides and pesticides like Aldrin, BHC and 
DDT which are sprayed and dusted over the crops to control pests and 
diseases. To save the crops from seed borne diseases the seeds are dried 
in the sun and also treated with certain chemicals before sowing. There 
are also various leafy growths and weeds which are harmful to the crops. 
These are usuelly overcome by systematic and timely weeding, inter- 
culturing and the deep ploughing of the fields. The plant protection 
staff posted in the district gives free adv,ce to the cultivatcrs for raising 
healthy crops, ineludin 4 th s« of fruits and vigetables. They also pro- 


vide insecticides, spray 1.gand dusting machires and services of trained 
stulf at moderate criurges, 
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ANIMAL HusBaNpry AND FISHERIES 
Animal Husbandry 


The animal husbandry department looks after the veterinary and 
animal husbandry work in the district and is concerned with the develop- 
ment of cattle, poultry breeding, sheep breeding and allicd schemes and 
prevention and treatment of various animal diseases, 


Development of Live-stock—The agryicultural improvement 
is impossible without cattle development. The cattle provides the re- 
quired motive power for various agricultural operations including plo- 
ughing, harrowing, sowing, irrigation, etc., besides providing the farm 
yard manwre and milk. The bullocks play an important role as draught 
power for pulling carts which are still the chief means ofrura]l transport. 
Development of cattle both for milk yield and draught capacity is, there- 
fore, very necessary. Due to the increase of cultivated land the waste 
tand and pastures are dsercasing, Gzazing facilities are provided by 
the government and gaon panchayats, These are also allowed, in pri- 
vate groves and in harvested or fallow fields and within the precincts 
of the railways. The main fodder.crops sown in the district are M.P. 
charj, Lobia, Barseem and Mithi Jowar and the total area under them 
was 271.51 hectares in the year 1975-76, 


Stud bulls and cattle of good breed are being imported jn the district 
from Haryana and Punjab. To improve the breed of cattle the govern- 
ment has also started artificial insemination scheme in the district. 
There are 19 artificial] insemination centres in the district where cattle 
are artificially inseminated. The total number of stockman centres in 
the district is 48. Besides this, there are 83 veterinary hospitals and 4 
dispensaries in the district. The following statement gives the number 
of animals treated and vaccinated against various diseases, castrated 
and artificial inseminations done during cach Plan period, 
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No, of No. of No. of No. of 

Plan period animals animals animals animals 
treated castrated vaccinated insemina- 

ted 
ge eah imal ames Sem Sore oN Sm AG Pr rt ns em A 
1 2 8 4 5 

a et a nl cad a em Re NR ny nd any ne a a Ra gy A NG 
I Five-year Plan 49,876 9,872 88,489 656 
Il Five-year Plan 55,311 11,479 62,368 4,984 
TIE Five-year Plan 1,038,468 24,891 2,12,028 4,218 
TV and V Five-year Plans upto 1976 89,947 7,665  3,98,060 81,818 
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Agriculture by tractor is not very popular in the dist.ict as the far- 
mers have small holdings. The ordinary cattle of the district are small 
and inferior in strength as compared to those of the western districts 
in the State. Animals of the better class are stillfew. The vast majority 
of animals are fed on pual or rice straw probably one of the poorest kind 
of foddev on which plough cattle subsist anywhere. The statement 
given below shows the figures of live-stock population in the district 
according to the csnsus of cattle conducted during the year 1971-72; 
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Live-siock Nuniber 
_ ca as rt tt ae a eae 
SENG || ee ea 

Calveg 1,28,518 

Buffaloes 2,40,404 

Sheep 56,730 

Goats 2,00,846 

Pigs 37,987 

Others 7,139 
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Sheep and goats aire generally reared with the object of obtaining 
their hide and flesh. Goats are ofa smalland infurior type, yielding 
little milk and requiring scanty attention, Sh:cp provide coarse wool 
which is used by the villagers. 


Cattle Diseases and their Treatment 


The most common cattle diseases in the district are rinderpest, 
haemorrhagic septicaemia, Ranikhet disease and foul pox. Besides 
these black quarter and anthrax also attack the animals, though their 
incidence is comparatively lower. The treatment of animals and their 
vaccination against various discases is now done in vetcrinary hospitals, 
dispensaries, and stockmen centres. The farmers have now become con- 
cious of the efficacy of the modern methods of prevention and tiecat- 
ment of cattle diseases and the old superstitious practices arc not taken 
recourse to any longer by the rural folk. The statement above gives 
an idea of the popularity of the modern methods. 


The three important cattle fairs of the district are held at Fharia, 
Madhuban and Raunapar of the Muhammadpur, Medhuban and 
Haraiya development blocks respectively. 


Poultry 


The main breed generally found here is desé (indigenous) but im- 
proved breeds are also becoming popular. About 33,558 a day old chicks, 
452 a month old chicks and 528 two months old chicks and 444 grow: 
up birds of the improved varicty were distributed in the district in 


1975-76. The 1971-72 live-stock census recorded 2,387,750 birds under 
this head. 
Fisheries 

Fish of the different varieties are found jn the district. Fish are 


caught with nets of various kinds and witi line and red, Tne majn acti- 
vities of the fisheries department are development and exploitation of 
reservoirs for pisiculture and supply of fingerlings to private breeders 
and Geam Samajs. The statement below gives the details of collection 
of seeds and production of fingerlings during the last five years ; 
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Year No. of seeds collected No. of finger. 
lings produced 
a A a tt a Rt tt 4 
1 2 8 
1971— 72 25,05,200 1,06,560 
1972-73 1,28,000 63,425 
19738—74 17,88,000 1,738,950 
1974-75 11,24,400 1,279,750 
1975—76 8,06,620 85,000 
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In the district there is a tank of fisheries depaitment known as 
Lakhrav where fingerlings are developed. Besides this, there are two 
other fish farms at Hijipur and Azmatgarh. The Hajipur fish 
farm has been established with the object of producing fish seeds and the 
maximum, distribution of fingerlings. It isa good reservoir of country 
and foreign fishes. About 92,750 fingerlings were distributed in 1974-75 
and 89,000 in 1975-76, At Azmatgarh fish farm up to 1975 there was 
stock ofonly country fish. -In 1974-75~ about 35,000 fingerlings were 
distributed from this farm to the pisjcultwists, In 1975-76 the work 
of rearing foreign fishes has also beon started in this farm, The rate 
of supply of fingerlings of the country fish was Rs 40 per thousand whil: 
that of foreign fish Rs 100 per thousand in 1976. 


Natural CALAMITIES 


With a stable rainfall and excellent: means of irrigation Azamgarh 
has seldom been visited by famines of any great intensity, though it has 
not wholly escaped the more serious calamitics of this nature which have 
fallen elsewhere upon the State. Of carly famines there are no records 
extant. The district was affected hy drough' in 1788 when some people 
lost their lives in Mau. One Mira. Ata Beg was chaklauar of Azamgarh 
at the time, and a mosque and wells in the town of Kopaganj are pointed 
out which he had caused to be made in o: de. to give employment to the 
poor of the place. In 1868-69, the out turn of the Rabi was between 
one-half and_ three-quarters of the average. High prices ruled in 1869 
and it caused some distress, as a result of which it was found necessary 
to open poor-houses and dispense charitable relief. Some distress among 
the poor in Azamgarh and other tow.s was produe2d by the se wreity 
of 1878-74 but th district ese2p2d as usuil for more lightly than its neigh- 
bours, and the o: ly nicasure of relief called for was the distribution of 
charitable relief, 


There was great distress in Azamgarh during the famine of 1877-78, 
but the condition was not so bad as in other districts. The failure of 
the Kharif crops was severly felt in Azamgarh especially in Sagri, Mau, 
Ghosi and Muhammadabad, as prices rose to an unpvecedented height, 
but the distress did not become acute until the beginning of January, 
1878. On January 18th, 1878, 1elief works were opened. The periods 
of greatest’ distress were January and February, the daily average of 
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persons attending the works being 1,440 and 8,608 respectively. All 
relief works were closed in April, At the endof May signsof dis- 
tress again made their appearance and work was recommencedon June 
8rd, while a poor-house was opend at Azamgarh on June 25th, When 
the weather had become favourable for agriculturaloperations in July 
all relief works were closed. Altogether 1,388,294 wnits were relieved 
between January and April and 83,435 between June and September 
on relief works; while 53,328 were gratuitously relieved in the 
poor-houses. 


The famine of 1896-97 was severely felt in parts of the district, and 
the acutencss of the distvess was increascd by the fict that bad seasons 
had prevailed during the three preceding years. Several test works 
were opened in October, but only one attracted a large number of workers. 
This was due in part to the fact that a branch line from Turtipar to Azam- 
garh on the Bengal ard North-Western railway (now North-Eastern 
Railway) was under construction and was giving emp!oyment to between 
six and eight thousand persons. The total number of units relicved 
on works under the control of the public works department was 9,839,578. 
Poor-houses were Opened at various places which provided relief to the 
persons, Gratuitous relief to the people in their home was also distri- 
buted. Severe famine prevailedoyera large part of the State in 1907-08, 
but Azamgarh was not much affeeted.No large relicf works under the 
controlof the public works department were found necessary, but some 
small works were opened under the managementof civil authorities, 
relicf was distributed to the poor in their homes anda poor-house was 
established. Altogether Rs 1,00,158 were spent by the government in 
direct measures of relief, but Rs 2,95,165 of the Kharif instalment of 
land revenue were suspended and Rs 1,00,442 remitted, while not less 
than Rs 4,66,965 were advanced in loans for the purchase of seed and 
cittle and the construction of wells. 


The district again experiencsd floods in 1916 and 1948, 


CHAPTER V 
INDUSTRIES 


The district has a good agricultural base and a reasonably good 
infra-structure of various facilities. But the industrial base is still very 
weak, resulting ina low income to the district. The dominating agri- 
culture and weak industrial base together appeay to leave a gap, which 
can be effectively bridged by a co-ordinated approach to enrich the eco- 
nomy of the district. Industrially the district has becn one of the back- 
ward districts of the State. For want of chronicles, it is not possible 
to trace out the development of industries, avocations and the level of 
excellence achieved in the past. But it is certain that in ancient times 
and also in Mughal period, many villages of this region constituted self 
sufficient economic units producing their own cloth, czude agricultural 
implements and other necessities of life. It is, however, believed that 
during the peaceful reign of the first four Mughal emp2rors, some indus- 
tries and handicrafts prospered and yeceived considerable encourage- 
ment from the rulers and local chieftains. 


The old-time manufactures of the district were of some importance 
and afforded employment to a number of persons. The main were indigo, 
sugar, refined sugar, cloth, pottery and saltpetre. Indigo was the most 
important manufacture of the district and occupied a prominent posi- 
tion. The manufacture of indigo for export started from the early days 
of British rule. Crommelin, the commereial resident at Azamgarh and 
Maunath Bhanjan, along with two gentlemen named Stewart and Scott, 
started the first indigo concern in. Aazimgarh, Seven more factories 
were crected in 1807 at differcnt pliges and in 1808, a factory was esta- 
blished at Nizamabad with threc branches. Alter some time more 
small factories were er:cted ut vavious places. Till 1857 this trade was 
mainly in the hands of Europeans and by 1860, Indians began to take in- 
terest in the trade. Till 1877 number of fugtorics cxme up to 415. After- 
wards this industry start:d d-cl ning ard x]! the f.ctories whether owned 
by Buropeans.or Indians became victinvof evil days. As in other dis- 
tricts, natural indigo ws unable to compete with synthetie indigo, 
Now this industry is no more in existence. Sugar was one of the princi. 
pal exports of the district during the British period. It was one of the 
commoditics in which investments were made for the East India Company 
by the commercial residents of the district, In 1877 there were 1,567 
sugar refineries spreading allover the district specially in Nizamabad, 
Muhammadabad, Sagri and Ghosi. 


There were two kinds uf crude sugar made in the district, One 
of these was call:d gur, bheli or dhosa (a solid dry mass) while the other 
Was rab which was refined tv a certain extent. It was the basis of the 
refined sugar manufactured in th: district which was known as kacheht 
chint, shakkar or pakki chini. Cultivators did not manufacture pakke 
chini or fully refined sugar, this was mod: cithoy by traders or industrial 
units owners, At Phulpur the method of refining sugar differed some- 
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what from that was followed in the rest of the district. Here refined sugar 
was made only from shakkar. Phulpur sugar was very granular and 
sweet and sold ata higher price than that manufactured elsewhere in 
the district. 


Azamgarh has long enjoyed a ezlebrity for the manufacture of cloth 
and although the trade at present is ina somewhat depressed condition, 
it is still an important industry. In former days not only was the whole 
pepulation of the district clad in cloth of local menufacture, but also 
large quant’ tics cf different kinds were exported to other parts cf the 
country. The important centres cf the industry were the towns of 
Maunath Bhanjan, Muhammadabad and Kopaganj, where cloth of 
a very fine texture with silk admixture was made and the weavers 
were mostly Muhammadan. In 1876, the numberof looms in the 
district was 18,058 and according to the census of 1872 the number of 
weavers above the age groupof15 was 12,700, In 1901 there were 
60,394 persons who derived their livelihood from cotton weaving and 
allied industries. In Mubarakpur the chief product wasa silk and 
cotton union like satin the fabrics boing known as Sanqgis and Ghaltan, 
Sanqi derived its name from the fact that two warp threads were 
treated together as one threadin weaving. A wavy line, called 
khanjan, ran along the whole'width ofthe fabric and was produced 
by the requisite manipulation of the weft thread. The characteristic 
form was green or yellow warp with red weft and the cloth was a 
favourite one with all classes of population especially Muslims. The 
name ghalta was derived from the Persian, ghaltidan, ‘to roll probably 
with reference to its smooth glazed surface. Though an admixture of 
silk and cotton, the upper surfaee of ghalta was so well pressed and 
ealendered that the presence of cotton, could hardly be identified, 
while the back showed very little silk and almost all cotton, The 
characteristic pattern on a ghalia was checks bounded by one, two or 
three lines and the portion between the lines running jn one direction 
filled in with silk of a different colour from the rest of the fabric, hence 
there was a comb‘nation of checks and stripes. The raw material 
used was both mulberry and tasar silk imported from Bengal. Ghalias, 
were Woven with white yarn and then dyed with chemical dyes. 
Owing to trade depression in the later days, many of the weavers in 
Mubarakpur were compelled to resort to the weaving of cotton hand- 
kerchiefs and pagris. At Maunath Bhanjan weavers started manu- 
facturing dakhhini pagri, for the Marathas. Dhotis and saris for 
local use as well as for the southern distrjets were woven in large num- 
bers. The yarn was supplied at Mau by dealers who imported it 
from Kanpur and Calcutta and dyeditat home with aniline dyes 
for infer‘or articles. The finished cloth was usually sold in the open 
market to dealers, who had shops at Kanpur, Pune, Hyderabad and 
Calcutta. 


Fancy pottery was made at Nizamabad. Itis said that the art 
came from Gujarat, whence the ancestors of the potters accompanied 
Abdul Farah Nizimabadi in the reign of Aurangz?b, The pottery was 
black or reddish brown wire, ornamented with designs in silver foil. 
The articles p‘oduced were chiefly teapots, sugar-boils, candlestick 
stands, vases and the like. These were goncrally very cheap in price, 
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Saltpetre was manufactured in all parganas exccpt Muanath 
Bhanjan and Atraulia: There were two saltpetre refineries in the 
district at the erd of the last century, the one at Kopaganj in pargana 
Muhammadabad and the other at Gajaipur in pargana Nathupur. The 
refined saltpetre was sent to Calcutta for export to Europe. Carbo- 
nate of soda, which was krown as sajj was exported to Patna and 
other places in the east fcr use in the manufacture of soap and glass, 


These industries declined ard their market dwindled with the 
availability of mill made goods at cheaper rates. 


Power 


Electric power js available from the U.P. Grid, and the district 
has 12 power sub-stations at present. 


The ecnsumption of power jn various sectors of the economy in 
the district in 1973 was as follows : 
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Sector Number of 
connections 
Light and fan 21,618 
Domestic power 248 
Industrial 1,267 
Agriculture 6,929 
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Rural Electrification 


Only 119 villages, being 2:1 per/cent of the total revenue collecting 
villages were electrified till 1970 . By 1973 the number had increased 
to 220 villages, 


Large-scale Industries 


The district has only two large scale units, one for cotton yarn 
at Maunath Bhanjan and the other a co-operative sugar mjll at Sathiaon, 


Textile Mills, Maunath Bhanjan—This unit is engaged in pro= 
ducing cotton yarn and cotton vest. The capita loutlay of this unit was 
Rs 201.10 lakhs and the cotton yarn and cotton vest produced worth 
Rs 2,57,093 lakhs in 1974, The raw material consumed is moslty impora 
ted from Bombay, Kanpur and Ahmedabad and was valued locally be- 
sides being exported to Basti, Gorakhpur, Kanpur, Allahabad, ete. 
The managements has a plan for its expansion, 


The Kisan Sahkari Chini Mills, Ltd., Sathiaon, Azamgarh— 
The mill is situated at a distance of about 45 m., (in south) from the 
railway station, Sathiaon. It was established only a few years back, 
The first consignment of susar went out only in December 31, 1975, 
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The capital outlay of this unit was Rs 1,81,89,562, while the value of 
raw material consumed was approximately Rs 2,56,000 till March 31, 
1975, The mill produced only 256 quintals of sugar in 1975. 


Smali-scale Industries 


Agricultural implements, mechanical engineering goods, textile 
and allied products, chemicals and allied goods, plastic and rubber 
goods, electrical goods, glass wares, food and allied products are 
produced in a large number of small-scale industrial units, which 
are mainly located in the urban areas. 


The following statement gives comparative figures of different 
units of small scale industries in the district in 1956 and 1976: 
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Particulars 1956 1976 
Total number of units 347 229 
Total number of persons employed 11,586 1,037 
Total investment (in Rs) 29,92,000 6,51,67,416 
Total value of raw material consumed (in Fs) 16,16,000 1,17,58,879 
Total production (in Rs) 46,583,000 2,38,28,011 
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The above statement shows that the investment and the value 
of production of goods in this sector has gone up since 1956 and _ it 
appears that now these industries have become more capital intensive, 


Agricultural Implements— Ploughs, crushers, buckets, thra- 
shers, chain pumps and pans (for making jaggery) are produced in 30 
units, majority of which are located at Phulphur, Azamgarh, Maunath 
Bhanjan, Lalganj, Ghosi, Captainganj, Thekman and Rani ki Sarai. 
The units are operated by electricity and use iron and coal as raw 
material. 


Mechanical Engineering Goods—Spare parts of machinery, 
rolling shutters, steel boxes, sheets, bars pistons couplings, flanges, 
liners, water pumps and nails are produced jn 28 units, which are 
mainly located at Azamgarh and Maunath Bhanjan. General repair 
woik is also done by some of these units, These units have good 

rospects for expansion as the numberof tubewells and the use of 
improved implements are increasing fast in the district. 


Textile Based Industry— Sizing, calendering, wrapping is done 
in 26 units, These units manufacture cotton yarn as well. This in- 
dustry is chiefly located at Maunath Bhanjan, Kopaganj and Khaiabad. 
These industrial units are also engaged in job work. 
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Chemicals and Allied Goods— Candles, Ayurvedic medicines, 
soap, perfumed oil and paints are manufactured in 21 units, located 
at Azamgarh and Phulpur. These units use wax, colour, caustic soda, 
etc. as raw material. 


Plastic and Rubber Goods—Plastic badges, containers, cycle, 
tyres and tub2s and polethine bags are manufactured in 13 units, 
mainly located at Maunath Bhanjan, Azamgarh and Muhammadabad. 
The main raw mate.ial consumed by these units is imported but some 
items are locally available. 


Electrical Goods—The manufacture of minia‘ure bulbs and 
allied articles is done by 8 units, mainly located at Maunath Bhanjan. 
These units are purchasing the entire requirement of 1aw material 
from the open market, The cntirepreneurs of this industry have been 
advised by the industries dzpartmeni to start the manufacture of auto 
bulbs in view of the fast growing demand of the products. 


Glass and Ceramics—Optic.:l lenses, small glass, bottles, cups 
and plates and other crude glass articles are manufuctured in 7 units, 
mainly located at Azamgarh and Alinagar, Glass, sand and allied arti- 
cles are used as raw material in these, units, 


Food and Allied Products—Biscuits, toffee and other confec- 
tionery articles are producedin 4 units, located at Azamgarh and 
Dohrighat, Sugar, maida, soojee and ghee are used as raw material in 
this industry. 


Medicated Oil—Tic famous Noorani Tel (cil) is manufactured 
by an industrial unit, Indian Chemical Company, Maunath Bhanjan, 
established in 1989. The oil is medicated and is used to treat 
many ailments. The total capitalot the unit is Rs 5 lakhs and 
annual production varies between Rs 27 Jakhs to 39 lakhs. About 20 
persons are employed in this unit, The oil is exported to Nepal also. 


Other Industries—Aluminium utensils, steel furniture, auto- 
mobile parts, building material, printing, ice-candy and bricks are pro- 
duced in more than 90 units, scattered throughout the district. Most 
of these units employ labours on monthly or daily basis but some of 
them also pay wages on piece rate basis also. 


The following statement gives the total investment, value of raw 
material consumed, value of goods produced and number of persons 
employed in the registered industrial units of the district in 1974-75 ; 














Total Value of raw Total Number of 
Industries Investment material production _petsons 
(in Rs) consumed (in Rs) etployed 
Fan es Ae ot (ih Rs) ae 3 

Agricultural implements 5,00,000 6,75,000 8,00,000 121 
Mechanical engineering goods 3,15,000 2,385,000 5,00,000 340 
Textile and alied products 5,96,10,000 90,00,000 =‘1,34,14,911 105 
Chemicals ang allied gouds 6,00,000 72,000 1,03,000 Bl 
Plastic and rubber goods 18,50,000 16,837,000 80,00,000 52 
Electrical goods 2,00,000 70,000 85,000 32 
Glass wares 8,11,410 2,29,877 3.50,000 28 
Foog and allied products 2,638,000 1,50,000 2,25,000 16 
Others 17,50,000 14,00,000 50,00,000 45C 
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Village and Cottage Industries 


The village and cottage industries include mostly the handicrafts 
handed down from generation to generation. The p.rsons who are en- 
gaged in these industries generally supplement their income from 
other sources. Handloom and power-loom cloths, leather goods, 
pottery, khadi weaving, woolen articles, leather tanning, gur making 
and blanket making fall under this group of industries, which are man- 
ned and owned by particular section of the community. 


A survey of the v Ilage and cottage industries conducted in 1956 
revezled the following facts. 


Total number of units 70,000 
Total number of persons employed 1,72,000 
Total investment (in Rs) Rs 224.71 lakh 
Total value of raw materials used (in Rs) Rs 489.84 lakh 
Total value of goods produced (in Rs) Rs 772.71 lakh 


Handloom and Power-loom Industry—This constitute the 
most important industry in the district affording maximum employ- 
ment and is responsible for 60-pat centof the value of industrial pro- 
duction in th: district, Ustully itis a subsidiary occupation for some 
1.5 lakh of th: rural population. Itisa village household industry 
with looms set up in mostc! the rural houssholds. The productio.: 
pri cess is traditional. There are as many as 3.835 power looms also in 
the district. ‘The weavers are generally very proficient possessed of 
innate skill, and use mill made yarn. It is first dyed in their own 
houses or by a local dyer. The yarn is usually obtained in the form of 
ranks and as such it has to be loosened and unwound before it is wsap- 
ped. and sizzd, Unwinding, wsapping and sizing is usually done by 
the members of the weavers household. The dyed yarn is then 
operated into the pit fly shuttle loom and weaved into cloth or saris 
or lungis. Though this industry is scattered throughout the dist-ict, 
but for powerlooms Maunath Bhanjan, Khairabad and Kopaginj, are 
famous, while fcr handloom Ghosi, Kopag.nj, Khairabad, Muhamma- 
dabad, Chiriakot, Jahanaganj, Mubarakpur, Amila, Nawada, Maly:aj- 
ganj and Maunath Bharjan are the main centres, In 1975, thove were 
87,055 handlcoms, out of which 20,878 were in co-operative sector and 
the rest 16,177 in private sector. This industry has come in the fold 
of co-operative societies and the majority of the weavers have joined 
them. In 1975 the number of Central Weavers Co-operative Societies was 
4and the Primary Weavers Co-op2rative Societies numb2red 883 and 
their membership was 314 and 18,788 resp2ctively. Tae working capital 
of those societies was Rs 4,86,000 and Rs 64,88,009 and paid up share 
capital was Rs 78,000 and Rs 22,69,099 fos Central and P.imary Co- 
operative Societies respectively. As many as 10,000 persons were em- 
ployed in power-loom and 74,110 in handloom sector in 1975. 


The total valu2 of raw material consumed by th: handloom sector 
was about Rs 22 crores and the pzoduction amounted to Rs 85,5 croses 
while the valuc of raw miterial consum:d by th: powvr-loom sector 
was approximately Rs 10 crores and th: production amounted to ap- 
proximately Rs 14 crores in 1975, 
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This industry is getting incentive from the State government 
and there is a plan to change handloom into frame-looms. 


With the objects of giving financial assistance, arranging raw 
material at reasonable price giving technical training, and arranging 
a proper market for the produced goods an intensive handloom deve- 
lopment project has been started Maunath Bhanjan in February 1977. 
Under the control of this project about 8,000 handlooms are engaged 
in producing Janta Sarees at cheaper rates. About 5,000 sarces are 
purchased every day and are sent to different sale depots in and out- 
side the State. 

Besides, about ten power-looms are engaged in producing markin 
(plain uableachzd coarse cloth) and dhotis; and about twenty hand- 
jooms are manuiactu¢cing model cloth for shirts and lungis. 


Leather Goods-—The manufacture of shoes and allied articles is 
an age old industry depending mostly on traditional skill and work- 
manship. The shoes made conform mostly to indigenous desigas and 
utilize locally tanned leather. Though this industry is scattered in 
whole of the district but 28 co-operative industrial units are engaged 
jn it which are mainly located at Madhuban, Ghosi, Rajapur, Lalganj, 
Bachhaur, Aurangabad, Nizamabad, Jairamgarh, Jagdishpur, Bara- 
gaon, Mchnagar, Koelsa, and  Faigullapur. The total investment 
was Rs 41,000, while the raw material consumed was valued at Rs 
1,20,500 and the articles produced were worth Rs 1,45,500 in 1975, As 
many as 120 persons were engaged in this industry in the same year. 


Pottery——One of the oldest industries of the district, pottery, 
still contributes substantially to the economic life of the people. The 
fancy pottery made in Nizamabad has a long history. The potters 
of this place still make tea pots, sugar boils and other decorative arti- 
cles. Besides these, earthen wares and statues of gods and goddesses 
particularly of Ganesh, Laxmi, Shiva, Durga and Saraswati arc also 
made. These products fetch rich market during fairs and festivals, 
Smooth black clay commonly used is plentifully avaiable in the district, 
There were only 4 registered co-operative industria! units, located at 
Nizamabad, Huszinabed, Sahraja and Baragaon, engaged in this indus. 
try though mary unregistered urits are scattered throughout the dis- 
trict. The total investment of registered units was Rs 2,500 in which 
the raw materials consumed valued at Rs 10,000 and articles produced 
were worth Rs 13,500 in 1975, As many as 60 persons are employed 
in these units in the same year. 


Government is now giving incentive for the development of this 
industry and in near future a Pottery Development Centre is going to 
be established at Nizamabad. 


Khadi Weaving—There were 5 registered co-operative industrial 
units, located at Madhuban, Pharsara, Gonjanpar, Bhairopur and 
Pakari Buzurg, engaged in this industry. These units produce khadi 
cloth and the total investment of such units was Rs 1,40,000 while the 
raw materials consumed were valued at Rs 1,45,500 and the goods 
produced were worth Rs 1,60,500 in 1977. As many as 180 persons 
were engaged in this industry, 
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Woolen Articles—Woolen cloths and other articles are manu- 
factured by 5 registered co-operative industrial units, which are loca- 
ted at Parsamanpur, Mehnazpur, Rahuar Baidauli ard Piruthspur. 
The articles produced are moslty crude and rough. The total invest- 
ment of these units was Rs 2,500 while raw materials consumed were 
valued at Rs 4,500 and the articles produced were worth Rs 5,500 in 
1975. As many as 15 persons were employed by these uits. 


Leather Tanning—Azamgarh district has a concentration of tann- 
ing units and there are about 100 units engaging about ‘300 persons. 
Though there is no registered co-operative industrial unit, but the 
units are based on old families, Concentration of tanning units are 
found in Maunath Bhanjan, Sarai Mir, Rajapur, Jianpur and Mohiud- 
dinpur. The fixed investment on these units are on lime pits, tanning 
pits, knives and wooden equipment, the value of which on an average 
varies from Rs 20 to 50 per set. Artisans carry on their production 
on traditional and outmoded lines. The tanning materials commonly 
used are leaves of Amla Mathua,Bakula and Singri trees and the bark 
of the babul trees. This process is known as vegetable tanning pro- 
cess. The tanned hides are sold to local shoe makers. Total value of 
hides processed and sold per year was on an average of Rs 2,00,000 in 
the district. 


Gur Making—Next to handloom industry , gur making is the most 
important subsidiary industry of the rural economy. There arc more 
than 28,000 unregistered units engaged in this industry, giving employ- 
ment to more than 80,00\ persons and producing goods worth a little 
more than Rs 2.5 crore annually or, the average. Most of the persons 
engaged in this industry are part-time employees, generally they are 
cane growers, The traditional method 1s still used in the manufacture 
of gur. 


Blanket Making—This industry is scattered all over the district 
and about 225 unregistered units providing employment to more than 
600 persons are engaged in this industry. The artisans are generally 
Gadarias, who also rear sheep, do a little of cultivation and also weave 
blankets during the winter season. This industry is mainly located at 
Loniyadili, Pyarepatti, Nadauli, Bimalpatti and Kiria. Major portion 
of the investment is in the form of fixed capital. The raw material used 
is raw wool which is available in the district and the product has 
only a local market. The total value of the goods produced is about 
Rs 2.00 lakhs annually against capital investment of nearly Rs 45,000. 


In the rougher variety, woolen patiis are made and afterwards 
sewed togather to make blankets. Wool is spun by the women and the 
blanket is woven by the male members. 


The other coatteg2 industries existing in the district are box minu- 
facturing, bin mikiag, smoking tob1e99 making, stone crushing, ras- 
gbatat and basket miking, most of them in the rural areas. 
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Industrial Estate 


There are two Industrial Estatcs—the Small Industrial Estate at 
Az-mgarh and the Rural Industrial Estate at Ghosi, The former has 
11 sheds, but only 9 industrial units have been makirg production. 
These units produced goods worth Rs 22,00,000 and employed 130 per- 
sors ip. 1975, The latter has 5 sheds but only 2 ir.dustrial units have 
been functionirg. These units produced goods worth Rs 10,000 and 
gave employment to 8 persons in 1975. Workers ergaged in these 


units were on piece rate wages ar.d these units were not functioning 
regularly, 


Aid to Industries 


Azamgarh is one of the industrially under developed districts of 
the State ard assistance is given to various industries in the district 
under the State Aid to Irdustries Act and the Credit Guarantee Schemes 
of the State Bank of India, but since there is a dearth of entrepreneurs 
in the district, the credit facilities are rot being fully utilized. 


These industrics are availing the assistance from the U.P. Small- 
Industries Corporation, Kanpur and U.P, Financial Corporation, Kanpur 
on the recommendations of the Directorate of Industries U.P. The 
nationalized banks are now the major source of financial assistance to 
small-scale units in the district, 


Central Financial Institution-—The Industrial Development 

ank of India and Industrial Financial Corporation of India advance 

loans for projects upto Rs 1 erore to entreprencurs at an intercst rate 
lower by one per cent than the normal] ratc. 


The U.P. Financial Corporation, Kenpur, extends assistance to 
industrial concerns on i's own behalf and on behalf of the State govern- 
ment, Itsown plan of disbursement is known as the Corporation 
Loan Scheme, while the scheme under which the loans are advanced 
on behalf of State government, are known, as Liberalized Loan Scheme 
and Ordinary Loan Scheme, Under the former scheme, loans are 
advanced at reduced rates of interest and for longer periods extending 
up to 15 years. The corporation has becn authorised to carry on 
and transact various types of business. At present it has confined its 
activities to the granting of loans to industrial coneerns, issue 
deferred payment, giving guarantee to industrial units for the purchase 
of indigenous machinery from manufacturers and suppliers and acting 
as an agent of the State government for various schemes. The corpor- 
ation can grant loans under the Corporation Loans Scheme to the extent 
of Rs 80 lakh in the case of private and public limited companies or 
registered co-operative societies and Rs 15 lakhs in the case of 
proprietorship concerns. The rate of interest is 11.5 per cent per annum 
with a rebate of 2 per cent for promptrepayment. The loans under the 
Ordinary Loan Scheme and Liberalized Loan Schem: are considered for 
amounts ranging from Rs 5,600 to Rs 50,000. Th2 applications of loans 
under the schom:s ave chanrelised through the district industries 
officer, Azamgarh, Th2 interest charged is 8 per cont per annum with a 
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rebate of 2 per cent for prompt payment. The loans are recoverable 
in eight equal instalments. The number of instalments are increased 
in the case of Liberalized Loan Scheme. The following statement gives 
an idea of the loan assistance provided by the U.P. Financial corpora- 
tion during financial year 1974 : 





Number Loans disbursement 
Scheme of as on 81.8.74 
units (in lakhs of Rs) 


— 





Corporation Loan Scheme 10 12.80 
Liberalized Loan Scheme 10 4.50 


Ordinary Loan Scheme 15 2.06 





The U.P. Small-scale Industries Corporation, Kanpur and nation - 
alized banks ot the district also give assistance to industrial units, The 
U.P. Small-scale Industries Corporation gave help to 6 smal)l-scale units 
by giving them machinery on hire and purchase basis. These units 
were given machinery worth Rs 1.85 lakhs in 1971-72. Among 
nationalized banks, the State Bank of India, through its branches at 
Maunath Bhanjan, Muhammadabad, Gohana, Azamgarh and Phulpur, 
has sanctioned credit limits to 63 industrial units amounting to Rs 
-85.65 lakhs in 1971-72. The Banaras State Bank, Azamgarh and 
Maunath Bhanjan also sanctioned credit limits to 16 industrial units 
amounting to Rs 22.58 lakhs in the same year, The Union Bank of 
India, the lead bank of the district, advanced loans to 4 small-scale 
units of the value of Rs 7.50 lakhs in 1971-72 and the Punjab National 
Bank financed one unit with the sanction of a credit limit of Rs 65,000. 
The State government is also helping the. industry through the hand- 
loom industry scheme, the khadi development scheme, the intensive 
development scheme, the eredif and grant scheme industrial co- 
operative society scheme. 


Industrial Potential and Plans for Future Development 


With the introduction of modern methods of cultivation and 
a minimum price guarantee for agricultural produce, the economic con- 
dition of the people has impioved, pr viding the district a much better 
base for industrial development. The prospects for establishing new 
industries in the district are analysed on the basis of available res- 
ources and the existing and anticipated demand for various manu- 
factured items in the district. Since there are only two large-scale 
units in the district, there is scope for the establishment of few more 
and also for setting up ancillary industries. 


In a developing economy, means of communications play an 
important role because they enable a quick movement of finished goods 
to the markets and the raw materials to production units. Azamgarh 
is in the eastern region of Uttar Pradesh and lies on the meter guage. 
The district is located near important trade cantves such as Varanasi, 
Rallia, Ghaziput, Faizibad and Gorakhpur. There isa net work of 
roads, connecting the district headquirter with all the important 
places within and outside district. 
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The industries are classified under two .major heads, resource 
based industvies and demand based industries. Under the former cer- 
tain industrial units can be established to utilize the availabe resources 
of the district. About one lakh of hides are available in the district 
and are sent to Kanpur and Calcutta for tanning, A tannery can be set 
up in the district with a capucity to tan 100 hides per day. The district 
has the requisite facilities of Iand, water and cheap labour, Outs- 
kirts of Azamgarh proper is considered to be suitable location for the 
proposed enterprise as the river Tons which flows besides the town will. 
offer perennial source of water, The district occupies an important 
position in collection of bones aud the availability of hones is about 125 
tonnes per month. Henee a bone unit at Azamgarh can also be esta- 
blished. Crushed bones have a good export market and bone meal 
is a good fertilizer, The unit can be started outside the municipal 
areas where land can bs acquired casily. There are about 82,000 pigs 
in the district and pig-hair is a good raw material for trush-making, 
Considering the demar.d, 1 few units can be set up in this field. The 
district is the largest grow:r of barley in the State followed by Jaunpur 
district. More than 1,20,000 tonnes of barley is produccd every year 
and itis an important raw material for beer brewing. So there is a 
scope for the establishment of such..a unit in the district. Azamgarh 
is an important paddy growing.area andthe total annual yield is more 
than 2.00 lakh tonnes pox annum, but the rice milling on modern lines 
has yet to develop. The existing process of milling rice is inadequate 
and crude with the result that most of the grain is sent out for process- 
ing. A moder, rice mill in the Lalganj tahsil can be opened with a pro- 
cessing capacity of 1.2 tonnes per honr. Sun hemp is grown in an area 
of about 10,000 acres and the total annual yield is about 4,000 tonnes. 
This product can be utilized for the | manufacture of rope and carpet 
making, and an industrial unitein be easily set wp in the district. At 
present the entire quantity of this important raw material is exported 
to Varanasi. A potato chips plant can be established in the district as 
more than 40,000 tonnes of potato is produced here annually. A small- 
scale manufacturing unit for cardboard can also be established at 
Azamgarh, as paddy, wheat and maize, husk, the raw material of this 
industry is available in plenty in the district, A few units for fruits and 
vegetables preservaticn can also be casily established here, The district 
produces about 90,000 tonnes of green peas and as people enjoy eating 
it in off season as well, so there is scope for the establishment of a plant 
for making dehydrated peas, At present the flour is generally milled 
by atta-chakkig. With the increasing demand for maida and soojee a 
roller flour mill with a capreity of 80 tonnes per day can be opened, 
There isa scope for opening of a few dal mills also. 


The major factors affecting demand for consumer goods are popu- 
lation (size of market), purchasing power (levels of income and Gisposa- 
ble income), degree of wbanizat on, educational standards, family size, 
habits and cullook of consumer allof which determine the scope for 
demand based industries. With the advancement ot modern medical aid 
and expansion of hospitals and pzimary health centres, the demand for 
dis‘illed saline and glucose water his increased, and some manufac- 
turing units can be ¢asily set up to meet the d:mand. Bzesidzs, thes 
units for the manufacture ot agricultural implem2nts, handpumps, eyel: 
parts, builders hardware, stecl fuzniture, rolling shutters, conduit pip3s, 
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electric good, hosiery items, readymade goi ments, pclvthene sheets and 
bags, plastic povelty items, soap, candle, stationery itcms and sports 
goods, ean also be set up in the aiotriet, Thercis scope fer the establish~ 
ment of a few mere cold storages. Cottage industries espevially those 
with a local tradition deserve serious attention and efforts need to be 
made in order to revise them. 


Labour Organization 


There were 6 trade unions registered in the distr ct in 1974-75, with 
a total membership of about 8,860 workers. The main objects of these 
trade unions are to ensure fair wages, good living and woxking condi- 
tion, proper medical and educational fucilities for labourers and their 
general wellare. They also help in er sating healthy relationship between 
the employe.s and the employees. There is also a labour welfare centre 
at Mauaath Bhanjan, The details of labour welfare organizations and 
activitics have been given in Chapter XVIL of this volume. 


CHAPTER VI 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
History of Banking 


It is difficult to trace the history of indigenous banking in the area 
now comprising the district, but since early times it has had flourishing 
trade with the adjoining districts of Varanasi, Ballia, Ghazipur and 
Faizabad. Although there was lack of proper means of communications, 
internal trade was flourishing and the transactions were financed by 
traders and money-lenders called mahajans. The hundi system of 
indigenous banking was in vogue and treasuries were established by 
the rulers ot the day for collection and disbursement of money. 


The British established their treasury at the district headquarters 
after taking over the administration of the district in 1801. Subsc- 
quently sub-treasuries were established at the tahsil headquarters. At 
the beginning of the present century money-lenders (mostly high caste 
zamindars) charged higher 1ate ot interest. The money-lenders of rural 
ureas were more grasping than the urban ones and were always exploi- 
ting the misfortune of borrowers, whose valuable articles such as jewe- 
llary andland were pawned with them. The rates of interest in the distri- 
ct varied widely with uhe amount and nature of the loans. The nominal 
rate of interest on debts secured by bond but not connected with agri- 
cultural produce, varied from, 12 to 86 per cent, according to the value 
of the security, But jn addition to the nominal interest most of the 
money-lenders recovered additional charges under such names as nazra- 
naand dalali. In mortgages in which possession was given to the mort- 
gagee, the ordinary rate charged was 12 to 18 per cent, Four and a half 
per cent was considered a fair return by -money-lenders who invested 
their money in land. The most. common loans took the form of advances 
of seed corn. These were repaid at harvest time with the addition of 
interest calculated at one fourth of the principal, and the system was 
known hence as sawai, 


There was no village bank in existence but a branch of the Kayastha 
Bank was established in the first decade of the present century in the 
district. But the history of regular modern banking starts with the 
opening of a district co-operative bank in 1923 followed by the State 
Bank of Indiain 1940, Other banks came in later. The Punjab National 
Bank, Ltd., Mau was started in 1931 and there has beena continued 
spurt in this direction since then, 


General Credit Facilities 


A new policy is being adopted by the commercial banks in matters 
ot advancing loans. Formerly the credit was confined to big industria- 
lists and traders only, but the emphasis has now shifted to agriculturists, 
small traders, artisans, transport workers, students and self em- 
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ployed persons also. The six commercial banks in 1976 had together 
45 branch offices in the district, the District Co-operative Bank having 
in addition 15 more branches. 


Rural Indebtedness 


The main occupation of the people of the region covered by the 
present district was agriculture and the land tenure system had a direct 
bearing on its economic condition. The position of the agriculturists 
was far trom satisfactory and the holdings were very small, Frequent 
visitation of natural calamities badly affected ths economic condition 
of the agriculturists who always struggled with poverty. Constant 
multiplication of owners and subdivision of land contributed in no less 
a measure to their sadplight, During the First and Second World War, a 
large number of cultivators benefited with the rise in psices of Agricul- 
tural produce, but even this could not change their financial condition, 
because the receipts were substantially set olf by the high prices which 
had to be paid by them for other items like cloth, live-stocks and 
implements. 


After Independence also the situation did not materially change 
soon and the tradit.onal financial difficulties of the cultivators remained 
the same, due to increase in population and practically little dispersion 
ef ihe population to other protessions, 


There has been no survey to assess the incidence of indebtedness 
in the district, but it appears that it is almost a general feature in the 
economy of an aveiage family, People take loans at the times of sowing 
and social functions, The Reserve Bank of India held a survey in the 
regionin 1971. It was estimated that the family of an average culti- 
vator was indebted for Rs 265,65 and the assets amounted to Rs 16087.15 
while that of an agricultural labourer family was in debt for Rs 161.07 
and the assets amountd to Rs 1212.13, 


Urban Indebtedness 


Persons serving d fferent establishments and industrial workers 
residing in the urban centres are also generally indebted. Rising prices 
were the main cause of urban indebtedness. ‘Che Reserve Bank of India 
survey referred to above in the region estimated in 1971 that the family 
of an average artisan was indebted for Rs 125.11, The family assets 
amounted to Rs 2,545.16, 


Debt-relief Legislation 


To regulate the terms and conditions of money-lending certain legis- 


lative measures have been adopted since the first quarter of this 
eentury. 


The courts, under ile Usurious Loan Act, 1918, were authorised 
to examine transactions in which they had reason to believe that the 
interest charged was ‘excessive’ and the transaction between the parties 
was consequently ‘unfair’. This aimed at relieving the debter of all 
liability in respect of any ‘excessive’ interest, Through an amendment 
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made in-1926, this Act was made applicabie to all the parties seeking 
relief frm mortgage but it did not provide clear definitions of the terms 
‘excessive’ and ‘uufan’, which created a difficulty for the courts. An 
amendment was aguin made in 1984, by which the Act was made appli- 
eable to all debtors and debts, and it peovided definite limits of 12-and 
24 per cont on secured and unsecured loans respectively beyond which 
the rate of interest had to be declared as ‘exeessive’.: 

Tho United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relicf Act, 1934, gave some 
relief w egviculeurists as it pcovided inter alia for payinss t of debts in 
mst.l is at wu low rates of interest. The U.P. Temporary Post- 
ponunirstof Lexccution of Deerees Act, 1987, provided woeonditional 
stay of p-oceudings fur the execution of deerces againsts tenants and 
those propsictors whose land revenus did not execed Rs 1,000 a year. 
he. U.jvcd Peoviness Debt Redemption Act, 1940, pvovided for the 
accounting of inturcst at low rates and protected the person and pro- 
perty of d-piors Leom being proceeded against. But the majority of the 
peasants Wor: illiterate aud therefore chey could not derive auy subs- 
wtiol wdvantuge.: Money-lendevs manipulated the documenss and 
genemilly succecded in litigation. The U.P. Government decided to 
introduce further reform in 1975 and the U.P. Regulation of Money- 
Lending Act, 1976, has come intovegue, The act provides relief to small 
farmers, agricultural labourers, village artisans and other weaker secti- 
ons of the society. The law is also expeeled.to control and curl black 
money. ‘The Act forbids the money-lenders from molesting debtor on 
‘pay days’ ucar_ their places of work, ‘he money-lenders are also re- 
quired vo furnish periodically amount slips to the debtors, wich shall 
be open to inspection by the registrar who controls all moncy-lending 
operations in Uitar Peadesh. Hach moncy-lender is being issucd a licence 
and nobody will be ellowed to transact business without a valid licence. 
Another important feature of this Act is that the money-lender will 
have to make payment through chequos for loans for Rs 1,000 or above. 
The government his been given the powers to fix rates of interest on 
loans wad the money-lenders must issue receipts for cvery payment made 
to hin, Commercial loans of over Rs 5,000, which have been advanced 
by banks, Life Insurance Coxporation of India, Co-operative Societies, 
government and provident fuud authorities are not within the -juris- 
diction of the Acs. 


Role of Private Money Lenders and Financiers 


In both the urban and the rural areas of the district local’ money: 
lenders aid other agencies provide credits to the needy, Some of these 
moncy-lenders are traders, commission agents and old landlords, gene- 
rally che money is advanced under the ‘ugahi’ system and the lenders 
recuver an umount of Rs 12 for every sum of Rs 10, loaned the debtor 
paying a rupee each month and clearing the debt ian 12 months. The 
government, the co-operative societies and the nationalized banks have. 
made efforts to climinate money-lenders but they still continue to 
play an important part in the economy of the district, 






Government Loans 

Ithas been the practice of the rulers in the pist to extend 
moretiaty help te the agricultuwists at times of flcod famine or other 
calamilics. 
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The British continued to follow the.practice and upon the recom 
mendations of the Famine Commission, the Land Improvement Laans 
Act, 1888 (Act XII of 1883) and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884,( Act 
XIX of 1884) were passed. Both these Acts empowored State Govern- 
-ment to frame rules governing the grant and disbursoment of loans to 
agriculturists. The policy of keeping up the morale of agvicultuists in 
distress by'making suitable provision of furds and materials is being 
followed by the government with greater vigour since Independance. 
Now money is advanced not only for distress, but also for the’ deve- 
lopment of agiicultural economy, The loans are known as taqavi: The 
tagavi distributed in 1971-72 amounted to Rs 65 lakhs and in 1972-73 
to Rs 68 lakhs. 


Co-operative Movement 


With a view to alleviate the condition of the masses suffering at the 
hands of indigenous bankers, the co-operative movement was initiated 
in the district, withthe establishment ot 2 primary agricultural-co<o pera- 
tive societies in 1906. In the beginning the growth was vory slow and 
the number increased to only 48 in 1920,-There was no ecntral bank for 
co-operative societizs in the district till 1922. The district Co-operative 
Bank Lid. Azamgarh, was established in 1923, and the co-operative 
movement came to assert itselfas more money began to be advanced 
now to the agriculturists. After the endof the third decade’ 6f this 
century in 1931, there were 48 co-operative socicties in district, while 
in 1941 the number increased to 202. The co-oprrative movement has 
assumed new dimensions after! Independence. The number of such 
societies increased to 945 in 195] and went up to 2,586 in 1961. Attempts 
are being made to constitute large societies by amalgamating ‘smaller 
societies. The rate of intereston loans advanced by the agricultural 
co-operative societies has also ineveased in the last 30 years. It was 4 
per cent per annum in the twenties and thirtics, 6.7 to 8.75 por cent 
per annum in forties, fifties and sixties and is 14.5 per cent por annum 
in 1974-75. 


The following statement gives the progress of the co-operative 
movement in the district since 1966-67. 
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No, of Membership Amounts of loans 

Year- societies advanced ‘by the 
socicties.(in. lekhs in 
Rs) 

‘1966—67 896 1,41 ,262 126 
2967— 68 842 1,49,752 108 
2968—69 842 1,56,622 82 
32969—70 839 1,68,226 1038 
1970—71 839 2,21,655 80 
1971—72 838 2,385,513 65 
1972—73 $34 244,442 7 
ROTA 74 834. 2,51,980 124, 


1974-76 Be 2,067,336 r1g 


_ en nn a oe ee ee ee 
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OrueEr Co-operative Instrrurion 
District Co-operative Federation, Azamgarh 


This federation was set-up in 1948 with a view to link the various 
loeal co-operative marketing institntions with the Uttar Pradesh 
Co-operative Federation, Luckrow. The main function of this federa- 
tions is to make arrangements for the supply of seeds, fertilizers and 
pesticides, ete, It has sponsored two cold storages, one at Burhanpur 
and other at Dohrighat in the district. The capital investment of 
this federation was Rs 45, 68,418 in 1976. 


Co-operative Marketing Societies 


There ate three marketing societies in the district, located at 
Kopaganj, Nizamabad and Ghosi. Food-grains, oil seeds, fertilizers 
and other consumers goods like cloth, ete. are soldin the shops of 
the marketing societies. Agriculturists also market their food-graina, 
oil seeds and other products through the societies and are assured just 
returns, In 1976 these societies had a capital investment of Rs 1,89,3600. 


Central Co-operative Consumers’ Store 


This consumers’ store ‘was established in 1966, and in 1976 it 
had 6 branches, allof them were located at Azamgarh. The aim of 
this store is to provide goods of daily use at cheap rates. The capital 
investment of this store was Rs 58,258 in 1976, There were 92 Central 
Co-operative Societies, 28 Co-operative Farming Societies, 4 Large-size 
Societies, 8 Shram Sambida Sahkari Societies, 20 Salary Earners’ Co- 
operative Societies, 1 Dugdh Utpadak Sahkari Sangh and 84 Primary 
Consumers’ Co-operative Societies in existence in the district in 1976. 


U.P. State Land Develop ment Bank 


It is the most important agency of rural credit, especially for long- 
term loans for miror imigation works. Loans from this bank 
are obtained at 8.25 per cent interest for the irrigational facilities 
like wells, tubewells, pumping set, etc., forimprovement on land and 
improved techniques of cultivations for heavy agricultural machi- 
nery, like tractor ete., for setting up orchards, for repayment of 
old loans and for the purchase of adjoining lands in order to consoli- 
date Jand holdings and to make these economic units of cultivation. 


Loans are obtainable on easy terms and conditions. An individual 
can obtain a loan of minimum of Rs 500 anda maximumof Rs 15,000. 
The maximum limit for a co-operative farming society is Rs 50,000. 
An individual can obtain loans upto 50 per cent of the value of the bhumi- 
dari land and upto 40 per cent of the sirdari land. 


A loanee has to purchase shares of the bank for 5 peresnt value of 
the amount sanctioned to himso that the loanee obtains the loan to 
the exent of 20 times the v:112 of his shares. A loansza will bs sanctian- 
ed a loan within the limits of his reprying capacity. 
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The following table shows the amounts disbursed by the bank, bet- 
ween 1965 —66 and 1969 —70. 


th a a A tt et el le ena a ed 


Year Loan Disbursed (in lakhs of Rs) 
1965-66 SES ee ae Par eee sa gR ene | 

1966---67 4 

1967—68 3 

1968-69 7 

1969—70 37 


a tte rt a em Ay mine ly ed ee ee Re a in end aan aera ne nba ne aaiantet meet ae Mem 


Total loans outstanding as on June 30, 1969 were Rs 81.25 lakhs. 


The position of demand and recovery as on June 30, 1970 is indica< 
ted as under. 


Total demands Rs 4,24,479.50 
Total recovery Rs 8,47,829,83 


District Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Azamsarh 


This bank was established in 1928. It finances the co-operative 
institutions of the district and also provides banking facilities to its 
members. Unlike the commercial banks, this bank does not depend 
on deposits only for raising its assets, but resorts to a greater extent to 
borrowing and share capital also, 


The bank had 15 branghes located in the six tahsils of the district. 
The total investment of this “bank was Rs 16,96,708 in 1976. The 
rate of interest charged on advances made by the branches of the 
bank is between 7 and 10 per cent per annum, 


Commercial Banks 


State Bank of India was the first Commercial Bank opened in_ the 
district in 1958, followed by a branch of the Banaras State Bank, Ltd. 
in 1963, In the year 1969, there were 19 branches of different banks in 
the district, and the number rosc to 26 in 1972, and in 1976 the number 
went up to 45, The following statement gives. the location and the year 
of establishment of each branch of each commercial bank in the district. 
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Commercial Bank Location of Branch Date of 

Establishments 
1 2 8 

Union Bank of India Mubarakpur 17.10.1967 
Azamgarth 24.6.1970 
Sagri 24.6.1970 

Maunath Bhanjan 22.8.1971 

Bilanaganj 27.5.1971 

Captainganj 22.12.1971 

Koelsa 22.12.1971 


[contd. 
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ag i nin cra ed mg ts Se med cme as ee ee a oe er me as ee, 
1 2 3 
Madhuban 26.9.1972 
Atraulia 28.9.1972 
Thekama 15.9.1973 
Mehnagar 21.11.1978 
Phulpur 18.1.1974, 
Ghosi 21.1.,1974 
Talganj 25.1.1974 
Ahraula 18.2.1974 
Chandesar $1.3.1975 
Muhammadpur ¥6.6.1975 
Pawai 21.5.1976 
Mohamadabad 25.68.1976 
Martinganj 12.6.1975 
State Bank of India Azamgarh 2.1,1953 
Chowk AZamgarh 19.11.76 
Muhammadabad Not known 
Lalganj ? 
Rani ki Sarai 5 
(pay Office) 
Ghosi 35 
Nizamabad (pay office) ae 
Mubafakpur e 
Maupath Bhanjan 3 
Phulpur a 
Kopagan] ” 
Allahabad Bank rated 14,4,.1975 
Chira loti 29.12.1970 
Jahanaganj — — 1971 
Melinajpur — — 19%6 
Maunath Bhanjan 29,9.1976 
Punjab National Bank Azamgarh, 81.83.1969 
Dohrighat. 17.6,1969 
Maunath Bhanjan Not known 
Banaras State Bank Ltd. Azamgarh 23.11.1963 
Maunath Bhanjan Not known 
Sarai Mir 3 
Kopaganj 
Bank of Baroda Azamegarh Sept. 1976 
Maunath Bhanjan Oct. 1976 


it me nt em ts ee tes 


After nationalization of banks the Iending policy of commercial 
banks has substantially changed. Consequently fiswes of Juans and 
advances have much inercased. By the end of September 1976, the 
commercial banks advanced Rs 4,14,61,000 and the total deposits 
amounted to Rs 16,48,82,000. The credit deposit ratio was 25.1 
per cent. 


Funds are now made available to agriculturists, transport workers, 
small industrialists, traders and scl? employed persons. Formerly funds 
were advanced only to important tradcrs and rich persons of the dis- 
trict. The above mentioned category of persons to whom loans are 
being advanced is termed as the priority sector. The following sums 
of money were advanced to them at the end of September 1976, 
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i np nt ht i a tte ee st 


Category Number of accounts Amount advanced 
{in lakh in Rs) 
— ee = eerie yn OP ra eer A ae ee 
a a i ee Se 
Agriculture 7,531 140 
Small-scale Industries 1,869 65 
Transport 334 16 
Retail trade and small business 1,445 42 
Professional and self employed 1,240 18 
Education 3 01 
ee notal=SS*t*~<“<S*i‘z|RSS*~*«STCSSCS 
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National Savings Organization 


The post office saving bank scheme has been operating in the 
district since long to tap small.savings and inculeate the habit of thrift 
in the people and making funds available to the government for ins 
vestment in natisnal reconstruction through the schemes of different 
Five-year plans. 


Defence deposits and national defence certificates are introduced 
to raise the funds for the defence of the country when necessary. 


National savings and other small saving schemes have been formu; 
lated to tackle the savings of those who generally do not deposit their 
savings in banks, On December 81, 1976 the number of savings banks 
accounts in the post offices was 7,708 and the deposit with post offices 
was Rs 8,80,30,000,. 


The following statement gives the amounts invested in different 
savings schemes in the district till December 81, 1976. 


a re ee ne eying ep eeaes es ae pe ee en nin cere meminafeemes eee mes eyes cont 


Security Number of Value 
accounts (in lakh in Rs) 
ag tn a tn te ers ag ee —— 
1 2 3 
Post-office recurring deposit 1,424 18 4 
Cumulative time deposit 79 446 
Post-olfice time deposits 2,987 156 
National Saving Certificate _ 62 .07 


i ee en 


Life Insurance 


The entire life insurance business was nationalized in September, 
1956, and brought within the foldsof Life Insurance Co1poration of 
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India. A branch was opened in 1959 with a branch manager as 
incharge of the office. Maunath Bhanjan has also one branch of the 
corporation. In 1960, 5,916 pcorsons were insured and a sum of 
Rs 2,83,87,500 was assured. The following statement illustrates the 
popularity of insurance after nationalization. 


a en tm i, ee 





Year No’ of lives Total business 
insured (in Rs) 

li 2 3 
1978—74, 8,050 2,60,28,500 
1974-75 8,357 2,77,28,250 
1975—76 3,827 3,35,56,700 


ae: 


State Aid to Industries 


The subject has already been discussed in detail in Chapters V 
(Industries) of this volume, 





Currency and Coinage 


As far back as the sixth century)B.C. dust or ingots of gold and 
silver served as currency. Thé netutil coilis ic. picces of metal or regu- 
lar shape, whose weight and fineness was guaranted by a recognized 
authority, became legal tendor when these were issued by merchants, 
guilds and corporations besides the government of the day. These 
coins were known as punch marked coins, because one or more figures 
were marked as symbols of the issuing authority. However, they 
bore no names and no legends. The imperial Guptas issued a series of 
coins which are considered to-be of high artistic standard!, 


The weight of the earliest coins was based on the system laid down 
in Manu-Samhita. Generally coins of single metal, copper or silver 
were in circulation. The silver coin was. known as purana or dhurana 
and weighed 82 ratis, 


In the medicval period there were mainly three types of coins, the 
dam, the rupee and the mohar. A rupee comprised 40 dams and 
10 rupees were computed as equal to gold mohar. 


The ganda (four) was the unit with which villagers worked in money. 
Formerly the Lucknow rupee was gencrally used; it was known as the 
Sicea. Such coins were used before the British rule. With the esta- 
blishment of British rule the English rupee came to be used and it was 
called the Latsahi. This rupee was issued by Britisheis and its weight 
was of 180 grain, A rupee comprised 16 annas and an anna wes sub- 
divided into 4 paisa and a paisa into 8 pies. 


The decimal system of coinage was introduced on October 12, 
1958. The rupee has. now been divided into 100 paisa. There are 
coins of 1 paise, 2 paisa, 8 paisa, 5 paisa, 10 paisa, 20 paisa, 25 paisa 
and 50 paisa in circulation. However, the old coins of 8 annas and 4 
annas are still in vogue in the district. 


a re re a tt Orn 
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1, Majumdar, R.C,: Ancient India P. 15 
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The currency of India consists of one rupee notes and coins, issued 
by the Government of India and the bank notes ave issued by. the 
Reserve Bank of India. However, the distribution of one rupee notes 
and coins is undertaken by the Reserve Bank of India as the agent 
of the central government, In October, 1969, a restricted number of 
ten rupecs Mahatma Gandhi’s century silver coins were issued, 


The Reserve Bank of India has issued notes of the denominations of 
rupee two, five , ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, one thousand, five 
thousand and ten thousand. Currency and coinage are made available 
to the district through the branches of State Bank of India in the dis- 
trict. These branches are fed by the branch of the Rescrve Bank of 
India at Kanpur, Each bank is provided with a currency chest which 
stocks new or reissuable notes and are stored along with ruppee coins, 


Devaluation—As agreed by the International Monetary Fund, 
the revaluation, of gold tn terms of rupee took place in September, 1949, 
and again in June, 1966, Inother words the rupee was devalued, 
In September, 1949, one tola ot gold became equivalent to Rs 62.50, 
while before this period it was equivalent to Rs 21.24. In June, 1966, 
there was further devaluation of _the.rupee by 86.5 per cent and a tola 
of gold was now equivalent to. Rs 98,44, Thus the value of the gold 
held in the issue department of the Reserve Bank increased in 1949 
and 1966. The revaluation profits are t.ansferied to the reserve fund 
of the banki. 


Devaluxtion was the result of unfavourable balance of trade for 
India, It increased exports as the Icdian goods became cheaper, 
On the other hand price of imported foreign goods increased, 


Trape AND CoMMERCE 


Course of Trade 


Trade in past was limited and the trade routes of importance 
being generally the rivers. After the establishment of British rule 
new metalled and unmetalled roads were constructed. The main 
items of export were sugar, molasses, lin-seed, indigo, opium, salt- 
petre and cloth. Among articles imported were English made cloth, 
cotton and cotton yarn, silk, metals and hardware, drugs and _lea- 
ther goods. None of the old highways passed through the district 
and even by the beginning of the present. century, the roads that 
existed owed their origin for the most part to the river borne traffic, 
serving as feeders to connected the local markets of the interior with 
the principal wharfs. The chief river side parts on the rivers were 
Azamgarh, Muhammadabad and Maunath Bhanjan. The traffic 
on the waterways was, however, supplanted to a large extent by 
various railway lines which eame to traverse the district. The railways 
gave tremendous impctus to trade as the faster vail wagons replaced 
the bullock-carts, the main means of road ftansport in the past. The 
construction of the railways doubtless increased the pace of the trade 
but the benefits mainly accrued to only certain places of the district. 
The railways especially enabled the export of grains from the impor- 
tant mandis of the district. 
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After Independence the roads have been considerably improved 
and new roads and bridges have been, constructed during the Five- 
year Plans, The construction of bridges has adversely effected the 
rivet borne traffic which has now almost died out. The district is 
linked with metalled roads with the adjoining districts of Ballia, 
Ghazipur, Varanasi, Faizabad and Jaunpur. A fleet of trucks is always 
available for the transport of goods. 


ie pattern of trade has now changed, but even now, the .gri- 
cultural products, and bandloom are the main items of export, while 
general merchandise, cloth and other consumer goods constitute the 
bulk of imports. With ap, increase in the population ot the district in 
the last fifty years, the size of exports has decreased, whereas the size 
of imports has increased. The bulk of imports come from neigh- 
bouring districts. 


Railways import and export agricultural commodities, general 
merchandise, cloth, coal and kerosene oil in the region. The important 
stations for trade are Maunath Bhanjan, Ghosi, Kopaganj, Dohrighat, 
Muhammadabad and Azamgarh. The agricultural produce of | the re- 
gion are collected at different trade centres of the district and from these 
places the produce is again exported to other regions by road and rail. 


What, rice, gram, barley, arhar, Majze, peas, mustard oil, cement, 
general goods, coal, fertilizers end kerosene oil are the main items of 
import of the district, 


Exports 


The exports of main commodities in 1976 from the district, were as 
follows : 


ee We a ee et a eg ee a em me we epee Al i ee ee ti 


Commodity Quantity 
(in quintals) 

El et a A A I A EL a Nl EL Flt a SOT eA 

Gur 3,500 

Paddy 7,000 

Mustard seed 5,600 
el EE ER TE Se Re ee Inala 

Imports 


The figures of import of important commodities during 1976 are 
given below : 


me en hi ie ee i em me ee 


Commodity Quantity 

(in quintals) 

i 2 

Wheat 88,587 
Rice 19,134 
Grem 6,500 
Barley 9,815 
Arhar dal 2,875 
Arhar 45,531 
Maize 1,800 
Peas 1,200 


Mustered oil 500 


he een: er eli Qe ee a ee teammate me a ae en eet rms Se AD NO fy ee mt 
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Trade Centres 


The district has numerous trade centres for distributing goods, 
whether imported or locally produced, spread over each tahsil, where 
markets are held once or twice a week. Broadly speaking there are 
three types of mandis (markets) primary, secondary and terminal. 
Primary markets function mostly as produce assembling markets and 
a large part of the produce comes from neighbouring villages. 
Secondary markets are regular whole-sale markets which mostly 
assemble produce from primary markets or distribute it among them 
or perform both of these functions. Terminal markets function 
mostly as produce distributing markets, a large part of the produce 
coming from secondary markets, 


Azamgarh, is a secondary and consuming market. This market is 
also of the combination, type viz, occasional as well as a regular mandt. 
The name of this market is Anaj-ka-Gola Azamgarh, Some two centu- 
ries back the food-grains market of Azamgarh proper used to take place 
in the ‘Gola’ of Radhe, but after some time this ‘Gola’ became famous 
by the name of ‘‘Krishna-ka-Gola.’’ Krishna-ka-Gola was situated at 
a distance of 5 or 6 furlongs from the present ‘Anaj-ka-Gola’. The place 
of present ‘Gola’ was a Jungle which was-cut by Jwala Prasad who took 
some loan from Sikari Chand and erected an inn, type of building and 
this place began to be called a ‘Sarai’, Krishna Prasad the owner of ‘Gola’ 
charged unjustified amount of money as ducs from shop keepers of that 
place as a result all the foodgrain merchants proposed to shift their shops 
from that ‘Gola’ and to keep them in the ‘Sarai’ of Jwala Prasad. Jwala 
Prasad sold his Sarai to Sikari Chandjand hence the merchants went to 
Sikari Chand to obtain permission to bring the shops to the Sarai. The 
permission was obtained and the food grain market which previously 
was in the ‘Gola’ migrated to this Sarai. Shops were first housed in 
thatched houses and Jater on puecea and Kachcha godowns were con- 
structed. Anaj-ka-Gola was the name giver. to this Sarai later on. This 
market is connected by metalled roads with Maunath Bhanjan, Kopa- 
ganj. Mubarakpur, Muhammadabad, Dohrighat, Rani-ki-Sarai and 
Phuipur. The Azamgarh market is catered by rail and road transport. 
This mand? mainly deals with the food-grains viz rice, dal, mustard, 
wheat, jowar, tajra etc. Tt is also a good market for fish and substan- 
tial quantities are exported to Caleutta. Mau is another important 
market for handloom and power-loom clothes, mustard and foc d-greins, 
Handlcom clo‘hes are exported to Kanpur, Lucknow, Delhi, Madtas, 
Caleutta and some districts of Assam, while mustard is exported to 
Kanpur and Varanasi. Mau is a railway junction and much 
of trade is done through railways. It is connected with Azamgarh, 
Varanasi, Faizabad and Baelia. Mubarakpur is arother important 
market for cotton and silk handloom clothes. The sale purchase turn- 
over of these articles is about Rs 2 crores per year. Rani-ki-Sarai isa 
famous market for the trade of bones, hides, sun hemp, sult and earthen 
wares, Bones are exported to Mangarwara and Calcutta and earthen 
ware are sent to Lucknow, Allahabad and Varanasi. Dohrighat is 
famous for trade of dal, mustard, bones aud hides, Besides, Kopaganj, 
Muhammadahad, Lalganj, Phulpury and Sarai-Miy are important trade 
centres of the district, which are well linked with road transport. 
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Retail Trade 


The common requirements of the villagers and those residing in the 
urban centres of the district are generally met by traders and pedlars 
operating in the local markets, In the rural areas the bazars are known 
as hats. These hats are held on fixed days of the week, for supply goods 
ofevery day use to the villagers. Food-grains, cloths, vegetables and 
salt are sold in the hats. Gradually consumer goods e.g, soaps, cos- 
meties, torches, readymade gaiments, utencils and common agricul- 
tural implements have also become generally available. There are 148 
hats in the district, The following statement gives the number of hats 
held in each tahsil of the district : 


Rn et a a a et me er ee a le Re ey 


Tahsil Number of huts held 
‘ cack seh tag tS re ras eo Sieg tars ae as ln 
Ghosi 7 44 
Phulpur 33 
Sagri . 82 
Muhammadabad 14 
Lalganj % 


me eee me et ae re ce cate ed pee ee eee heaton 


State TRADING 
Fair Price Shops 


In the wake of the Second World War, the prices of all commodities 
increased, In order to arrest. their further rise to give relief to the con- 
sumers, chicfly in the urban ureas, the prices of a large number of 
commodities were controlled and their supply to the consumers was 
rationed, Someof the more important commodities thus controlled 
and rationed were food-grains, cloth, mutches ete. Dealers in these 
commodities had to take licences from the government, Various 
schemes for rationing of food-grains, chiefly wheat and its products, 
gtam, rice, sugar and kerosene oil have, however, persisted since then 
with varying applicability, In 1975, there were 657 fair price shops 
inthe district. Sugar, wheat and rice are available at these shops but 
the consumers prefer to buy the later two trom thc open market, where 
the prices have declined. 


Fairs 


Severai fairs are held in the district, but the cattle fairs at Ghosi, 
Dohrighat, Kopagenj, Muhammedabad, Azamgarh, and Lalganj are 
the more important ones from the commercial point of view. Govind 
Sahib Ka Mela is a famous fair of the district, which is held at Amde 
village, A brisk trade takes place and substancial commercial tran- 
sactions are carried out at this fair. Besides these, several small local 
religious fairs and gatherings are held almost in all the towns and in 
many larger villages of the district, particularly on the occasion of fes- 
tivals of Hindus, Musluns, Sikhs, Jains, and Buddhists, such as Holi 
Dewali, Dasahra, Id, Guru Nanak’s birthday, Buddh Purnima and so 
on, A list of such fairs is appended at the end of chapter IT]. 
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Weights and Measures 


In the first decade of present e2ntury, a variety of weights and 
measures were in use. Their use had several peculiarities and it was 
different from those in vogue in the western districts of U.P, The 
government standards were very frequently employed and their use 
became genral with the improvement of communiertions, but the peo- 
ple of the district were very conservative and were attached to the old 
customs with great tenacity. Th? units w.th which villagers worked 
was the ganda, that.siguified four. Thus they spoke of four gandas of 
kauris that was, sixteen kauris or five gandas of rupes, that was, twenty- 
five rupees, and they spoke of pice as selling at so many gandas to the 
rupee. The ganda of rupee was the unitof weight. A ser of so miny 
gandas therefore meant a scr which was cquivalent to so many sets of 
four rupees, Hardware, metal, cotton thread, spices and similar arti- 
cles were commonly sold by a loeal ser which contained 21 or 22 
gandas, that was equivalent to 84or 88 tolas, Grain was sold retail 
either by a local ser of 24, 26 or 26.25 gandas. While grain was sold 
wholesale, local sers of 28, 29.50, 80 and even 82 gandas were employed. 
The wholesale weight used in th» sugar trade wis a ser of 26. 25 gandas. 
The standard revenue bighaz in all the temposarily settled parts of 
Azamgath, excluding tappas Shahpur, Kuba, Shah Salempur and Chau- 
dhri ot pargana Deogaon eontiined 2,780.0625 square yards of .5640f 
an acre. Te chain or jarid was male up of 20 lathas, each latha be- 
ing 94 1/20 inchesin length. Formerly the Azamgarh jarib was divided 
into 19 lathas of 99 inches each in length, but this was chaneed — into 
‘20 for convenience of calculation. In the permanently-settled estates 
and in the cappas already mentioned the bigha in use was the regulation 
bigha of Benares provinces and contained 3,186 square yards or .648 
of an acre, the jarid being divided into 20 lathas of 100.8 inches each. 
Owing to the great subdivision of land in Azamgarh, the fractions of 
rupee used to express proprietary interest were very numerous and 
minute, It is impossible to give an exhnustive list of these, but the 
system on which shares were calculated is here indicated. Where the 
bighadam system was adopted the bigha was subdivided into 20 biswas, 
the biswa into 20 dhurs and the dhur in 20 phens Reid enumerated 65 
different methods of expressing the extent of proprietary interest in land, 
the smallest being the subdivision of the rupee into 972,000,000 ruas. 


The metric systemof weights and measures was introduced with 
effect from October 1, 1960 in the district. For the proper enforcement 
of the new system, the U.P, Government established an office in the 
district with a senior inspector incharge of the work and he works under 
the supervision of the district supply officer. Every trader has to submit 
his weights and measures for inspection and every such unit is stamped 
aft r being found accurate, Camps are held in different mandis and 
‘traders are able to obtain accurate weights and measures, Every year 
in December, a publicity week is beld in the district, in which the new 
measures are publicised through films, playcards, hoardings and pam- 
phlets. Traders are advised to seek the cooperation and guidance of 
the officials of the department of weights and measures. However, 
many traders still use such weights and measures which are in inaecu- 
rate and do not conform to the metric system. A list ot conversion 
factor giving equivalent of old weights end measures in metric system 
ds given in the Appendix section at the end of this volume. 





CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Orv Time Routes Anp Roaps 


The references about tolls and ferry duties and the works of public 
utility like road, irrigation ete. prove that road buildirg activities 
commenced since ancient times. Attention was paidon communications 
for purposes of imperial defence as wellas for the convenience of 
people. 

Azemgarh being the partoft Kosala kingdom and then under Maur- 
yas, Suraas, Kusanas, Guptas, Vardhanas, ete. probably had means of 
communications as roads and rivers. 


Azamgarh was visited by many learned and regal personages during 
the Buddhist era. The placcs visited by Buddha himselt were inter- 
connected by roids used mostly by the caravan traders, in whose com- 
pany the religiouc of anciont India nsually travelled for the sake of 
food, safcty and other conveniences, as the monks also were not immune 
from the hands of highweymen. The Chinese pilgrim Huicn Tsang, 
probably passed through the district about 687 A.D., on his way from 
Vararasi to Kusinagar. Buthe tells nothing about the places of the 
district. 

In the mediaeval period,xvoad building was initiated by the Sur 
ruler Sher Shah and was followed by the Mughals for public convenience, 
Sher Shah planted shade siving trees on both sides of the established 
roads and constructed sarais ox 1est houses in different parts of his king- 
dom. Scparate arrangements were provided for the Hindus and the 
Muslims, ‘They served the purpose of post-houses, and through them 
news came to the empire from the remotest parts of his empire. 


Metalled roads gradually started coming up, under the British 
rule. 


By 1909, the district was well provided with means of communi. 
cations, chicily owing to facilities provided by the rail-road link, though 
considcrable difficulty was stil-experieneed in, transporting merchandise 
from the village to the chief trade ecntres. 


The most important unmetalled roads included those running from 
Azamgarh to Faizabad, from Didarganj to Bardah, and from Belwait 
to Phulpur, ; 


_ The following statement gives the length of each type of road that 
existed jn 1909 : 


rt ss es ee se Aye ee ee 


Type of road Length (in km.) 
Provincia] (metalled) 136 
Local 
First class metalled roads 17t 
Second class unmetalled roads 173 
Third class unmetalled roads 4.56 
(only banked and surfaced without being drained) 

Fourth class metalled roads (not-snrfaced.and. partly. 192 


bridged and drained) 
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Road Transport 


At the time of Independenee, the district had 502 km. of metalled 
roads, out of which 288 km. were upder the charge of the public works 
department and 214 km, under the charge ot the district board, now 
the Zila Parishad. 


During the period from 1947 to 1963, construction of 66 km.of new 
metalled vouds, and reconstruction of 96 km. of local mctalled roads 
was compl: ted by the public works department, besides the construction 
of 264 km. of new metalled roads by other departments. In addition 
to this 830 km. of new metalled roads, constructcd by voluntary 
labour, were also tak:n over by the public works department for 
maintcnance. 


At present the district has 45 km. national highways, 143 km. state 
highways, 879 km, majoror district roads connecting tahsils, village 
roads and maiitained by the Zila Parishad. The publie works depart- 
ment maéinteins the national and state highways and the district rvads 
and also some other roads transferred to the department by the Zila 
Parishad for the purpose. The loealbodies and other departments 
Maintain the remaining roads»uuder their respective control, The 
district has 1,067 km, metalled and 56. km,.unmetalled road. 


The details of the present highways and other roads are given in 
the following statement : 


eee 
ee i eg ee en i et a in et a ee 


Nature and name of road Approximate length 
(in km.) 
as at a ee a yh REG RR RN tS AE ee et Me ee a Ee 
1 2 


he et rc ee gg ete en ee al 


METALLED Roaps 
National highway 
Varanasi -Gorakhpur 45 
State highway 
Lucknow-Ballia 96 
Faizabad-AZamgarh ay 


Roads connecting tahsils 


Varanasi-Azamvarh road 32 
Muhammadabad-Chiriakot road 17 
Azamgarh-Sarairani-Jaunpur road av 
AZamgarh-Dohrighat road 46 
Ghosi-Madhuban road 16 
Madhuban-Betthara road 14 
GhaZipur-Azamgarh road 85 


(Contd, 
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a eg a ed a a i a A Se RN RN 


1 2 
Ghosi-Muhammadabad road 13 
Ghosi-Majhwara road 16 
Azamgarh-Viltiaganj road 15 
Sianpur-AZmatgarh-Nadwa Sarai toad 17 
Jianpur-Vilriaganj-Mahrajganj road 25 


Village rouds and roads under Zila Parishad (of length 5 km. er morc) 


Mau-—Yusufpur road 10 
Sathian— Mubarakpur road 6 
Rajipur— Pindhuwal road 6 
Tahvarpur— Fariha road . 12 
Didarganj— Sikraura road 10 
' Kopaganj—Kasra road 6 
gikraura—Sarai Mir road 6 
Burhanpur—Didarganj road 82 
Surajpur—Madhuban—-Dubari road 15 
Jivuli—Devgaon road 18 
Vindrabazar— Kambaria road 22 
Mahul— Pawai—Belwai road 15 
Chiriakot~Jarwa—Mehnajpur road 87 
Dohrighat— Surajpur road 10 
Vilriaganj— Raunapur read il 
Captain ganj— Tahbarpur road 8 
Azmatgarh— Amila road 14 
Barhuwan Godam--Kajha road & 
Mauranipur—Sultanipur road 5 
Deogaon— Mchnajpur via 5 
Captain ganj—Aura road 8 
Abrauli—Gorahara road 5 
Ahraula— Captain ganj road 20 
Kotila— Magravan road 10 
Mau—Ktaura road 10 
Phulpur—Mahul road a 


(Contd. 
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a eR eg tg ere er 


1 2 
Phulpur—-Durbasa road q 
Ahraula--Captain ganj road 20 
Deogaon—Mchnajpur road 11 
Atraulia—-Ahraula road x 
Rani Ki Sarai—Nizamabad road q 
Madhuban—-Tahbarpur road 8 
Rani Ki Sarai—-Di Ha Mehnagar road 12 
Kotila—Mangtawa road 10 
Chandesar—-Kunharia road 24 
Mau-—~Sultanipur road 17 
Mau—Itaura road 10 
Sarscna—Kajha—-Fatehpur road ul 
Khurahat—Ranipur road 10 
Rashapur—Titra road 8 
Muhammadabad—Mubarakpur road 11 
Kopeganj— Mathko) road 18 


Sarsena— Bisaipur road 


5 
Sarai Mir— Surahia road & 
Jahaniganj— Karaut Bhojai road 6 

8 


Jairamgarh— Nakhat road 


Un-MrTaLLep Roaps 


Bargahan—-Burai--Martinganj road 82 
Mubarkpur—-Shahgath toad 24, 


rt lt te eg GG GR ae Sa eel a 


Modes of Conveyance 


From the carliest time till the arrival ot the railways, carts and 
pack animals were the principal means of land transport in the district,. 
The ox, the bulfalo, and the camel have always bten the usual beasts 
of burden in the district, Horse bred in the district were of poor phy- 
sique and were seldom used either for riding 01 for drawing cavriages, 
Most of the traffic between the villages and the local bazars was car» 
ried. by means of pack-bullocks and ponies. The rich also k>pt horses 
and elephants, whoreas ekkas and wngas served the nseds of the com- 
mon people, Dolis (litters) and palanquins were used by those who could 
afford such conveyances. Sid: by side with the improvement in the 
means of communications brought about miinly by the construction 
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of metalled roads which could be used throughout the year, mechanised 
transport also came into vogue. Of late the traditional iron rim of 
the wheel has been replaccd by rubber tyres. Cycle-rickshaws have 
made their appcavance in, the rural areas, too, and the number of ckkas 
js rapidly decreasing with the improvement in, condit'ons of roads. 
Bi-cycles are now a very common sight in the villages. Tractors, be- 
sid.s beirg immensely useful for cultivation, are often found being 
used to transport goods and people in the rural areas. Boats are used 
generally only to cioss rivers, catrying passengers, cattle and goods, 
the riverine trade of old having all but died out. 


In the urban areas vehicles have to be registered with the con- 
cerned local bodies which fixes standard rates of fares though, in 
practice, the fare is settled mutually between the parties and is usually 
higher than the standard rates fixed, 


The following statement gives the number of vehicles of different 
kinds registered with the municipal board of Azamgarh in 1974-75, 


me a re ee a ee an ng nein Re rd mms mnt a yc my 





Kinds of vehicles Number of vehicles registered 
Cycle-rickshaws 2,078 
Kikkas Bz 
Carts 1a 
Bi-cy cles 25 (although the actuel 


number is many 
times more ius 
deed) 


Mechanical Vehicular Traffic 


"11 1947 motor vehicles-mainly lorrics and trucks were few 
in number as most of the roads were not fit for heavy transport vehicles. 
With the development of roads in the last three decades, their number 
has greatly inereased and now they crowd practically all the main 


routes of the district. 


Atter Independence the volume cf goods traffic has inereased con- 
siderably, Consumers goods, agricultural products, building mater- 
ials, and other articles are moved chiefly by trucks. The freight is 
usually settled by the partics, and varies from one to two rup2es per 
km, Anaverage sized truck carries 74 quintals of weight. Car taxics 
and buses are now the main modes of transport for passenger, traffie by 
Toad. 
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The following statement shows the various kinds of vehicles pty- 
ing in the district : 


a ee ee ee 











Type of vehicle Number of vehicles Number of vehicles 
registered plying on road 

Moter-cycle : oe 230 i 50-4 
Motor-car 7 160 
Jeep 5 205 
Station wagon _ 35 
Taxicab 25 66 
Truck 4 85 
Bus 2 = 
Tractor 142 335 
Trailor 79. 100 
Pick-up _— 2 
Total. “7 es 523 = 1,492 





ne a at nt a ee a a en yn ee a ry tee ne A ———s 


U.P, State Road Transport Corporation 


The U.P. Government Roadways, reorganiz:das the U.P. State 
Road Transport Corporation with effect from June 1, 1972, started run- 
ning passenger buses in the district m 1949. The operation began on 
Azamgarh-Dohri, Azamgarh-Faizsbad, Azamgarh-Mau, and Azim- 
gavh-Sultanpur routes, 





Along with the development of/rozds and increase in passenger 
traffic, the bus service have also been expanding and by 1976 the follo- 
wing 32 routes carried 60,60,408 passengurs in buses : 


a a ag i a ea aa a beg ey ag ne eS coed 





Name of route Number of buses Length (in km.) 
operating 
“Azamgarh- Bahraich eae 
Faizabad— Ballia 4 268 
Azamgarh—- Faizabad 4 147 
Azamgarh— Mehnagar— Tarwa 3 53 
Atraulia— Shahganj 2 50 
Atraulia— Azamgarh—Belwai 7 28 
AZamgarh—-Jalalpur 1 77 
Azamgarh—Sultanpur 10 138 
Azamgarh— Nizamabad 1 17 
Azamgarh— Lucknow 1 269 
Azamfarh— Farrukhabad 8. 487 
Mau— Kanpur 2 892 
Azamgarh— Rae-Bareli-Kanpur 1 342 


342 
[Contd, 
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l 2 8 
Dohri—-Kanpur a 2 ae 
Belthara road—-Kanput 2 442 
Azamgarh— may-Kopa 7 77 
Azamgarh— Chapra— Sipah 8 60 
AZzamgarh—- Muhammadabad— Chiriakot 2 59 
Amila— Majhwara 2 66 
Azamgarh— Ranipur 1 43 
AZamgarh— Ujiarghat 1 121 
AZamgarh—-Gorakhpur— Bansi 8 236 
Gorakhpur— Allahabad 1 296 
Azamgarh—Vindhyachal 1 148 
AZzamgarh—Belthara 4 98 
Mubammadabad— Varanasi 2 122 
‘Tarwa— Varanasi 2 106 
Surajpur— Varanasi 4 158 
Azgamgarh— Mehnajpur 1 59 
Azamgarh— Billaria— Raunapur 9 82 
AZamgath-- Faddopur 1 41 

_ A?amgarh— Jaunpur 2 45 


a a i i eg a a a me Sr A a 


Private buses also operate in the district. The statement below 
gives the details of the routes of private buses and the number of buses 
operating on it: 


a a i ne ag ee a te AE a A He 


Number of 


Name of route buses 
operating 

Mahrajganj—Phulpur via Captainganj—-Ahraula 1 
Mahrajganj— Kherudinpur via Ahraula— Mahul—- Pawai 2 
Jahana ganj road—Kasimabad via Mubarkpur—Muhammadahad— 

Sultanipur— Mau— Bahadurganj 4 
Chandesar— Mehrajpur via Kamharia 4 
Kasimabad— Mehrajpur via Chiriakot— Ranipur— Sultanipur— Mau— 
Bahadurganj 6 
Ghosi— Kamharia via Muhammadabed—Chiriakot 4 


Bhojai— Jahanaganj road via Jahanaganj—Rajapur— Karha— 
Muhammadabad— Mubarkpur 8 


lm es ne te nt et a ce me Tt ne a A 
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Railways 


The chief improvement in transportation was brought about by: 
the railways. In the beginning there were three district lines of rail- 
way in Azamgarh, all of which belonged to the Bengal and North- 
Western system. The first railway line to be opened was that from 
Turtipar (in Ballia) to Mau, in 1898. Of-.this branch 12 km, lay in the 
district, and there were two stations at Indara and Mau. In the same 
year a branch trom Mau to Azamgarh was.also opened with stations at 
Khurhat, Muhammadabad, Gohna and Jahanaganj Road. In 1899, a 
line was completed between Indara station and Ballia, and the branch 
from Turtipar to Mau was extended to Varanasi. In 1908, Azamgarh 
was linked with Shahganj (in Jaunpur). The line-from. Mau to Shahganj 
formed a portion of the Ballia-Shahganj branch, while that from Tur- 
tipar past Mau and Pipridih stations formed: partof the Bhatni-Vara- 
nasi branch. The remaining line was that whieh runs from Indara, 
junction to Dohrighat on the Ghaghra. It was commissioned in 1904 
and covered about 35 km, There were stations on this line at Kopaganj 
and Ghosi. There are altogether about 150 km. of railway at present 
in Azamgarh district, 


At present the lines passing through, the district are under the 
North Eastern Railway. The tollowing statement shows the railway 
stations of the district and their distanc.s trom the district head- 
quarters : 


tp a nt a a i ng 


Name of railway station Distance from district head- 
quarters (in km.) 


a ee i eg df ND 


Khanja Halt 48 
Didarganj Road 41 
Khoransan Road 85 
Sarai Mir 25 
Sanjarpur Halt 20 
Phariha 14 
Rani Ki Sarai 7 
Azamgarh =. 
Jahenaganj Road 18 
Muhammadabad Gohna 22 
Khurahat 81 

44 


Mau Junction 


Indara juaction 52 
Dohrighat 87 
Amila Ke) 
Ghosi 20 


Hopaganj 59 


WO EE mane ne ee et YS NR ae, 
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Rolie of Railways in Economic Life 


After the advent of railways a new pliase in the economic life of 
the people of the district began, Consequently trade and commerce 
of the district increased in leaps and bounds and facilitated the export 
and import problem of the district. 


It has accelerated agricultural and industrial development by 
providing transport facilities for the carriage of raw material and fini- 
shed products. Apart from serving industries the railways also contri- 
Luted largely to the movement of agriculturAl produce and other- 
commodities. 


Rail Road Competition 


In respect of passenger traffic there is no competition between rail 
and road. Overcrowding is a normal feature both in trains and buses. 


However, it seems that the railways are affected by road competi- 
tion concerning goods traffic, The roadways have an edge over the rail- 
ways in carriage of goods in as much as they offer advantages in 
respect of speedy transport, particularly for perishable goods and direct 
service from point to point whether from field or factory without 
elaborate packing. 


Bripees AND FERRIES 
Bridges 


There are 18 bridges undcr the Zila Parishad and a few under the 
Public Works Department. 


Ferries 


The number of ferries has considerably decreased after Indepen- 
dence due to the construction of several bridges. At present theie are 
15 ferries maintained by the Zila Parishad, 7 on the river Ghaghra and 
8 on the river Tons. 


TRAVEL FACILITIES 


It is mentioned in the Jatakas that in the past roads were not dan- 
gerous for travelling and in the Mauryan period there were rest houses 
and wells on the main roads. The Mauryas had a separate department 
to look after roads and transport and it provided a number of ameni- 
ties to travellers. Sher Shah Sur and Mughal emperors, particularly 
Jahangir, took much interest in reducing hardships of travel by plan- 
ting trees building sarais and wells, along the main roads. 


Boarding and lodging facilities are available in the urban centres 
of the district. Travellers can come by rail, bus or taxi and will find 
dharmsalas, rest houses, post and telegraph offices at the district and 
tahsil headquarters, 
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The inspection houses, rest houses and dak bungalows in the dis- 
trict are maintained by the different departments of the government 
and are meant chiefly for the use of their own officers, but officers of 
other departments, members of the public and tourists are also lodged 
on payment, if accommodation is available. 


A list of dharmsalas and hotels and another of inspection houses 
appear at the end of the chapter in Statements Iand IJ. The dharm- 
salas are all privately managed and have lodging facilities only. 


Post, Telegraph and Telephone 


It was not until 1817 that a district postal service was established. 
This was under the control of the district magistrate, andas the original 
intention ofits establishment was to facilitate communication with out. 
lying police-stations, dak offices were established at the police-stitions, 
letters were at first conveyed by runners, who were pcovided by the 
Zamindars, but in 1883 a postal cess was introduced to pay for the 
runners and the postal staff. The next step torward was taken in 1815 
when the use of district dak was thrown open io the public. Paid let- 
ters for the district were handed ovez from, the imperis) post-office to 
the nazir or dak muharrir of the collector’s court who arranged tor 
their transmission to the distriet dak offices attached to the police 
stations. On arrival at these , paid letters were delivered to public by 
village watchmen, while unpaid letters ‘ware delivered by head-cons- 
tables, the receipt and dispatch of letters devolving on the police 
muharrirs, who were remunerated with a commission. The system was 
troublesome to police, and in1864 the entire management of the district 
dak was taken over by the postal. department. Regular offices were 
then established, and each was supplied with a staff of postmen for 
the delivery of letters. At the beginning of the present century, in 
addition to the head-office at Azamgarh there were 24 sub-offices and 
22 branch offices in the district, The postal division of Azamgarh was 
created in 1955. At present the district has 2 head post offices, 65 
sub-offices, and 408 branch post offices under the administ...tive 
control of the superintendent ot post offices, Azamgarh. 


In 1976 there were 4,422 villages in the district which were served 
daily. 
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Sratement I 


Dharmsalas,. Hotels, ete. 
Reference page No, 181 


Location Nome 


a a yn ii i i a nt gr ey ee 


Tansi AZAMCGARB 


Azamgarh City Raghunandan Dharimgata 
.» ” Agrawal Dharmsala 
%» ” Telia Dharmsala 
” ” Marwari Dharmsala 
”» ” Muslim Musafirkhana 
” ” Khalik Shah Musafirkhana 
’ ” Matharganj Gurdwara 
” rh Hariaudh Kala Bhawan 
Bindra Bazar Bindrs Sahu Dharmsals 
Jagdishpur Burhiya Hai-ki-Dharmsala 


Tansth GHost 
Nit 


Tarstt LALGANJ 


Nil 


Tausit. MUBAMMADABAD 


Muhammadabad Bornwal Dharmsala 
Mubarakpur Bornwal Dharmsala 
Mau Bornwal Dharmsala 
* Malik Vahir Raiya Musafirkhana 
. Singapur Hotel (Boarding and Lodging) 


Tausit PRULPUR 


Atraulia Ganga Shah Dharmsala 


TausIb SaGri 
Nil 
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Srarement IT 


Inspection Houses, ete. 
Reference page No.*181 


ie tk ee ee um i ca nl i ge en ee ee 


Village/town Name Managing department 


a sce hee as ins eae ga tw ee es as ec eae a Lae eal a itl ac ate 


TAHSIL AZAMGARH 


AZumgarh P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
Azamgarh Irrigation Inspection House Irrigation 
AZamgarh Railway Inspection House Railways 
AZamgarh Roadways Rest House U.P. State Roadways 
Transport Corporation 
Atamgarh Hydel Rest House State Electricity Board 
Tansiz Grost 
Dohrighat Canal Rest House Irrigation 
Dohrighat P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
Ghosi Canal Rest House Trrigation 
Madhuban Canal Rest House Irrigation 
TAnsIL LALGANS 
Baradah Dak Bungalow Public Works 
Deogaon P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
Lalganj Inspection House (Tube-well) Irrigation 
Mehnagart Canal Inspection House Trrigetion 
Mehnagar P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
Thekma P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
Thekma Dak Bungalow Trrigation 
‘TauSIL MUHAMMADABAD 
Mau P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
Mau Dak Bungalow State Eectricity Boards 
Sarsen P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
TAuSIL PHuLrur 
Ahirula P.W.D. Dak Bungalow Public Works 
Atraulia P.W.D. Dak Bungalow Public Works 
Phulpur P.W.D. Dak Bungalow Public Works 


Jansit Sacat 
Jianpur P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 
Captainganj P.W.D. Inspection House Public Works 


ou a nt tt et tg rte ee ee i ae ee ae 


CHAPTER VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


All economically active persons who are neither cultivators nor 
agiicultural labourers, are deemed to be engaged in miscellaneous 
occupations. Their number was 1,78,000 in 1961 and 1,44,358 in 1971, 
An idea of how the non-farm workers were distributed among major 
categories of miscellaneous employment may be had from the follow- 
ing statement : 


mr i i in nt i a a a a et a et ep tere et a hc 


Occupation 1971 
‘Mining and quarying, live-stock, forestry, fishing , hunting 4,077 
and plantation, orchards and allied activities 

industry and manufacturing 71,551 
Construction 1,681 
Trade and commerce 21,173 
Transport, storage and communications 8,831 
Other services 42,595 

Total 1,44,858 


Public Services 


Tn 1961, persons who filled the various ranks of the public services 
numbered 5,478. They were distributed in the following manner: 


Number of employees 
Category of public employment ee 
Total Mates Females 


i a i es et 





Administrative departments and offices of the 


Central Government 900 899 1 
Administrative departments and offices of the 

State Government 8,276 8,257 19 
Police 861 859 2 


Administrative departments and offices of quasi- 
overnment organisations, municipalities, 441 483 8 
local boards etc. 


ne a et 








a eh et a a we 


The statement below gives the number of establishments and 
number of empleyces in 1973 and 1974; 


eq te ae 


Ay a 
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a 


No. of No, of employees 
establishments 
Type of establishment ee ee ee ee 
1978 1974 1973 1974 


eg ee ee eg py re ee ee eee 


‘Men Women Men Women 





Ea a ag a pg cs pe py, 


Central Government 2 2 1,230 2 1,288 2 
State Government 94 o7 18,797 1,761 18,808 1,761 
Quasi-goyernment (Central) 20 26 859 2 414 5 
Quasi-government (State) 8 8 8,408 5 8,482 4 
Local bodies 26 26 1,016 247 =—-1,021 240 





ep at a cae ty te ny 


With the introduction of several socio-economic development sche- 
mes, the number of employees in public services has considerably in- 
creased, even though as members. of the fixed income group they are 
much more prone to the debilitating effect of rising costs. The com- 
parative position of the Contral Government employees is slightly better 
financially than of those working under the State government or local 
bodies. Dearness allowances is admissibles to all classes of such em- 
ployees at varying rates. Facilities like provident fund, free medical 
treatment, free or subsidized residential accommodation, conveyance 
allowance, and loans on liberalised terms are available to government 
servants and to some extent to employees of the local bodies also. En- 
cashment of earned leave for a month in a financial year is permitted 
by the State government under certain conditions. Permanent pen- 
sion rules have been so liberalised to cater to the needs of the family in 
the event of premature death of the government employee. The age 
for seeking voluntary retirement has been reduced. Leave rules have 
been revised to reduce disparity between temporary and permanent 
staff. Non-prectising allowance is paid to certain doctors whose posts 
have been excluded from the best offices carrying benefits of private 
practice. Gallantry awards are given to members of the police force 
and honoraria is distributed among all outstanding devoted and meri-+ 
torious staff. 


The employees are allowed to form associjations or unions 
under the Societies Registration Act of 1860 for the protection and 
promotjon of their service interests. 


Government servants of the State working in the district are mem- 
bers of the State employees joint council or the ministerial employees 
association, Azamgarh, affiliated to the State level organisations. 
Those serving under the local bodies are members of the local autho- 
rities employees association; and the employeesof the State road 
transport corporation are members of the employees road transport 
corporation joint councils, 
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LEARNED PROFESSIONS 
Education 


Teachers, prince’ pals, administrative officers, etc., of the education 
department fall in this field. With the opening ofa large number of 
educational institutions after Independence, the number of such em- 
ployees has increased considerably. The statement below gives the 
number of teachers in various categories of institutions in 1961: 


nl ec ar me a my a a a arg ng wg lg eg er re ng Se rl 


Teachers Total Male Female 
University 86 86 — 
Secondary schools 903 893 10 
Middle and primary schools 8,329 8,087 292 
Nursery and kindergarten, schools 8 8 _ 
Others (not elsewhere classified) 504 430 74 
Total Sea ee ee 4,780 4,404 876 





The total number of teachers in 1971 was 9,579 which included 
1,081 women, teachers. Since 1964, the triple benefit scheme has been 
extended to the State-aided institutions run by the local bodies or pri- 
vate persons , bringing the advantages of contributory provident fund, 
compulsory life insurance and retirement penns'on to members of the 
teaching staff. Payment of salaries to the teachers working in the ins- 
titutions which received grant from the government, is made through 
cheques drawn jointly by the manager and a nominee of the district 
inspector of schools, 


Teacher’s wards are entitled to free education up to intermedi- 
ate standard. Needy and disabled teachers recive finencial help from 
the national foundation for teachers welfare fund and those suffering 
from tuberculosis may avail free facilities of treatment at the Bhowali 
Sanatorium (district Naini Tal) where a few seats have been earmarked 
for them. 


The teachers in the district have joined one or the other association 
devoted to their welfare. The Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh is meant for 
teachers of the higher secondary schools and the Pratbmik Shikshak Sangh 
for their counterparts working in the primary and junior high schools 
of the district. These associations are affiliated to the State-level apex 
bodies, Many teachers are the members of the ex3cutive of the managing 
committees of several institutions and the memb :rship of the State Legis- 
lative Council has been thrown open to them through the formation of 
separate teachers’ constituencies. 


Medicine 
The medical and health sei vices in the district are State managed. 


The largest number of doctors belong to the allopathic system followed 
by the Ayurvedic, Homocopathic and other systems. 
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The following statement gives the numbers of physicians, surgeons 
and dentists in the district in 1961 ; 


a ag a a SR yy 





Name of system Total Males Females 
number 

Allopathic physicians and surgeons 82 gl 1 

Ayurvedic physicians 149 149 - 

Homoeopathic physicians 108 107 1 

Dentists 5 5 _ 

Other physicians, surgeons and dentists 153 149 4 


(Not elsewhere classified) 


re 





A lt a A tay ty i yn 


In addition there were 56 nurses, 107 midwives and health visitors, 
118 nursing attendants and related workers, 163 pharmacists and phar- 
maceutical technicians, 25 vaccinators, 41 sanitation technicians and 25 
médical and health technicians. In 1971 the total strength of doctors 
in the district was 1,310 which included ,10 women doctors, Besides there 
were 441 nursing attendants and other medical and health technicians 
which included 191 female members. 


A branch of the Indian medical association with laudable objectives 
like the promotion and advancement of m.dical and allied services is 
functioning in the district, besides a P.M.S. officeis’ association for the 
same purpose. 


Law 


The district had 444 lega] practitioners and advisors in 1961. How- 
ever, there was no lady lawyer in the district. In 1971 the number of 
legal practioncrs rose to 455, From among the lawyers the government 
has appointed district counsels separately for conducting civil, criminal 
and revenue cases on behalf of the State. A panel has also been consti- 
tuted to share the work load of these _functonaries. 


The legal! profession has become moie competitive in recent years. 
The lawyers generally play av important rolein the public life of the 
distiict, particularly in the educational and political spheres. 


Engineering 


The role of engineers and allied workers in the district is very im- 
portant, They plan various projects regarding buildings, bridges and 
roads and help in beautifying the district, The following statement 
gives the number of engineers and allied workers in the district in 
1961; 


a tt tt i i i at a or nn a a iy a ah td i an ee 


Categories of engineers Numbers 
rl ey a hg a a a es cy 
Civil engineers 70 
Mechanical engineers q 
Electrical engineers 8 
Architects, engineers and surveyors 2 


(not classified elsewhere) 


ae a ee a a i ly ye ll a eS 
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Mostly persons in this class are employees of government and local 
bodies, In 1971, the total number of engineers was 80 and that of 
engineering technicians 85 in various government departments. 


Domestic AND PERS oNAL SERVICES 


These services, rendered by domestic servants and cooks, were 
freely available in the past. Most of these workers lived with their 
masters and acted like multipurpose workers. In the rural areas they 
cooked their meals separately but in urban areas they received their 
meals generally from the family kitchen. They worked during the plea- 
sure of their employers and mostly eked out a miserable living. There 
was little security of job, and often they had to remain idle. The socio- 
economic changes which have taken place, mainly sinec Independence, 
in the life of the people, have considerably changed the situation. This 
class of workers have started seeking and procuring jobs in institutions, 
both government and non-government, and the domestic employers 
have been forced to inerease wages and provide other facilities. There 
were 8,217 domestic and personal servants in the district which 
included 1,214 women in 1961, 


Barbers 


In 1961, the number of barbers, hairdressers, beauticians and related 
workers was 8,149 of whom 165 females. Those working in the villages 
had to perform certain customary duties on special occasions such as 
mundan (first head shaving ceremony), marriage and last rites, in the 
houses of their patrons, in addition to regular services, although parti- 
cipation in extraprofessional activities also now gradually diminishing. 
In 1971 there were 2,829 barbers and hairdressers in the district, 


Washer men 


There were 7,726 washermen-in the district in 1961, Of these 
4,090 were males and 3,686 females. In 1971 the total number of 
washermen was 4,855 which included 1,837 women. 


The growing popularity of synthetic fabrics has adversely affected 
the economic activity of ths traditional washerman but has brought 
fortune to dry cleaners pressers. Consequently they have been forced 
to take some other jobs resulting in such large deccease of their num» 
bers. 


Tailors 


In usban areas tiilosing is coasidsred to bs an art and req tires 
spzcialised training. Big tailors us2 th: scissors th>m3elves but employ 
a numba of wock2rs oa diily or mpathly wag?s fos stitcaing and 
suad¢y jobs. Ia the rusalareas the entire work of cutting and stitering 
is don: by asingls individail. Kurtas (10932 eollarlsss shist) and 
pyjamis cdatinus to be tha chief items of tailored dvess in rural 
areas, wire th: women folk hirdly fiad tim: to sew their owa or 
childzen’s garmints at hom:. Ia 1961 thore were 2,958 failozs, dress 
makers garm2nt mikers in the district. 
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OrnEeR OccUPATIONS 


Among those pursuing certain other occupations in the district in 
1961 there were 48,298 spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related 
workers 2,166 hawkers, pedlars and street vendors; 5,163 basket 
weavers and related workers; 1,010 brick layers, plasteres and masons; 
5,662 crushers, pressers and related workers; 7,642 potters and related 
clay-formers; 1,569 bakers, confectioners, candy and sweetmeat makers; 
917 salesmen and shop assistants; 1,129 fishersmen and related workers; 
188 khandsari, sugar and gur makers; 16 log fellers and wood cutters; 
1,808 jewellers, gold of smiths and silver-smiths; 86 plumbers and pipe 
fitters; 1,021 tobacco preparers and products makers; 8,217 house kee- 
pers, cooks and maid servants; 757 cheroot, cigar and bidi_ makers; 11 
photographers and related camera Operators; 96 furnacemen, kilnmen 
and ovenmen; 558 shoemakers and show repairers; 284 dancers and re- 

_lated workers; 58 musicians and related workers; 418 gardeners (malis); 
2,127 drivers and road transporters; 37,028 drawers and weavers; 66 
hunters and related workers; 72 precision instrument makers, watch 
and clock makers and repairers; 82 sawyers and wood working machi- 
nists; 1,981 carpenters, joiners, cabinet makers and related workers; 70 
stone cutters, stone carvers and stone dressers. 


CHAPTER IX 
ECONOMIC TRENDS 


LitvELInooD PATTERN 
Workers and Non-workers 


The percentage of workers and non-workers, in 1961 in the district 
was 89.0 and 61.0, the corresponding figures for the State being 39.1 
and 60.9 respectively. Of the total workers, agricultural labourers com- 
prised 81.0 per cent, those engaged in household industry and other 
manufacturing concerns 11,1 per cent and those in trade and commerce 
2.4 per cent. In other categories the number of workers was small, The 
extent of female participation in work as 81.7 per cent as compared to 
22.1 per cent of the State, It is remarkable that the percentage (81.7) 
of female participation in both the agricultural and the non-agricultural 
activities in the district was the same butit was lower than that of the 
males in all the categories of work except agricultural labour, where it 
was 58.8 per cent. There was little variation in the percentages of 
workers and non-workers in, the rural and urban population when consi- 
dered separately. Of the total of 8,94,954 workers in 1961 in the rural 
areas agricultural workers comprised 84,91 per cent and non-agricul- 
tural ones 15.09 per cent. 


As elsewhere in the state there was preponderance of non-agricul- 
tural workers in the urban areas who claimed 95.0 per cent of the total 
urban workers. 


The following statement shows comparative position of certain data 
of 1961 with those of 1971: 














a ee 


Percentage of workers to total population 











Year Total Total 3=— eee 
popula- workers.  Agricul- Non-agri- Total workers 
tion tural cultural ——— ~~ — ———-—-— 
workers workers District U.P. 
er ES SS —s 
1961 24,08,052 9,40,180 81.6 7.4 89.0 89.12 
1971 28,57,484 8,18,824 23.6 5.0 28.6 80.94 


ee — eee —e. 
3 





— 





eg yy 


The statement apparently indicates a decrease in the working popu- 
lation r:flecting unemployment even amongst the alrerdy employed p2r- 
sons of 1961. Thisisan anomaly which has cropped up due to change 
in the definition of ‘worker’ in 1971. The us.of the term ‘work2r’ was 
so comprehensive at the 1961 census that a person, doing as litte as one 
hour’s work ina day was also treated as a worker. Accordingly, a woman, 
who mostly attended to household duties, was also classified as worker, 
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if at all, she merely took food on the field, tended the cattle or did some 
such other work, At the census of 1971 a man or woman, who was 
engaged permanently in household duties such as cooking for ones own 
household was removed from the category of ‘worker’ evenof the person 
helped in the family’s economic activities as a part time worker. Would 
hence the decline jn the percentage of workers in 1971, 


At the 1971 census workers were classified into nine major catego- 
ries, the basis of the classification being those economic activities which 
were similar in respect of process, raw materials and products, The 
details of the nine categories of workers in 1971 are as follows: 








Percen- Percen- 

Categories of work Total Males Females tageto tage to 
total wor- total po- 

kers pulation 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Cultivation 4,45,637 4,18,522 $2,115 54.4 15.6 
Agricultural labourers 2,28,829°°1,48,152 80,877 27.9 8.0 


Live-stock, forestry, fishing, 
hunting and plantations, orchards 
and allied activities 8,678 2,945 728 0.44 o1 


Mining and quarrying Manu- 
facturing, processing, servicing 





and repairs 404 875 29 0.05 _ 

Household industry 56,972 40,151 16,821 7.0 2.0 
Non-household industry 14,579 13,426 1,158 1.8 0-5 
Construction 1,681 1,559 72 0.2 OL 
Trade and commerce 21,178 20,128 1,045 2.6 0.7 
Transport, storage and commu- , 

nications 8,831 8,809 22 0.41 0-1 
Other services 42,595 38,628 3,972 5.2 1.5 
Total workers 8,18,824  6,82,190 1,36,684 — 28.6 
Non-workers 20,88,660 7,49,077 12,89,583 — 71.40 
Total population 28,57,484 14,81,267 14,26,217 _— 100.00 








rere ee ee ee ee ere ee et ee ee 


As will be observed all the non-workers have been grouped toge- 
ther in one single class though they were classified at the census into 


the following categories . 


(a) Full time students 
(b) Those attending to household duties 
(ec) Dependents and infants 

(d) Retired persons a3 ¥* 
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(ce) Persons of independent means 

(f) Beggar and vagrants 

(g) Inmates of penal, mental and charitable institutions 
(hb) Others 


GENERAL LevEL OF Prices AND WAGES 


Prices 


Prior to its formation as an independent district generally the rates 
prevalent here were indentical with those in Ballia and Ghazipur. In 
this district, as elsewhere, a distinct rise in prices took place shortly 
after the treedom struggle of 1857 or about 1860, and that this rise 
continued for a period of some 15 years. From 1869 to 1870, the rice was 
sold on an average at 16 seers, wheat at 17,32 seers, barley at 19.52 seers 
and gram at 20.29 seers for the rupee compared with 15.29 secrs for rice, 
17.23 seers for wheat, 25.16 seers for barley and 21.69 seers for gram bet- 
ween 1879 and 1888. Apart from temporary fluctuations caused by 
the variation in the nature of the-seasons, the prices remained practi- 
cally stationary, or even, declined between 1875 and 1885. Around 
1885 prices rose to a marked extent throughout northern India, the 
phenomenon, being ascribed to wide spread economic causes, among 
which the fall in the value of silver, the development of communica~ 
tion and the growth of export trade together, figure prominently. 
This rise, though sudden at the beginning was progressive and continued 
with occasional fluctuations. Between 1889 and 1898 the average 
price of rice was 12.25 seers to a rupee, of wheat 12.71 seers, of barley 
17.41 seers and of gram 16.46 seers. The period was marked for the 
famine of 1896—97, which hada great effecton local prices and 
consequently the average was somewhat vitiated. The upward tendency 
was checked to some extent by subsequent years of prosperity, but 
the last period on record, that from 1899 to 1908 had been marked 
by no less than three seasons in which either scarcity or famine pre 
vailed over portions of the province,-and the average had thus been 
much disturbed. The figures for the ten years ending in 1908 were 
rice 10.83 seers; wheat 12.73 seers; barley 17.95 seers; and gram 
15.85 seers to the rupec. A comparison of these figures with those ob- 
taining between 1859 and 1868 showed that the prices of the common 
food-grains had risen some forty per cent during the last forty years. 


The improvement in communications through more rapid and cheap 
means of transport, through the extension of the railways, coupled 
with the world-wide demand for wheat made its price quite indepen- 
dent of the requirement of the district, The price of wheat was no 
longer governed by the success or failure of the Rabi crop in the district 
but by the abundance or deficiency of the wheat harvest of the entire 
country. 


Around 1911 the normal rates per rupee for the district were re 
ckoned to be 14.8 seers for wheat, 10.8 seers for rice, 20.8 seers fay 
gram and 18.19 seers for dal arhar, 
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With the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 a, series of 
changes in prices including a considerable rise in the costof food-grains, 
were witnessed . The price level in the district as compared to that 
of 1911 was higher by 57 per cent in 1916 and by 94 per cent in 1928, 


A world wide economic depression was started in 1930 and cons 
tinued with increased severity in the years that followed, Conse~ 
quently from 193081, the rates registered a downward trend and the 
price level in 19384 went down by about 67 per cent and 30 per cent 
as compared to those of 1928 and 1916 respectively, But by 1939 the 
prices registered a rise of nearly 83 per cent again over those preva 
lent in 1984, 


After the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, there was a 
steep rise in prices largely due to speculation and profiteering, Other 
factors like the holding of stocks in anticipation of further shortage, 
contributed in no small measure to maintain and even to advance the 
high level reached in prices. At the beginning of 1940 price control 
measures which had been put into operation on the outbreak of the 
war were vigorously enforced by the district authorities. 


In 1942 a district advisory committee-was formed to find out ways 
and means to ease the situation. The price control measures were then 
vigorously enforced which included fixation of prices (as modified from 
time tc time) launching of prosecution to check profiteering and licen- 
sing of food-grain traders. Even then the prices continued to go up 
when they registered a rise of 250 per cent in 1944 over those of 1939. 


It was clear, however that effective control of prices was not 
possible: without corresponding check on supplies. Hence in January, 
1943, partial rationing was introduced, when wheat, rice and certain 
coarse grains were made available at controlled rates from the govern- 
ment shops to nearly 25 per cent of the population comprising the 
poorer section of the society. Partial rationing was converted into 
total rationing in 1945, It remained in force for nearly three years, 
upto May, 1948. After the abolition of total rationing, prices started 
going down at first. The basic overall shortage, however, reasserted 
itself and the price soon assumed on upward trend and its seemed as 
the markets would go beyond control unless definite steps were taken 
to arrest the rise in prices. People also demanded the restoration of 
rationing and control. Total rationing was reimposed about the middle 
of 1949. It continued till June, 1952, when a change in government 
policy with regard to controls was again made. With effect from that 
date free markets were restored but the issue of food-grains to ration 
card holders, however continu:d. Rastrictions on movem2nt 
of foodl-grains within the State were also withdrawa and psocuremant 
was suspended, but food-grains however continuzd to b: issued by 
government shops to arrest the rising trends in pticzs. Towards the 
end of 19538, the prices per kg. were about Rs .47 for waeat Rs .37 for 
gram and Rs ,60 for rice tended to coms dowaa littl: Th2 normal 
forces of demand and supply once again started to assert thimsalves 
and affect the prices. Neithar the cultivator was suseof getting 
a fixed minimum price for his produce nor the tradar was assured 
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of his commission. The uncertainty led to a decline in prices 
in whole of the State in 1954 which fell further in 1955. 
This fall in price was a country wide trend, which required to 
be checked to stabilize the economy and sustain the growth of agricul- 
turc. The government, therefore, took measures in 1954 to support 
agriculitral prices. The results were also conducive to production, - 
The prices from 1951 to 1960 were as follows : 


at ya at a a ty ee 


Prices (per maund or 87,8 kg. 
in Rs) 
Year ed a a a a 


Wheat Gram Rice 


ee Go ee NE ee ey ee RE dS ne oy LN Sp 


1931 15.36 10.97 28 .68 
1954 15.36 12.80 23.68 
1953 20.00 16.00 24.00 
1954 17.00 12.00 19.00 
1955 16.00 7.50 20.00 
1956 17 25 10.25 18 .00 
1957 20.00 17.00 21 50 
1958 18.00 10.00 23.00 
19a = _ 25 25 
1960 = 12.25 _ 


ym tg tl Ra a ON a ol a lO 





The prices thereafter began to show an upward trend and conti- 
nued to moveup. The retail prices for certain commodities in 1975 
and 1976 were as follows ;: 


NN gy ge eg a nl 


Prices in Rs per kg. 


Commodity Seta 
sg Saf eat ee ha oe See ce ee ee 

Wheat 1.96 1.87 

Barley 1.43 1.08 

Rice 2.50 2.16 

Gram 2.49 1.80 

Gur 1.98 1.93 

Sugar 4.90 4.44 

Ghee Deni 21.18 22.56 

Musterad Oil 10.15 6.40 


eee eres aE: fe ng a a a Se ey ee a tt tet ta ra ja 
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Wages 


During the last quarter of the nincteenth century there had: been 
a gradual but considerable increase in the wages of skilled and unskil- 
led labour in the district. The increase in wages was attributed to 
the rising trend in prices of food-grain but the former has scarcely been 
proportionate to the latter and has been greater in the case of thé 
skilled artisan then of the unskilled labourer. In 1882, Kahars and 
carpenters received 2.5 to 4 annas; blacksmiths and masons 2.5 
to 4 annas; coolies 1.5 to 8 annas and diggers 2 annas. In 
1910, coolies obtained the same wage, but diggers obtdined on an 
average 5 annas; the wages of bearers varied between 2 and 5 annas; 
wh Je those of skilled labourers, such as carpenters, masons and black- 
smiths, varied from 8 and 8 annas a day or to an even higher rate 
if they were specially skillful. 


The first wage census was earried out in the State in 1996. The 


results of the survey made at that time and in certain succeeding years 
are tabulated below : 


Wages in Rs per dey 














Yoar a  — ae 
unskilled skilled 
tt ag RE I ee en ce He Ey ergy Meenas ey A le 
1 2 8 
1906 0.11 0.28 
1911 0.9 0.34 
1916 0.12 0.82 
1928 0.15 0.56 
1984 0.12 0.34 
1989 0.12 0.87 
1944 0.25 1.00 


at 0 na ene 





| 0 cr ee 





a 
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As the result of the First World War, a marked all round rise in 
wages occurred, The fall of wages in 1980 and later years was due to 
a world wide etonomic depression, as reflected by the wage census of 
1984. After this the wages began to rise again and by 1944 a steep 
rise had been recorded both for unskilled and skilled labour. It was 
attributable to the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, and 
to the resultant rise in prices, Wages, thereafter have not come down 
and have continued to move upwards as would appear from the follow- 
ing statement : 





ans _—_—. a et 











” Wages (in Rs) per day 














cae “unskilled labour skilled labour 

oe ee ee eee ee cee 
i”0~SC*C*~C~SCs=<‘CsSCSstCSTS—~CS~S 
1975 4.28 8.02 
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Im 1976 wages for Various agricultural cccupations e.g. weeding, 
reaping, ploughing etc. were about Rs 4.00 per day for eight working 
hours. 


The appreximate average wages paid to the workers at district 
headquarters in 1976 for certain occupations were as follows: 


— 





























Occupstion Unit of quotation Wages 

(in Rs) - 
1 2 8 

-_—_—— re re 

Gardener Per month (whole time) 150 .00 

Chowkider Per month 150 .00 

Wood-cutter Per 40 kg, of Wood turned into fuel 0.50 

Hordemen, Per cow per month 3.70 

Porter Per 40 kg. arried for about 1 km, 8.38 

Casual labour Per day 5 25 

Domestic servant Per month with food 80.00 

Carpenter Per dsy 9.00 

Blacksmith Per day 9,50 

Mid-wife For. delivery 15.09 

Barber Per shave 0.40 

Per hair cut 0.90 

Seavengcr Per month for house with One latrine for 

One cleaning per day 2.00 

oter driver Per month 850.00 

Truck drivey Per month 875.00 
we = tes a — 


Genexat Levert OF EMPLOYMENT 
Employment Trends 


The statement given below shaws that there had been a consider- 
able increase in the number of persons employed both in the publie 
sector and the private sector during the years 1970-74. The data relate 
only to a few selected establishment which were subjected to enquiry 
conducted by the employment exchange authorities. 

















No, of establishment No, of employees 
Year ——-_. —_—-— ert 
Private Public Total Private Public Total 
eeotor | sector sector sector 
i 3 8 4 5 6 7 
1970 igi 96 227 5244 20,175 26,119 
1871 Iso ily 256 5,505 21,587 27,153 
19¥s 168 180 298 6,419 22,777 20,196 
revs 184 149 333 7,005 24,305 81,810 
Eid tes 16% a63- 7,307 24,908 32,215 


cn ids omnipage tah ‘ eh 
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The number of persons employed in 1978 and 1974 may be further 
elassified according to work categories in the following manner. 











Number of Number of Number of 
reporting emuployees employees 
establshment 19738 in 1974 
Nature of activity Soo — —,. 
1978 1974 Private Public Total Private Public Total 
sector sector sector sector 
Agriculture, Live-stock forestry, 
fishing and hunting 5 5 — 505 505 525 525 
Manufacturing 49 44 2,168 22 2,185 2,056 985 2,001 
Construction 10 11 85 1,627 1,662 26 1,784 1,760 
Electricity, gas, water and : 
sanitary services 8 8 — 2,114 3,114 -~- 8,186 2,139 
Trade and commerce 27° 86 180 3850 500 188 401 &89 
Transport, storage and 
communication 4 8 6 2,557 2,568 — 98,862 2,562 
Services (public, legal, medical 
ete.) ; 230 246 4,610 17,616 22,226 5,041 17,511 22,552 
- ee 





Employment of Women 


The extent of employment of women, workers is indicated by the 
following statement which shows their number in the private and pub- 
lic sectors during the quarter ending December 1974, 


a mee 








Number of reporting establishments ake 
Number of women, employees in public sector 2,012 
Number of women employees in private sector 887 
Total number of women, employees 2,349 
Percentage of women employees in private sector of total employees in 

private sector 4.# 
Percentag® of women employees in public sector of total employees in 

public sector 8.0 





The proportion of women workers in educational services was 12 


per cent, in medical and public health 26 per cent and the rest in other 
services. 


Un-employment Trends 


The number of men and women who sought employment in diffee 
rent spheres as on 81 December 1974 were as follows ; 





Educational Standard Men Women Total 
"Pot-gradate Oe a 94 
Graduate 1,368 as 1,590 
Intermediate 3,890 21 8,411 
Matericulate 4,158 106 4,261 
Below High School 4,819 182 «? 


In December 1974, the employment exchange was required to 
recommend candidates for 117 posts. The Central Government neaded 
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S candidates. State government 47, quasi government 12, local bodies 
4, and private sector 49, The district experienced shortage of steno-= 
gtaphers (Hindi and English) and technical hands. Persons without 
previous experience and technical training were available in large 
number. 


Employment Exchange 


Azamgarh, employment exchange was established in 1960. to 
provide employment assistance to employers and employment seekers in 
the district, giving training and apprenticeship facilities to applicants, 
to offer vocational guidance to students and employment seeker 
through literatures and talks and to undertake occupational research 
work, 


The following statement gives anidea of the assistance rendered 
by the employment exchange during the years 1970 to 1974. 
RR a ae I | 


Vacancies Number of Number of Number ot 
notified by persons live persons 
Year employers registered for registered. provided with 
employment employment 
1970 . 170 10,125 5,580 439 
2071 1772 13,561 7.765 1,445 
1972 1,618 18,571 12,705 1,262 
1978 1,816 17,888 16,783 1,882 
1974 1,368 14,075 14,868 1,147 
eee 











The employment market information scheme has been function- 
ing in the exchange since 1961, Under this scheme an intensive study 
is carried out to ascertain the number of persons employed, vacancies 
qreated and the types of jobs for which qualified candidates are not 
available, and other allied information during the quarter, in public 
undertakings and some seleeted private enterprises. 


National Planning and Community Develop ment 


The subject of national planning and rural development received 
little attention: under the British rule, and the few steps that were 
taken to recondition the village economy and society were mostly am- 
eliorative in nattre and seemingly motivated by political expediency. 
They largely consisted of improvements in sanitation, expansion of agri- 
ctilture and extension of irrigational facilities. When the first popular 
government came into office in 1937, a scheme for rural development 
was adopted in several villages of the district. Gradually it was later 
expanded andarural development association was formed at the district 
level. The functions of the association, having a non official chairman 
and a subdivisional magistrate as secretary, were more or less advi- 
sory in nature. They covered rurel hygiene, construction of roads 
establishment-of libraries, construction of panchayat ghars (houses), , 
holding of night classes for adults and allied developmental activi« 
ties. With the peoples’ government going out of the office in 1989 
the rural development programme suffered havily. In 1946 the 
rural development department was merged with the co-operative de- 
partment, and the rural development association was replaced by the 
district development association with a non-official as chairman and 
the district co-operative officer as its secretary. In 1951 the district 
planning committee, having the district magistrate as its chairman and 
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the district planning officer as its secretary, replaced the district des 
velopment association. It had a number of.sub-committees for the 
preparation and supervising execution of Five-year Plan schemes and 
projects, its role, however, continued to be advisory. The develop- 
ment blocks were the basic units of operation into which the district 
was divided for the implementation of the plan programmes of each 
department. The first Five-year plan started functioning from April, 
1951, with the main objectives of raising the .tandard of living of the 
people and for opening out to them opportunities ofa wider and more 
varied life. In the wake of the problems created by partition em- 
phasis was on agriculture, irrigation and transport, Consequently 
efforts were made for improving agvicultural practices and developing 
the village community through national extension servic: schemes and 
peoples participation in development activities, Harth work of buil- 
dings and village-roads, digging of soakage pits, ete. wore done by vol- 
untary labour known as shramdan. Imp-oved methods of agriculture 
and use of compost were also introduced, tube-wells and other means 
of irrigation were augmented. 


Ghosi was the first community development block of the district 
opened on Octobsr 2, 1952 followed by Lalganj on January 26, 1955 
and Doharighat on October 2, 1955. 


The scope of the Second Five-year plan (1956~-61) was enlarged 
to include industrialisation, with a stress on the development of heavy 
industries and on the enlargement of public sector. The aim was to 
inmease the national income and to reduce unemployment. In the 
field of agricultu.e, schemes relating to Japsnese method of paddy cul- 
tivation, U.P. method of wheat cultivation, and expansion of training 
in the use of agriculturalimplements and of chemical and green manu- 
res, were taken up. The whole district was divided into 29 develop- 
ment blocks for implementation of the plan schemes. 


In 1957, the Antarim Zila Parishad , the precuzsor of the present 
Zila Parishad, was formed by amalgamating the district planning com- 
mittee and the distriet board. For the co-ordinated execution of the 
different plan schemes the resources of agziculture, co-operative, animal 
husbandry, panchayat raj and some other departments like health, 
plant protection, ete. called the plan departments were-pooled and put 
under the control of the district planning officer. (now desigaated as 
district develo pment officer). 


During the Third Plan Period (1961—66) a three tier structure of 
rural self-governing bodies was set up with effet trom December 1 » 
1963, to ensure peoples participation in the suceessful implementation 
of the planning and development programmes. Now the village pan- 
chayats function at village level, the Kshettra Samitis at development 
block (Kshettra) level and the Zila Parishad at the di.trict level, The 
Kshettra Samiti is responsible for all the development activities within 
the block. The block development officer is the executive officer of 
the Kshettra Samiti and looks after the development activities in his 
block. He is assisted by specialists called assistant development 
officers separately for agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operatives, 
panchayats, etc. At the village level, there is a multipurpose worker 
designated as Gram Sewak (village level worker) who work for all the 
development departments. The district has 29 development blocks 
certain details about these are being given below; 
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Tahsil 


a E 


Azamgarh 


Lalganj 


Paulpur 


Mukmmadabad 


Ghosi 


Ragri 





Date of 
Name of block inaugu- 
ration 
ae Se 3 
Pathani 2.10.62 
Raniki Sarai 1.7.57 
Tahbar pur 2.10.58 
Muhammadpur 2.10.62 
Mirjapur 2.10.62 
Thekwa 2.16.62 
Lalganj 26.1.55 
Tarwa 1.4.58 
Mohnager 1.4.59 
Phulpur 1.7.57 
Koelsa 2.10.62 
Ahraula 2.10.59 
Atraulia, 2.10.62 
Pawai 1.4.60 
Martinganj 1.4.61 
Sathiaon 1.4.61 
Jahanaganj 1.4.58 
Muhmmadatad 26.1.57 
Ranipur 1.4.60 
Pardah 2.10.60 
Ghosi 2.10.52 
Kopaganj 1.4.56 
Patehpur Mandaon 1.4.61 
Badraon 2.10.56 
Dohrighat 2.10.55 
Bilariaganj 2.10.58 
Haraiya 1.4.61 
Maharajganj 2.10.62 
1.7.57 


Aznatgarh 


ec eg gt mn eg hy Rac a 8 i he ry 





AZAMGARH DISTRICT 











a — 
Number of Popula- 
a —— = tion as 
Gaon Nyaya in 1¢71 
sabhas pancha- 
yats 
4 5 6 
102 10 1,30,070 
89 9 76,700 
103 12 85,830 
79 8 76,059 
99 10 87,656 
97 16 90,857 
116 19 1,80,043 
117 20 1,07,879 
111 21 1,06,661 
96 12 92,727 
99 10 87,599 
11g 19 95,469 
99 10 82,148 
116 12 $1,108 
78 10 80,242 
85 9 1,11,689 
80 9 82,795 
98 10 1,01,694 
100 18 98,397 
71 8 1,42,978 
83 9 83,877 
81 10 1,15,151 
107 13 1,10,691 
86 9 91,958 
87 9 93,979 
11% 18 1,28,590 
101 Vv 94,499 
108 16 91,429 
122 20 1,11.214 


EeereEA| Mee, SE RA CS CII TEA 
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The Third Five-year Plan, unlike the previous ones was aimed mainly 
towards reducing the disparity in economic and social! lives of the people 
and securing a minimum standard of living for every family Progra- 
mmes of introducing intensive methods of cultivation, leading to a self 
reljant and selt generating economy were taken up. A few special pros 
grammes such as those relating to use of improved variety of seeds 
particularly of the dwarf variet'es and crop protection measures were 
also taken up in hand. By 196%, the economy of the country had 
become so strained thet the process of planning and development had 
to be considerably pruned during this Plan period. 


The next three years from April 1966 to March, 1969, did not form 
part of the next Five-year Plan, insterd annual plan for these three 
years were therefore, formulated with the following broad objectives. 


(i) A gorwth rate of 5 per cent in the agricultural sector and 
8 to 10 per cent in industry. 


(ii) Anannual growth rate of 6.5 per cent in production ef 
food-grains to achieve self sufficiency. 


(iit) To maximise employment opportunities; and 


(iv) To redross imbalances arising from a high rate of popula- 
tion growth and in adequate expansion in agricultural produe- 
tion by reducing the fertility rate to 25 per thousand in shortest 
possible time. 


The Fourth Five-year Plan (1969-74) endeavound to define more 
precisely the wider and doeper social goals. It was stressed that the 
structure of socio-economic relations should be so planned that it results 
not only in an appreciable increase jn the national income and employ 
ment but also in lesser in equality in incomes and distribution of wealth. 
Tt sought especially to enlarge the income of the rural population and 
to achieve self reliance both in sericultuie and in industry. Consequently 
new small industrial units in the districts were established, besides pro~ 
viding increased facilities for sanitation, transportation and health ser- 
vices, with special emphasis on improving the condition of the backward 
classes and grant of subsidies to them for starting small crafts. The 
desired progress could not be made during this Plan period however, 
largely because of the sudden esuption of Indo-Pak conflict of 1971. 


Removal of poverty and attainment of economic self reliance have 
been defined to be two basic objectives of the fifth Five-year Plan; the 
expansion of employment apportunities has also to receive the highest 
priorities, 


The plan programmes of the district are an integral part of the State 
Plans and they broadly reflect the same priorities. Without going into 
details it may be observed that the implementation of various develop- 
ment plan schemes has helped in appreciable gruwth in agricultural pro- 
duction, power generetivn end consumontion, industrial development, 
irrigation and road transport. The planned efforts have also resulted 
inraising the standards of living, providing better wages and living 
yeni all round and helping the general economie yrowth of the 

istriet. 
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CHAPTER X 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Azamgarh is one of the four districts of the Gorakhpur Division of 
the State and comprises a somewhat irregularly shaped tract of country 
lying South on the Ghaga.a riv.1. The area of the prescnt district was 
included in 1801 in the district of Gorakhpur. In 1820 a part of it was 
transferred to Jaunpur and another part to Ghazipur. T’ ree years later a 
sub-coll :ctorate of Azamgarh was formed outof the Jaunpur parganas 
and in 1832 a separate district of Azamgarh was constituted, to which 
for many years a part of the present district of Ballia was also attached. 


Commissioner’s Division 


The commissioner’s Division in which the district lies has undergone 
many changes since the creation of the district. In 1829 nine. Divisions 
were created by the Exst India Company for the decentralisation of land 
revenue and Jaw and order. Each Division wasin the charge of a 
commissioner. He was the link between the collectors and the supreme 
government of Calcutta. When the post was created it was designated 
commissioner of revenue and cireuitand the Gorakhpur Division roughly 
corresponded to the present Division. The commissioner was then vested 
with criminal and judicial powers and exercised supervision over judges, 
magistrates and colleetors in the district and was responsible for various 
branches of the administration then earried out on behalf of the East 
India Company. He was to aet under the Sudder Board of Revenue 
at Fort William, Caleutta. The commissioner handed over criminal work 
to the district judge in 1831 and the latter handed over his magisterial 
work to the collector in 1832; 


Gora’ hpur Divisicn was abolished in 1°35 and the districts included 
in it were transferred to the Benaras (now Varanasi.) Division. It was, 
however revived in 1853. In.1947 the commissioners were relieved of 
their judicial werk and also of their routine duties. Consequently their 
number in the State was reduced from nine to five. The B3naras (now 
Varanasi) end Gorakhpur Divisions were amalgamated with headquar- 
ters at Varanasi. In August 1952, their number was reduced to three, 
so that the Lucknow, Faizabad and Gorakhpur Divisions were amalga- 
mated into one with headquarters at Lucknow. In 1954 Varanasi and 
Gorakhpur Divisions were again placed under a commissioner and finally 
in October 1955 a separate Divisionof Gorakhpur was created compris- 
ing the districts of Gorakhpur, Deoria, Azamgarh and Basti. 


In 1951, in the interests of decentralisation, some of the powers of 
the commissioner were delegated to the collector, who was authorised 
to deal direetly with the government. In 1954 the commissionet was 
entrusted with the work of supervision of planning and development 
in the district, as also co-ordination and supervisionof the various bran-. 
ches of public administration, including law and order. He was, there~ 
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fore, required to tour for shout 20 deys every month. He was also to 
guide district cffic.rs, selvé intcr-departmentel problems and ‘assess 
the work of officers of various departments. While ii had earlier been’ 
decided that the commissioncr would rot function as an intermediary 
for the correspondence between the district officer and the government it 
was later decided that where the distriut magistrates ecrresponded direct 
with government, ccpies of al] mportar t commurications would be sent 
to the commissicner, who could forward his own comments to the govern: 
ment, if necessary. No significant charges in the duties and functions 
of the commissioner were subsequently made except that since October 
1,1962, the issue of licer ces for semi-automatic fire-urms no longer quired 
the concurrence of the commissioner and that in 1967, after the separa- 
tion of judiciary from the executive, judicial officers were transferred 
to the charge of the high court cf judicatune et Allahabad and the super+ 
vision over the work of additiona! district magistrates (judicial) and 
judicial officer. wes withdrawn trom the pwrvicw of the commissioner 
and transferred to the district yudge. On the judicial side his jurisdiction 
extends to hecring appzals and revisions under the U.P. Land’ Revenue 
Act, 1901, the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Aci 1958 
and several other enactments. For this work he is generally assisted 
by additional commissioner. 


District ADMINISTRATION 


District Officer 


The headof tne civil administration in the district is the distriet 
Officer who is designated collector) and district mayistrate. His office 
kas always occupied a key position inthe, administrative cet-up since 
the British days. 


Animportant legacy of the British rule in India was the propound- 
ing of the ideal pertaining to the rule ofa district offie:r. The prirc'pleé 
behind this idea was rather ‘well explained by Warren Hastings 
who opined that the East India Company would be remembere' 
by the virtue and not the ability of its officers.6. The institution thus 
founded, was best expressed in terms of the system impzovised by the 
Britich for district administration in India. 


The system which developed in the course of tre time, resnited in 
establishing the status af the district officer as a guardian of public 
interest in his district, the executive, judicial (with the exception of capital 
punishment), and development functions inevitably and vaturally 
blending into his duties. 


Until Azamgarh was formed into a separate collectorate on September 
18, 1882, the position of the district included in Ghazipur remained 
directly subordinate to the collectir of that district. Thomason was 
the first collector numinated in 1832. 


a na a a lt 


1, Woodruff Philip : The Men Who Ruled India; The Guardian’s pp. 860. 361 
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In 1861, the magistrate-collectcr, as he was then known, ceded some 
of his powers to the superintendent of police, making the latter 
responsible for the maintenance, supervision and discipline of tha police 
ferce. The system on the whole worked well in accordance with the 
fundamental principles underlying its structure throughout the duration 
of the British empire in india. 


The advent of Independance necessitated some changes in this 
system. Though the district magistrate is still the highest executive 
‘authority and the pivot of the entire general administrative machinery 
in the district, he is simultaneously required to make maximum effort 
for public welfare. He is assisted by the magistracy and the policc in 
the maintenance of law and order, and execution of the polictes laid 
down by the State Government. 


In his capacity as collector ard also as principal revenue officer he 
ig responsible for collection ot land revenue and other governmental dues 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue, maintenance of the land records 
of the district, resumption and acquisition of land and extending assis- 
tance on calamitous occasions. He also recommends suspension and r- 
mission of land revenue, whenever necessary. The district treasury, 
under a treasury cfficer, is also in-his ultimate charge. 


In his capacity as district magistrate (and head of the revenue and 
criminal administration) he supervises, and controls the law and 
order situation in the district. The entire magistracy and the police 
administration is integrated under his authority tv combat riots and 
disturbances or any such situation, 


In his capacity as head of the district administration he also fune- 
tions as a co-ordinator, normally not interfering with the internal 
administration of the various development departments functioning 
in the district, each department-enjoying a certain degree of autonomy, 
its district level officer managing the affairs subject to the control and. 
direction of his superiors at the State or regional level. Consequently all, 
the departments engaged in development work such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operatives, panchayats, miror irrigation, etc., were brought 
under the administrative contro] and overall direction of the district 
mevistrate. In this work he is assisted by a district development officer 
at the district level and block development officers at block level. 


In his capacity as ex-officio district election officer, he organises elec- 
tions to the Central and State Legislatures. Necessary ce/tification in 
respect of claimants to old age or political pensions, payment of com- 
pensation under the Wcrkmen’s Cumpensaticn Act, extension of visas, 
management of estates owned by the government and nazu!, supervision 
ef the conduct of civil suits in which the State isa party, etc., implemen- 
tation of schemes relating to census, Van Makotsava, wild life preser- 
vation, national savings, raising of loans for th State Government, aug- 
menting ‘sale of lottery tickets and family planning programmes are also 
some Gf his manifold duties. 


Six subdivisional magistrates/officers and ar extra magistrate assist 
and act in subordination to the district magistrate. 
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Sub divisions 


For effective administration the district is divided into six units 
known as the subdivisions. They are Azamgarn, Sagri, Ghosi, Muham- 
‘ madabad, Phulpur and L3lganj in each of which now is located the 
headquarters of a subdivisional officer who is the executive head of his 
subdivision, His functions and responsibilities in his subdivision are 
akin to the district magistratsin the district. The subdivisional officer 
acts as 4 deputy or assistant collector in revenue matters and sub- 
divisional magistrate in mitters cone2raing law and order. The sub- 
divisional officer now resid:s at subdivisicnal haadquarters in order tu 
effectively control the law and ord27 situition and for the convenience 
of litigantsand spsedy administration of justice he nolds his court there. 


Tahsils, Parganas and Kanungo and Patwari Circles 


The tahsils of the district are coextensive with their respective sub- 
divisions each being under the charge of a resident tahsildar who actsa: 
magistrate in addition to being an assistant collector. He presides over 
the tabsil court and is head of the tahsiloffice. His main duties include 
collection of government dus, upkeep vf land records, helping where 
necessary in the maintenance of law anvordey, disposal or cases and 
follow up of public welfare programmes. He 1s also called out for relief 
operationas and when neczssary andis in charge of the tahsil sub-treasury 
under him. He is assisted by a naib tahsilda: kanungos (one for each 
kanungo circle), a register kanungo and 5 to 8 assistant registrar kanungos. 
The naib tahsildar primarily supervises the work relating to land records, 
collection of revenue and other matters connected with revenue adminis- 
tration. For the convenience of revenue administration a tahsil has 
further been subdivided into parganas, kanungo circles, lekhpal circles 
and villages, their number in each tahsil is given in the following state- 
ment, 
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Kanungo No, of 
Tahsil circles/ Parganas in each villages 
Lekhpal tahsil in each 
circles : pargans 
Sadar 4/117 Nizamabad 924 
Muhammadabad 4/100 Maunath 52 
Bhanjan 
Karyat Mitter 6s 
Chiriakot 281 
Muhammadabad 505 
Ghosi 4/95 Ghosi 519 
Nathpura 827 
Sagri 4/99 Sagri 708 
Gopalpur 265 
Lalganj 5/120 Deogaon 448 
Bela Daulatabad 228 
Belhabans 179 
Phulpur af 205 Mahul 525 
Kauria 144 
Atraulia 871 
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Police 


The police organisation of the district is und.r a superintendent of 
police. He is in over-all charge of the police foree and is responsible 
for its efficiency, discipline and performance ct duties. He is assisted 
by an additional superintendent of police, one assistant superintendent 
oi policc, three duputy superintendents and a number of subordinate 
officers. The district magistrate, as head of the criminal administra- 
tion, controls, guides and supervises the district police through the 
superintendent of pulice. 


Judiciary 


The judicial organisation of the district is. headed by the district 
and sessions judge with headquarters at Azamgarh. He is the highest 
authority for administration cf justice in civil and . criminal maters 
for the district. On the civil side, as district judge, he is empowered 
to decide first appeals up to the. valuation of Rs 20,000. He 
grants probate «nd succession certificates, decides land acquisition 
eases and -hears rent, revenue and miscellanecus appeals. As sessions 
judge he presides over sessionstrials, where he can uward capital 
‘punishment. He iy assisted by, three-additional district judges (for 
civil and criminal work both), a civil judge, an additional civil judge, 
two assistant scssions judges, « chief judicial magistrate, five munsifs, 
(two of them being additional) and six judicial magistrates, 


Orner Distrricr Lever. OFFICERS 


The following are the other district level officers each being respons 
sible to his own head of the department ; 

Assistant District Panchayat Raj Officer 

Assistant Registrar Co-operative Socicties 

District Agriculture Officer 

District Cane Officer 

District Employment Officer 

District Warijan and Social Welfare Officer 

District Indusirics Officer 

District Information Officer 

District Inspector of Schvols 

District Live-stock Offi cer 

District Statistical Officer 

Sales Tax Officer 

Chief Medie.! Ovfieer 

Executive Engineer, Canals 

Executive Engineer, Irrigation 

Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 

Executive Enginee:, Tube-wells. 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
Income-tax 


The income-tax office, Azamgarh, works under the administrative 
control of the inspecting assistant income-tax commissioner, Gorakhpur 
and consists of two wards, knownas AandB, each under the charge 
of an income-tax officer. The appellate authority is the appellate 
assistant commissioner of income-tax, posted at Gorakhpur. 


Central Excise 


The whole of the district is under the charge of a supcrintendent 
central excise (multi Officer’s range) with headquarters at Azamgarh. 
The district is divided into six ranges, each under the charge of an ins- 
pector, except Azamgarh town where four inspectors are posted, two 
being exclusively for office work, 


Indian Posts and Telegraph 


The postal division at Azamgarluis in the charge of a superinten- 
dent of post-cffices, who is assisted by an assistant superintendent 
and a compiaints cfficer. The district is divided into three subdivisions 
each being under an inspector of post-offices. There are two head post- 
offiecs one at Azamgarh and the other at Maurath Bhanjan. The sub- 
post-offices in the district number 63 and the branch post-offices 408. 


CHAPTER XI 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Fiscal History 


The fiscal history of the region covered by the present district of 
Azamgarh can be traced back to artiquity, when it formed part of 
the domains of the Rajbhars and Soeris or Cherus. In conformity 
with the general pattern of revenue administration followed during an- 
cient days, the king received tribute in retuin of protection of life and 
property of the inhabitants and maintaining machinery of the admi- 
nistration, The tributes were generally paid in the form of foud grains 
and other necessities cf Jife!. 


The tract was subjceted to the popular system of revenue admi- 
nistration, the ownership of lend vesting in the State end subjects pay- 
ing a portion ofthier produce to the ruling authority. The State's share 
in land tax seems to have varied according to the Smritis (law books) 
from one-third to one-sixth?, In addition to Jand tax, duties on sales 
of goods sud extra cesses for special purposes were also levied’. 


In the early phase of the Muslim conquest cf India, few references 
to this region are to be found in contempcrary records. Apparently 
they accepted the system in vogue execpt that perhaps the proporticn 
of the revenue compared with the produce was increased for the greater 
par. of the fifteenth century. This region was included in the Sharqi 
kingdom of Jaucpur and was in the charge of the governor of the Sharqi 
sultans. In 1474 A.D., Bahlul Lodi defeated Husain Shah, a Shargi 
ruler and the last king of Jaunpur, the region passirg into the hands 
ef the Delhi sultans. Under Sher Shah Sur (1540—45 A.D.) the method 
of revenue collection on the basis of an estimate or division of crops was 
replaced by one based upon measurement ofland, calculation of the 
average yields of cropsin the good, middle, and inferior classes of 
soil, assessment of revenue being fixed) at) One-third of the average yield 
of various classes of land. The system continued to function with 
minor changes ti]l the time of Akbar, when this tract formed part of the 
sirkar of Jaunpur and the subah cof Allahabad. All the parganas now 
existing except Mahul, Atraulia and Bela-Daulatabad find a place in 
the Ain-i-Akbari, though the present boundaries of these are hardly con- 
terminous with those existing then. In Mubammadabad, the largest 
mahal had an area of 56,359 bighas, and piid arevanue of 82,29,063 dams‘, 
The mahal of Mau was assessed to a net demand of 2,09,067 dams on an 
area of only 2,645 bighas; Quariat Mittu bing assigned an area of 8,991 

1, Majumdar, R.C. and Pusalkar, A.D, (Ed.) + The History and Culture of the 
Indian People, (Vol. 1.), pp. 358-487 

3. Majumdar, R.C. and Pusalkar, A.D. (Ed.) : The History and Culture of the 
Indian roe é, Vol, II, p, 880° . 

$, Majumdar, 8.C., Raychaudhari, H.C. acd Datta, K.: op. cit., An Advanced 
History of India, p. 104. 

4. One rupee is equal to 40 dams 
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bighas and a revenue of 55,141 dams, Ghosi, mentioned as having 18,918 
bighas, being assesscd to a demand of 10,837,934 dams. Sagri was assessed 
to 12,74,721 dams over an area cf 19,792 bighas and Gupslpur nad an 
area of 3,266 bighas and paid a revenue of 18,648 dams. Nathupur had 
an area of 4,948 bighas and paid arevenueof 2,78,472 dams Chakesar, 
(now absorbed in Ghosi) paid a revenue of 2,86,586 dams over an arca 
of 5,415 bighas. Nijamabad, «© small mahal of 6,074 bighas, paid 
6,902,592 dams in revenue; Dao Gaon with an area of 44,524 bighas bad 
a net demand of 25,83,205 dams; while in Chiriakot 8,07,848 dams were 
assessed On 14,153 bighas. Of the mahals that now maks up _tahsil 
Mehul, the only one that is menticned in the Ain-i-Akbari.is Kauria, 
Mahul and Atrauliya having been subsequently formed, Kauria had 
ar aica of 5,764 bighas and a revenue demand of 3,41,890 dams. Mahul 
and Airaulia represent single pargana of the Ain-t-Akbari, having been 
carved cut of Tilahani, Ungli, Nigun and Surhurpur. Pargansa Belha- 
bans belonged to Ghazipur sirkar, having an area of 12,806 bighas, pay- 
ing 65,286 dams. 


The principles on which the system was based were broadly the 
correct meesurement of land and of the cultivated area, the claszifica- 
tion of the soil, calculation, cf the-average vield and assessment of re- 
venue in terms of the average price/of the produce. Taking the figures 
as they standin the Ain-i-Akbari the cultivated area of the district 
in 1556 appears to have been 1,06,003 acres and the revenue payable, 
amounted to Rs 2,52,643. Akbar professedly took one-third of the 
average value of the gross produce Gf the land, but payment were made 
in cash, and the burden of the demand must have been rendered quite 
acvere by the necessity of finding money in place of grain. However, 
lack of knowledge of the domestic history of the rural population of 
those days makes a meaningful comparison difficult today. 


Of the parganas now existing only two, Mahul and Atraulia, are not 
found in the Ain-i-Akbari. The present areas necessarily differ from 
the parganas of the same name ‘that existed in 1596 A.D, The exis- 
tence of Mahul as a separate fiscal subdivision dates from the middle 
ef the cighteenth century. ‘At that time a large number of tappas and 
estates chicfly in parganas Nigun, Ungli and Surhurpur had cc me into 
the hands of the Saiyid tamily of Mahul. These estates were initially 
known under the collective name of the taluqa Mahul, the latter being 
designated as ps rgana early after its cessation in 1801 to the East India 
Company. The present pargana Gf Atraulia owes its Origin to the ef- 
forts made by the Palwar families to establish talugas. One of these 
succeeded in acquiring a sufficiently large tract to be made into a par- 
gana. The modern pargana of Atraulia represented this family’s 
taluga and is referred to as Tilanani in old official records. This was 
ao as the taluga was mainly carved outof the Ain-i-Akbari pargana 
of Tilehani. Pargana Chakesar of the Ain-i-Akbari was merged in the 
present pargana of Ghosi. In the early British Settlements, a third 
subdivision of Ghosi and Chakesar is referred to as taluga Surajpur in 
1909. Mahul, included portions of Surhurpur, Ungli and Nigun; and 
D20 Gaon owing to collections made at the fifth Settlement and under- 
wert corsiderable alterations as compaied to iis boundaries in 1596 
avd 1807. The pargana of Bala Daulatabad was carved out of 
Nizamabad as late as 1874, Basides the 15 parganas (which formed 
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part of the district in the fivst decade of the present century), the dis- 
trict contained at its creation in 1882 two other parganas of Bhadaon 
and Sikandarpur, which were known as “the pormanently settled par- 
ganas of Azamgarh’”’, These were removed from Azamgarh on No- 
vember 1, 1879, and added to the old Ballia subdivision of the Ghazipue 
district to constitute the present district of Ballia. However, Azam- 
garh has contained since the fifth Settlement, a number of permanently 
assessed villages. ‘These did not originally belong te the two parganas 
now included in Ballia but were incorporated with Azamearh at the time 
of that Settlement, when pargana boundaries within the district and 
between it and the district of Jaunpur and Ghazipur were rectified. The 
villages were then 177 in number. No less than 102 belonged to par- 
gana Nathupur, having been transferred to it from pargana Sikan- 
darpur. Of the ramainder, 32 were in Deo Gaon, 26 in Muhammzdabad, 
15 in Mahul and, one each in Ghcsi and Maunath Bhanjan. The fiscal 
history of these villages was the same as that of other permanently set- 
tled tracts of these provinecs. The revenue on these was assessed when 
they belonged to the then Banaras province under the superintendence 
of Jonathan Duncan ir 1789~90 and was declared permanent with 
effect from March 27, 1795. The revenuc fixed by Duncan varied to 
some extent since the permanent Settlement owing to alluvion diluvian, 
presumption and similar causes, but for al) intents and purposes, it ree 
mained unchanged till 19068, when th: demand on thse villages stood 
at Rs. 54,782. 


First Settlement 


. In 1801, Britishers took charge of the parganas forming the new 
districtut Gorakhpur from the amils of the Avadh government. Among 
these were included Chakla Avamearh, Matmath Bhanjen and Mahul. 
The demand for the year 1801—02, as estimated from the pzpers,of 
the amils and qanungos, amounted to Rs 6,983,767 bul of this cam app- 
arently the collector wis unakle to realise more then Rs 5,865,204. The 
surviving correspondence of this period reveals that the tract had been 
misgoverned, resulting in the depressionof both agricultura! and trad- 
ing. interests. The general system pursued in the formation of Sett- 
léments was the same as followea in the ceded provinecs. It laid dewn 
that « Settlement be concluded for three years with effect from 1802-3 
to 1804—5; and at the conciusion of this period, the new engagements 
should be taken for another period of three years from 1805—6 to 
1808—9, This was followed by the third Settlement for four yeais and 
on its expirey the estates thet had come sufficiently under cultivation 
were to be settled in perpetuity, Settlement was to be made with the 
zamindars in possession of estates, if they offered a fais and equitable 
jama (deposit), and tiled security to the amount of one-fourth cf their 
annual payments. The revenue was to be 90 per cent of the estimated 
assets of each estate after deduction of the expenses of the manage- 
ments, ten per cent of the assets being allowed to the zamindars as pro- 
fits. In case the zamindars declined to engage. it was laid down that 
they should receive an ailowance according to the custom of the former 
government, and that Settlement should be made for three years with 
headmen of villages or other resp3ctable persons. The revenu2 was 
made payable in eight instalments, and to assist in gatacring informa- 
tion for its assessment, and afterwards to collect it, tahsildars were 
appointed. They were remunerated for their labour and for all expen- 
ses With sn allowance of ten per cent on their collections. 
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Routledge was engaged in carrying out the Settlementof his district 
during the summer and autumn of 1804, That for Azamgari and Mahul 
was concluded at Dohii Ghat end it was reported fur sanction along with 
the Scttlement of the vest of the collectrate of Gorakhpur on December 
28,1802. According to Routledge’s own account he took, “asa ground 
for forming the ascertained assets of the previous ycar, the produce ex- 
pected from the extended cultivation and the expected annual improve- 
ment therein calculated by the zamindars and mustajirs according to 
their own resources and the capabilities of the lands”. The assessment 
was a progressive One and was sanctioned on December 16, 1802, but it 
met with misfortune almost from the very outsct. Remissions were sub- 
sequently granted in the demand of 1803-4, and subsequently, 13 mahals, 
which had fallen into arrears; were sold by auctionin April, 1805. 


Second Triennial Settlement 


Ross, the successor of Routledge, took over charge in 1803 and 
catried out the second trienniz! Settlement. Ross applied for and 
obtained permission to abate the existing demand whenever it appea- 
red to press too heavily, and to raise it where it seemed to be unfairly 
light, In April 1805, he directed the tehsildars to repair to any 
mahal within their jurisdictions, to éxamine the patweri’s accounts in 
conjunction with the qanungos and to inspect the lands. He proposed 
to check the returns obtained trom tahsildars by means ot established 
rent-rates tor each pargana a3 furnished by the qanungos,by the averages 
of the 1evenue that had been) realised during the last ten years of the 
nawab vizirs, and by the return of the cultivated land in each estate 
made in 1801-2 by the patwaris. The Settlement was satisfactorily con- 
cluded and was reported for sanction on February 15, 1806. The result 
was a considerable abatement on the demands of the previous years 
but the necessity for this was acknowledged by the government and 
sanction was accorded to the sssessment on May 15, 1806. 


Third Settlement 


Preparation for the third Settlement began in the summer of 1807 
by the zppointment of a board of commissioners for the ceded and con» 
quered provinces. On this oceasion, the government had in view the 
formation of w more accurate assessment and hoped tu fix it in perpe- 
tuity. It was laid down that the average annual demand of the prece 
ding Settlement should be taken as a hasis and that three fourth of the 
produce of the extended cultivation ofits most favourable year should 
be added to it. As some estates might show a decrease in cultivation, 
the assets of all estates were to be ascertained. With this object daule or. 
estimates of the produce were to be furnished by the tahsildars and ihese 
were to be checked with tho information which the collector was supposed. 
to possess or might enquire through local and personal enquiry. From 
the assets five per cent was to be deducted for the expenses ef collection 
and management and ten per cent for the suksisterce uf the proprietors 
the balance became revenue payable to the government. In no case, 
however, was the demand of the last year ofthe saccnd settlement to 
be abated by the collector without full justification, and security amoun- 
ting to one-fourth of the annual land revenue was to be furnished by 
those with whum Settlement was made. The term of the Settlement. 
was fixed at four years, with the stipulation that if the proprietors agreed, 
if the court of directors gave them sanction, and if no special reason in- 
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terfered, the demand of the last year should be fixed in perpetuity. The 
Settlement was carried cut by Balfcur and the papers were rot submitted 
to board till 1810, At tke end of 1808, the cld establishment of tahsildar 
was abolished and ncw men cn fixed salaries were appointed. These 
new men could not be forecd to pay up balances, which they could not 
realise and partly for this reason and partly on account of the recusarnev 
ofthe people themselves the ncwly assessed demand could only be par- 
tially collected in 1808—9. Even in the following years of the Scttlee- 
ment the collection of the demad never really got in hand. The security 
system did not work; many estates were from time to time put up for 
auction and sold, frequently for small sums; and other were formed or 
held ‘in direct management. 


Regulation X of 1807 made a promise that the demand would be 
fixed in perpetuity after the expiry of the third Settlement. But the 
court of directors refused to confirm the promise, rightly judging the 
fixation of a permanent demind inexpedient in the existing state of 
the country, and regulation X of 1812 prescribed a revision of the exis- 
ting revenue. The revenue revised under the latter Regulation was only 
to be extended to such estates as “might be in a sufficiently improved ste te 
of .cultivation to warrant the measures and on such terms as govern= 
ment should deem fair and equitable”. For these estates which didnot 
come.up to these conditions a temporary Settlement for tn.ce or five years 
was decided upon and the term was ultimately fixed at five years for the 
whole province; that is from 1812—13 to 1816—17. It was subsequently 
extended for a further period of five years or till 18291 by Regulation 
XVI of 1816. 


Fourth Settlement 


The fourth Settlement of the district was begun by Grant and Forde 
and concluded by Christiun and Forde, the proceedings cf the first two 
officers were very dilatory. In January 1818 the Board issued a new 
form of duul, which required first-references being made to the tahsil- 
dars, so that very smal] progress was made in 1812-13. The revenue 
of the district fell heavily ints arrears and the collector with the sanc- 
tion of the Board proceeded to sell estates. He was however. soon faced 
with the objection that, not being under engagement after 1811-12, the 
landlords were not liable for any specific amount of revenue for 1812-18 
and that their estates could not be sold. Precepts were issued from 
the-civil courts staying sales and forbidding auction-purchasers being put 
in possession. Christian assumed chavge of the district in 1814, and he 
applied himself with energy to the completion of settlement and collec. 
tion of the revenue, - He obtained permission from the board not only 
to assess estates still under Settlement, but to revise demands which 
had erroneously been fixed too low. Pending a final adjustment of the 
demand, temporary engagements were taken from the landholders, which 
prevented the interference of the civil vourt, By February 1815, very 
little remained to be done. 


Fifth Settlement 


The period of the fourth assessment was terminable in 1822, and 
Preparations for the fifth Settlemznt began in that year. The principles 
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On which the Settlement was to be conducted were laid down by Regu- 
lations VII cf 1822, Orders were issued to the effect that not only the 
assessment Of the revenue be examined and revised, butthata large 
mass of information touching the system of agriculture and the rights 
of people be collected, At the end of 1821, the board of commissiOners 
directed, the collectors of Ghazipur and Jaunpur to begin Operations -ex- 
perimeatally in two or three villages in every tahsil, In the beginning 
the progress Of Settlement was very slow, and Ofter the promulgation 
Of tha Regulation it became necessary to arrange for assessment Of the 
reventte petding the completion of the Settlement. In the other parts of 
the caded and conquered provinces the government extended the period 
of the fourth Settlemens for five years, but under the cOnvictioOn that the 
exrly Settlements of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur had been very defeetive 
and that a large increase of revenue might be looked for there, it provided 
that a general agreement should be taken from the landholders to pay 
the existing demand till a new Settlement had been formed. B.A, Reade 
began regular Operations in Nizamabad in 1823, and settled 477 villages. 
Camming settled forty six villages, E.A, Reade one hundred and sixteen, 
and Thornton, One hundred and seventy One. A proclamation was issued 
in 1823 declaring Mahul under Settlement Operations but none seemed 
to have been carried out there. In.1925, Chippindale commenced work 
in Deo Gaon, but made little progress, the Ghazipur portion of the 
erst While district Barlow settled but 99 mahals out of 1871 and.his 
succzssor Bayley assessed 14 more, butit was not till 1882-33, that Mont- 
gomery completed the work which those officcis had begun in Sagri. 
Meanwhile in 1830, the government called upon the collectors of Jaunpur 
and Ghazipur to report the progress of Operations; but they were obliged 
to admit that they could not furnish the information an admission which 
provoled a sharp rebuke from Charles Metcalf. The whole subject of 
Settlement, however, was revived with the reference and Thomason 
Was Appdinted collector with a view to the completion ot the Settlement. 
Before he aviived, not only had a new Azamgarh district been formed, 
bui Regulation IX of 1838 been passed. 


Thomas0n joined the district in 1834 and the Settlement was com- 
pleted in 1887, It was conducted under the famous Regulation IX of 
1833, The features which distinguished this Settlement as Well as: later 
Regulation VIL of 1822, were the demarcation of village boundaries and 
the survey of each village. The fixation of revenue for a period of twenty 
years, 4 period which was afterwards increased to thirty and the for- 
mation of s record of rights and tenure in each village. In the Seitle- 
ments which were made in other cistricts under Regulation VII of 1822, 
the assessments were mostly made upon regularly prepared rent-rolls, 
Or estimates Of the wctual assets. In the operations under Regulation 
II of 1933, the cultivated area of Azamgarh seems generally to have been 
classified into rice land and harjins land. Av.rage rates Were assumed 
for these classes, aNd an assumed rental was Obtained by multiplying, 
the arrears of these assumed rates. The demand was fixed at a propor- 
tion of the actual or supposed assets, and varied between 50 and 66 per 
eent. The sum assessed in the temporary settled estates was 88 /12 
per cent, more tian the highest jama of the fourth Settlement. But up- 
wards of One fourth of the increase was due to the assessment of revenue 
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upon villages which had previously been revenue free and Taufir ana 
the enhancement upon the old revenue paying estates amounted to only 
.23.5 per cent. That it was a fair and equitable assessment, there is no 
doubt. Owing to the destruction of revOrds during the first struggle for 
Independence, it was impossible to discover what cOercive processes Were 
employed for the recovery of the demand; but it is believed that not more 
than a single estwte Or part of an estate was expOsed for sale for arrears 
of revenue, and that of the very few estates which were huld under direct 
management or farmed, none were alienated from the proprictors for 
more than three years; and that in every sucn case, not the revenue but 
ent.rnal dissensions were the cause of the arrears, From 1887 to 1874, 
when a new Settlement was carried out, 2,80,380 acres ot land had been 
sold sccording to the rcturns in the temporarily settled portions of the 
district, II.lf of the sales occured in the period after the freedom sirug- 
gle of 1857, However, ihe fact that land had increased in value is 
shown by the large rise in the price paid for it. Between 1837 and 1847 
the price was Rs 18-9-0 per acre of lund sold at private sales, from 1859 
to 1874 was Rs 36-6-0. 


Sixth Settlement 


The sixth Settlement began in Octoker 1866 with the survey of Deo 
Gaon and the records were finally completed and deposited in Marcn 
1877. Reid, who joined the district in August 1868, remained in charge 
of the Operations till conclusion, The entire work of inspection and 
assessment was done by him with the exception of the pargana of Mahul, 
which was assessed by Rogers. The revenue cf this pargana was ann- 
ounced in May, 1875, The system followed the general Outline of these 
oparations as carried out in other districts, but had a few district fea- 
tures of its owa. It was discovered that natural soils played but a small 
part in the agricultural economy of ihe distiict, and there they did not 
fit in with the classification of soils recognised and made use of by the 
people. Any attempt to record them was accordingly abandoned, 
The various parganas were divided into circles according to the main 
topographical divisions of the district. Witnin these circles the culti- 
vated land of each village Was first divided into rice and rabi or harjins 
land. Fach of these two kinds of land was then subdivided into classes, 
the rice generally into four and the rabi into six. The rice land was graded 
according to the quality of its natural soil and the facility of access to 
and the cOntrol of water supply, behnaurs or seed nurseries being trea- 
ted as paying no rent. 


The rabi land was divided into zones according to its distunce from 
the inhabited sites, these zones being modified where necessary accor- 
ding to the natural quality of the soil, In neither case were all the classes 
or even the greater number of them ordinarily used in the same village. 
For the rice land four grades were constituted for the pargana or circle, 
Standard rates for application to assumption areas and for utilisation 
as area test of average tenant rentals were next sought for; the existing 
rent rates of rented fields being recorded in the survey khasra (field-book) 
and were produced before the Settlement officer at the time he went 
round each village to inspect it. The rent rates were tested and corrected 
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by what he saw and heard, and ‘ultimately he was able to pick out 
from among the varying rent-rates, those (which personal and caste cOn- 
siderations being set aside), were commonest and seemed fairest in each 
of the subdivisions of the cultivated land wnich he had bcen led to make”. 
The valuation Of the whole cultivated area in the tempOrarily settled. 
portion Of the district, which was, Of cOurse alone under Settlement, 
worked out at Rs 4-12-3 per acre. On the other hand, the incidence of 
the recorded rents was Rs 4-1-10 for all tenants andas muchas Rs 4-14-83 
for low caste tenants. The worst and most precarious land wis not held 
On cash rents, and the variation Was higher in proportion to the rents 
than the figures would indicate. The valuation of the low caste tenant 
area, to0, Was higher than the recorded rents. As however, there was 
undoubtedly some cOncealment, his rates appear to have been fair current 
rates which were actually being paid at the time for land by the bona- 
fide tenants. The demand fixed by Reid exceeded the expiring revenue 
of the fifth Settlement by 33 per cent and wasa fullone. Allowance 
was, Undoubtedly made for the lower rents paid by high caste tenants, 
but no deductions were givencn account of proprietary cultivaiion 
and very little for improvements. Asa rule, a full half-assets demand 
was taken, except where land was precari0us or when the number of 
proprietors was unusually large,..The assessments, however, were 
framed With the greatest care and judgement and the demand was very 
accurately graduated to the capacity of the various villages. In no 
Gage was any interference with the asessments called for throughout the 
period of the Settlement. 


The revenue throughout was collected with as little difficulty as 
eauld be expected with 80 large a body of payers and so complicated 
and minute a system of accounts as prevailed in the district. 


Operations with a vicw tO resettlement began with the survey of 
tabsil Deo Gaon anda part of Azamgarhin 1898-99. C.E, Crawford joined 
the district as Settlement officer in November 1900, the actual work of 
&sessment commencing between 1902 and 1905; but the preparation 
of records and the settlement Of various disputes regarding them and 
other matters Were not finally disposed of till October 1908, From 
March 1905 to the lattcr date, Crawford continued to supervise settle- 
mont Operations in addition to his duties as officiating collector of this 
district. The classification followed, both as regards sOils and circles 
that of Reid. The only alteration in Reids system consisted in the intro- 

uedon of separate circles for suburban and alluvial villages containing 
both banjar and kachhar land. For the selection of rates the rents of 
high caste tenants Were altogether discurded as also were those of low 
easte and nOn-occUpancy tenants. The former were discarded because 
they were considered to be priveleged and the latter because they Were 
not the rents of holdings capable by themselves of stpporting permanent 
and responsible tenants. It was considered that rates wnich would be 
suitable for datermining the rents of low caste occupancy tenants would 
also b3 suitable for the valurtion of the assumption area; and it accor- 
dingly b2cin2 neesssary to first determine the proportionate values of 


eatin s0ils in each circle and to arrive at the low caste Occupancy 
yeatal : 
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As regards the proportionate value of thé vuriOus sCils, the settle- 
ment Officer was guided by the quoted soil rates, the fixed rates at last 
settlement and his Own Opinion based On the appearance of the land at 
the tim: of inspection, Tentative rates Were then framed and tested 
by comparison with the recorded rentals of the area held by low caste 
Occupancy tenants, From those tentative rates the mOst common Were 
selected as likely to be useful as standard rates. 


The rental from Occupancy of the Scheduled Castes and the Other 
Backward Classes of the district Was then analysed into the rental of 
holdiags Of which tne rents had not changed since the previous Settle- 
mant of holdings, of which the rents had beer enhanced during the 
currency of tha Sattlemant, of holdings in which occupancy rights 
had bven reerntly acquired, and other holding. By other holdings was 

24nt holdings in which occupancy rights had been acquired parily at 
the previous Settlemant and partly at a subsequent date, The selected 
rates Were then applied to each ot these classes and modified accord. 
ingly as the results of the valuation suggested, The object was to pitch 
the valuation at the level of the rents of new occupancy holdings and 
of thos. holdings the rents of which had been enhanced since 
Settlement. Aagy special circumstances which might render deviaiion 
from this rule desirable was of cOurse taken into consideration, 


The next step in assessment was to determine the area that might 
be properly assessed. In the case of cash rented land where the rents 
were inadequate Or excessive, the whole area was assessed, any allow- 
ance that was necessury being made in the form of a deduction from the 
rental, It was only in cases where the rents were rcjected On grounds 
of inadequacy that an allowance? in the area assessed was required, 
In the case of assumption areas, Where the cultivated area of the year 
of survey exceeded the survey area there was a question whetier the 
survey area or the average Or some intermediate area should be accepted 
as the basis of assessment. The decision depended on the condition of 
the village at the time of inspection. In the kachhar tract the average 
exceeded the survey arca, but the latter was accepted because the’ cul- 
turable area Was very poor and unlikely to come again under cultivation 
in the immediate future. In tahsil Muhammedabad, the survey area 

_was found at inspection to be clearly under the mark and either the 
average area’ Or some intermediate figure was taken as the basis of 
assessment, 


The recorded rents were then compared separately for certain 
elasses ot tenants as occupancy and pon occupancy, with the valuation 
ef circle rates or at these rates modified to suit the special circums- 
tances of each village. The privilege actually enjoyed by certain classes 
of ocettpancy tenants Was fixed, after consideration of the recorded 
rents at about 16 per cent in all parganas except Atraulia and Kauria, 
In these owing to the predominance Of a certain section Of the populate 
and that most of the Rajput tenants were ex-proprtietors, 25 per cent 

‘was found necessary, Where the occupancy of the Scheduled Castes and 
the Other Backward Classes Was approximately equal to or exceeded 
the valuation by a moderate amount, the rental was accepted; ‘when it 
was below the valuation was substituted unless the enhancement of 
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reyenue Was already as much as it was necessary to take, or unless the 
inadequacy was made up for by excess in the non-occupancy rental. 
The rental-in cases of certain sectiOns of caste occupancy was similarly 
tieated after compatisOn with the valuation reduced by. the admitted 
privilege. When rents, both occupancy and nOn-ceccupancy, were 
much above the valuation, deduction were made for instability. The 
grain -rented area was for the most part, like proprietary cultivation 
and the rent-frev area, valued at the circle rates Or mGdified circle rates. 
Finally a full deduction of 25 per cent was given On all proprietsry cul- 
tivation except sublet sir and a substaintial allowance was made for 
improvement. 


The valuation of the tenants cash rented area exceeded the recor-. 
ded rental by Rs 85,907 orless than 4 per cent and the area essessed 
was 99.64 per cent of the holdings area in the case Of assumptiOn areas. 
After all modifications had been made, the most accepted assets of the 
temporarily settled area amounted to Rs 40,11,289. On this the re- 
venue Originally proposed was Rs 18,86,901. Reductions totalling 
Rs 9,944 were subsequently made by the board of revenue leaving the 
finally sanctioned demand at Rs _18,76,958. 


This sum represented 46.79 per cent of the assets and an incidence 
of Rs 2.86 per acre on the cultivated area, The incidence of the expiring 
demand on the cultivated area of the previous Settlement wasRs 2.81. 
But of the whole sum, Rs 9,476 was the nominal assessment of the ree 
venue free area, so that the net realizable demand was Rs 18,67,482. 
This represented 4n increase of Rs 1,87,491 or 11.6 per cent On Reid’s 
demand as it stood in 1902 —05.. In a number of mahals where the en- 
hanc-ment was large the full demand was to be reéched by progressive 
steps and was not to be realized till ten years had elapsed since the de- 
claration of the assessments. So far as could be judged from the ex- 
perience of the last few years, the enhancement was collected without 
difficulty. With the coming of the Congress Government, in power in 
1937, the United Provinces Tenancy Act, 1989 (Act XVIT of 1989) was 
passed which made the law regarding tenancics uniform in the whole 
State. 


There was a sharp rise.in the price of food-grains during the Second 
World War (1939-45) which as everywhere else, benefited the agricul- 
turists of this distirct also. But the landlords made a corresponding 
enhancement in the rent payable by non-occupancy tenants and tried to 
eject them for non-payment of rent at increased rates. Consequently 
the non-occupincy tenants of this district also started campaigning for 
security Ot tenure and reduction of rent. It was felt thata radice! change 
in the system of land tenure wes called fo:, The popular government 
which again assumed power in 1947 appOinted a committee to go intc 
the aitestion of abolition of zamindari. It submitted its report in 1948. 
The U.P. Agricultural Tenants (Acquisition of Privileges) Act, 1949(Act 
X of 1949), erented immunity from ejectment to a tenant and reduced 
hig rent to half if he paid ten tims the annul rent of his holdings ta 
the government. 
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Rural—The U.P, Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 
1959 (U.P. Act Iof 1951), abolished the zamindar intermediaries and 
replaced the multiplicity of tenures existing in this district, as elsewhere, 
by (orly three types): the bhumidiar, the sirdar and the asami. Every 
intermediary whose right, title or interest in any estate was acquired by 
government under the provisions of the Act became entitled to receive 
compensation accOrding tO a scale laid doWn in the Act. 


Up to 1975 —76, the total amount of compensation assessed amOun< 
ted to Rs 1,50,56,998 of which a sum of Rs 84,90,100 was paid in 
bonds, Rs 2,4 ,015 being paid in stock certificates and Rs 63,88,748 
paid in cash to 4,45,791 intermediaries. Zamindars with comparatively 
smaller holdings were entitled to receive a rehabilitation grant as well. 
Up to 1975-76, rehabilitation grants amounting to Rs 2,04,48,726, of 
which « sum of Rs 21,34,626 was distributed in cash, to 60,850 inter- 
mediaries. 


Under the provisions of this Act, intermediaries became bhumidhars of 
their sir and khudkasht lands and groves. Certain other tenure holders 
also acquired the same status in land unde: their cultivation provided 
they fulfilled cer in specified conditions. A bhumidhar possesses per- 
manent, heritable and transferable rights in his holding from which he 
cannot be ejected. Certain other categories of tenants who did not 
acquire bhumidhari rights became sitdare of the lands in their cultivation. 
A sirdar has permanent and heritable interest in his holdings but can not 
transfer it. He may use his land only for purpOses of agriculture, horti- 
culture and animal husbandry, He can, however, acquire bhumidhart 
rights in his holdings by paying to the government a sum representing @ 
specified multiple of his annual rent, Certain bhumidhars and sirdars are 
entitled to sublet their lands, for example, those employed in the armed 
forces Or disabled persons. AD asamt is a lessee Ot a bhumidhar, a sirdar 
or the gaon sabha. He has heritable but not transferable rights and. 
is liable to ejectment for void transfer or On the extinction of the rights 
of the bhumidhar or sirdar concerned, Or for contravention of any other 
provision of the Act. In 1975—76, the approximate numbers of tenure 
holders and holdings with their total areas were as follows : 


ee ee ne ee rt ee a te ne te er een eet sey emer ste se eee Ge el 


Tenure holders No, of tenure Area in hectares 
holders 

Bhumidhars 2,64,560 1,990,855 

Sirdars 12,02,575 9,80,044 

Asamis 1,856 1,658 


A tg et ag ete a al ty ed i 





nd i a he nL NE eee 


Bhumidhars and sirdars have been mad3 jointly and severally res- 
ponsible for th: pryment of land revenue to which the entire village is 
‘assessed, But they shall not be compelled to pay any arrear Of land 
revenne unteess the State Government applies the afore said provision to 
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any specific area by notification in the gazette. On July 1, 1952, Zamins 
dari was abolished in an area of 5,74,854 ha. and this effected about 
66,512 intermediaties in the district. The Act also established gaonm 
samijs for the management of lands not comprised in any holding or 
grove, forests wichin the village boundarics, tanks, ponds and fisheries, 
hats, bazars and melas and other sources of income vested in the gaow 
samaj, Every gaon samaj was a corporate body with all adults in the 
village as its members end had a land management committee to look 
after its property according to rules. The functions of the gaon samaj 
are now performed by the gaon sabhas, through the land management 
.committees. 


Urban—The U.P. Urban Areas Zamindari Abolition and Land Re- 
forms Act, 1956 (U.P. Act IX of 1957), was first enforced in the district 
in 1961, and affected 8,71,332 persons. A compensation of Rs, 1,59,168 
has been paid to 6,945 persons in the urban areas cf the district. 


Collection of Land Revenue 


After the abolition of zamindari, land revenue is cOllected directly 
from the bhumidhars and sirdars by-the government through amins whose 
work is supervised in’ the district by nuib, tahsildars and Other higher 
revenue officers. In 1975-76, i.e. Fasli in 1888, the net demand of land 
revenue Was Rs 56,26,054, 


Lanp Rerorms 
Relations between Landiord and Tenant 


The present status of the tenani in the district has evolved in stages 
spread Over a long period. It docs not appear that in ancient times there 
was any intermediary between the raja or king and the cultivator. The 
king took a part of the produce of the villege and in turn ensured protete 
tion and peace to the villuge community. With the passage Of time, 
the numher of rajas and king. increased and when the Muslims invaded 
the country and conquered, part of it, the rajas appeared to have to 
pay fixed tributes to the conquerors in Order tO retain their possessions, 
hey collected their shares from the cultivators, and paid from the 
collections so made the tribute due to the suzerain and beceme intermes 
diarics between the cultivators and the sOvereign pOwer. In course 
pf time the state came to realise Jund revenue in cash. 


Sher Shah Sur made certzin importunt changes which were improved 
upon by Raja Todar Ma] under Akbar. The cultivators were given &@ 
mc: sure of stability at a fixed amount of revenue payable to the state, 
Akbar did not favour the farming uf revenue as it led to Oppression. He 
appointed collectors who negotiated with the cultivatorsrather than with 
the headmen of the villages. Under his successors, however, the system 
det:riorated. The practice of granting jagirs to courtiers and officers 
for maintenance and upkzep of troops tor the service of the sovereign, 
brought into bzing another class or intermediaries Who Dbeceme virtual 
ownors of the jagirs, which s00n enough Lecame hereditary These jague 
‘dars were vhe foreruaners, of the land:d gentry who later came to 
known gg local potentates popularly known 4s rajas of Azamgarh, 
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With the decay of Mughal authority, local subedars and jagirdars 
including the chakladar,(who was in possession of this trac., till its cessa« 
tion to the East IJudia Company in 1801), collected from the talukadars 
‘under him, revenue which was paid directly into their treusurics. In 
course of time, the main interest of the nawab came to be limited te 
securing én assured income from the contractors of revenue whoOse acti» 
vities they could not and therefore, did not control. 


The contract Or mustajiri system, produced a class of professional 
x;ntractois, hardly having any sympathy with the cultivators. They 
offered high bids, for which they were more than re-imbursed themselves, 
by exacting as much as possible from the peOple. The chakledar’s office 
became more or less hereditary and these officers assumed the role of 
landed barons and as they were allowed to build forts (garhis) and mains 
tain troops, they cOerced not only the small zamindars and cultivators, 
but also assisted the authority of the sultans. The more unsettled the 
condition: grew, the larger became the members of troops engaged by 
them, and the greater their exactiors from the cultivatois fur majp- 
tenance their private armies. 


‘Consolidation of Holdings 


Th. U.P, Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1958, (Act V of 1954) proe 
vides for the consolidation ‘of seattered and small holdings. It was 
enforced in the district in March 1955 with the commencement of these 
operations in iahsil Azamgevh cOvering 899 villages with an area of 
78,666 ha, In October, 1960, these proceedings were sturted in tahgil 
Muhammadabad covering 927 villages over an area ot 86,879 ha. These 
proceedings were next started in 1964 in tahsil Lalganj covering 528 
villages and further in July 1968 in 280 villages of tahsil Segri. Opera- 
tions under this scheme were enforced in 1972 in tahsil Ghosi, the total 
number of villages covered being 650 with an area of 68,486 ha. The 
tahsil of Phulpur came under the review of this scheme in October, 1968 

‘over 1,037 villages with an area of 98,195 ha. 


The U.P. Bhoodan Yagna Act, 1952 


The Rhoodan movement initiated in 1951 in Uttar Pradesh by 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, aimed at obtaining gifts of land for redistribu- 
tion among landless. 


The srea donated for this purpose in the district wes 8,852 ha. The 
State Government has passed tte U.P. Bhoodan Yagna Act, 1952 and an 
area of 8,344 ha. of land has been distributed to landless persons under 
the provisions ot this Act. 


. Imposition of Ceilings on Land Holdings 


The U.P. Avricultural Income Tax Act, 1948, was passed in excesg 
of Rs 4,200 perannum. The tax was not payable by a l.nd holder if 
he did not cultiv.t more than 80 aeres (12 ha.) of land. This Act was 
replaced by the U.P. Large Land Holdinas T+x Act, 1957, which imposed 
taxon all land holdings the annual value of which exceeded, Rs 8,600. 
A land kholder who did not oaltiyate more than 80 acres (12 ha.) of land 
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wis exempted from the peyment of tax under this Act also. The tax 
was levied on a greduated scale so that larger the holding the prez ter the 
incidence of the tax. 


As a step towards social and economic justice by ws y Of providing 
land to the landless snd the agriculture] |.bourers and distributuy the 
lend mOre equiteLly, the Uttar Pradesh Imposition of Ceiling on Land 
Holdings Act, 1960, was cuforced in the digtrict in 1961. It replaced the 
U.P, Large Land Holdings Tax Act; 1957. Under thi: Act, the maxi- 
mum area Oia hoiding was fixed at 16,19 ha, of fair quality tand. If, 
however, the number of members of the land holder’s family was more 
than five, he was allowed to retain, for each additional member, au area 
of 8.25 ha. of land, subject to a maximum of 9.72 ha, of such additional 
area, All the surplus lana held by a tenure holder in excess of the cei- 
ling area Was Vested in the State Government, the tenure holder: being 
entitled to receive compensation. The number of land-holders affected 
by the provisionsof the Act was 189, and an area of 859 ha, of land was 
declared surplus. An amount of Rs 10,874 was paid as ceiling compensa- 
tion of which a sum of Rs 5,200 Was in bonds. An area of 663 ha. of land 
kas been settled with landless persons in the district. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OTHER TaXEs 


In this district as elsewhcie in the State, the other main sOurces of 
fevenue are eXcise, sales tax, stamp duties, registration, tax on motor 
vehicles, income-tax , etc. 


Excise 


Since the beginning of British rule, in the district the right to pro- 
duce and sell country spirit, hemp drugs and other intoxicants was 
leased out annually to contractors and the receipts formed part of the 
revenues of the government...In 1861 the system was altered 
With the introduction of the ordinary distillery system in the district. 
The system continued till 1876-77 when the modified distillery system 
was introduced. The latter repleced the former system, wherein central 
di, tilleries Were set Up at certain places, usually at tahsil headquarters, 
for licenced distillers, who manufactured liquor in these distilleries under 
government supervision and paid a fixed stillhead duty. Under the 
modified distillery system On the other hand, single licences were granted 
for the monopoly of manufacture and vending of liquor within specificd 
tracts, but all the liquor had to be manufactured in a government dis- 
tillery under the same rules as under the ordinary distivery system. Ir 
1833, however the modified distillery system was Once more replaced 
by the ordinary distillery system, four distilleries being established at 
Azamgarh, Mahul, Sagri and Muhammadabad, No change of system 
had taken place in Azamgarh since that year, though the local dis.’ 
tilleries had been abolished and repleced by large central distillerics at 
fixed centres. Here liquor was manufactured by licenced distillers, 
the buildings being secured by police guards and under the spervision 
ef eXcise inspectors. The bulk of the country liquor consumed in 
Azamgarh was supplied from the central distillery at Jaunpur, the still 
head duty On liquor issued for consumption in the district being Rs 2.50 
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per gallon of London proof spirit and Rs 1.87 per gallcn of spirit 25 un- 
der proof. For the convenience Of licenced vendors in the district, a bon- 
dcd warehouse was established at Azamgarh, to which liquor could be 
conveyed under bond froma centzal distillery and sold to the shep kec- 
pers in the vicinity on payment of duty. Iniually, during the present 
century, the power of the collector was delcgated to a senior deputy 
collector in respect of excise revenues of the State, designated as dis- 
trict excise officer. However, since 1978, & superintendent of excise 
supervises the work in the district. 


Central Excise 

For purposes of Central excise administration, the district falls in 
the range of th: assistant excise commissiOner, varanasi. The district 
is divided into three circles: circle 1 comprising teh:ils Azamgarh 
and Phulpur, circle II comprising tahsil Muhammadabad and Lalganj; 
and circle ITI included tahsils Ghosi and Sagri. Each of these circles 
is supervised by an excise inspector. 


Liquor —Liquor is eupplied to the district under the central supply 
system, These supplies are made through bonded warehouses located 
st Azamgarh which receive the supply from distilleries. Plain Iiquor 
is priced at Re 0.40 per bulk litre and spiced liquor at Re 0.46 per litre. 
There are 58 liquor shops in the dictict. 


The consumption of country liquor from 1964-65 to 1975-76 wes 
as under : 


Year Quantity (in A.L. Gallons) 
ee a et td a te 
1964 65 1,79,280 
1965—66 1,99,089 
1966—-67 1,387,197 
1967—-68 1,45,284 
1968-—69 1,50,440 
1969—-70 1,46,417 
1970—71 1,46,184 
1971—72 1,62,225 
1972— 78 1,72,768 
1978-74 1,097,818 
1974—75 1,98,928 
1975—76 2045681 
— 


a EL 
Opium —Opium is used by addicts and is also used for medicinal 

purposes. In the past it was also smoked in forms called chandu and 

madak but now smoking of Opium is an Offence punishable under the 
U.P. Opium Smoking Act, 1984, The open sale of opium has been pro- 

hibited in the State from April, 1959. The sale was permissible only to 
those who held a certificate from the chief medical officer of the district. 

In 1975 —76, there was no registered addict in the district. 
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Hemp Drugs—Hemp drugs known as charas ganja and bhang 
constituted items Of excise revenue in the past. The cOnsumption of 
charas was however, stopped in the distret and preser.tly ithasno shops 
selling charas. The supply of bhang is received from various parts of 
the district where collection is allowed by the excise department. It 
is received in the district under the contract supply system in bonded 
warehouses. Licenecd vendors receive their supplies from the Londed 
warehouses after depositing the price and duty money in sub-treasury. 
Retail sale is done at the licenced shp0s settled under the auction system. 
In 1975-76 there were 38 shpos selling bhang in the district of which 
% were located at Azamgarh 8in Phulpur, 5in Lalganj, 9 in Muhamm- 
adabad, 11 in Ghosi and 7 Sagri. The following statement shows the 
consumption of bhang in the district from 1964-—65 to 1975—76 : 





err ee es 
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Year Consumption of bhang (in kgs) 
1964— 65 2,444 
1965— 66 2,681 
1966— 67 2,879 
1967— 68 8,182 
1968— 69 8,222 
1969— 70 2,830 
1970— 71 2,902 
1971-72 2,883 
1972—%8 2,951 
1973-—- 74 2,801 
1974— 75 2,984 
1975—76 8,888 
tn a ae ee 


_ Ganja was being sold at 11 shops in the district, of which 5 were 
located at Azamgarh, 8at Phulpur and 3 at Ghosi. The consumtion 
figures of ganja from 1964—65 to 1967 —68 wes less than 10°kg. 
in each year. It was 8 kg. in 1972-78 and no cOnsumption in all Other 
years Letween 1964—65 and 1975 —76. 


Excise Revenue—The excise revenue from 1964-65 to 1975278 
{s shown in the following statement : 
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Revenue (in Rupees) 




















Year ——— ss 
Country Foreign Drugs Tari 
spirit liquor 
1964— 65 15,82,604 _ $1,959 3,20,885 
1965—66 17,87,002 4,917 75,082 838,814 
1966— 67 22,30,788 8,026 84,270 4,238,114 
1967—68 26,97,176 2,722 95,727 4,84,894 
1968—69 81,908,781 2,348 99,254 4,74,388 
1969—70 83,529,880 2,886 1,02260 4,81,955 
1970—71 86,94,889 1,796 1,07,381 5,038,155 
1971— 72 40,380,986 2,120 1,12,604  6,07,824 
1972—-73 42,62,864 3873 1,12,447 4,388,844 
1973 —74 47,24,115 14,882 1,18,567 5,07,306 
197475 60,528,280 28,560 1,09,056 5,12,849 
1975—%6 71,80.646 84,906 1,285,654  -6,35,225 
Sales Tax 


Sales tax is levied under,the U.P. Sales Tax, Act, 1048, and also 
under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1957, The former has been amended 
from tim; to tims to make certain changeg in the limits of taxable turn- 
ever. Cloth, sugar and tobacco have been exempted trom sales tax 
aince July 1, 1958. For purposes ot administration of this tax, a sales 
tax officer is posted at Azamgarh. 


The number Ot assessees and the amount of tax collected in res- 
pect of important commodities in 1975 —76 are givenin the following 
statement. 











Commodity No. of Amount of 
assessees tax 
(in rupees) 
Food grains 120 8,26,67% 
Kirana 62 2,29,590 
General merchandise 63 5,560 
Cloth 234 Demy 
Silk yorn 88 2,69,800 
Iron and Steel 48 1,58,230 
Coal 81 23,600 
Timber 138 5,220 
Ornaments 78 80,510 
Medicine 99 1,45,301 
Brassware 12 6,360 
Machine tool parts 59 1,21,220 
Cotton thread 202 29,27,926 
Bricks 169 2,59,660 
Sweet-meats 20 19,260 
Oil Seed 20 20,22 
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The following statement shows total smount of tax collected in the 
district from 1968 —69 to 1974—75: 


eg ap i i gn en i i ng ae pt ce ee 


Year Amount (in rupees) 
i968-69SOOsS~=CS —90,48,768 
1969—70 25,94,862 
1970—71 27,14.527 
1971—'72 81,97,042 
197273 44,438,850 
1978—74 46,29,718 
1974— 75 60,28,541 


er i te ges ee ee ee cee re Ee me sally 


Entertain ment Tax 


Entertainment tax in the district is realised from cinemas, circuses, 
nautankis, (indigenous Open air theatricel performances), etc. The dis- 
trict magistraie is responsible for the enforcementof sh. U.P. Entertain 
ments and Betting Tax Act, 1987. The Act authorises the levy of 
tax on a graduated scales «ceording tO the value of the payment made 
for admission to any entertainment. Provision hes also been made 
for ex :mption of those items of entertainment, the proceeds of which 
are devoted to objects which are of an educational, cultural or scientifie 
gharacter. The entertainemt tax officer, under the control Of the dis« 
trict magistrat, is in charge Of reslising the tax which is collected 
through an entertainment tax inspector. 


The collection from this sOurce bétween 1970 —-71 and 1974 —75 
Was as under : 


nm ee yy a ET OP PS Th 














Year Amount (in rupees) 
—_oOoO $F — PGA SE SG tl a ES ey se ceffe, stemal simi re 
1970--71 6,43,424 
1971— 72 8,25,886 
1972— 73 10,038,884 
1978-~- 74 10,78,776 
1974—75 15,08,717 
Stamp 


Stamps are classiXed as judicie! rnd non-judicia!, under the Indian 
Stamp Act, 1899, The former are affixed where cOurt fee is to be paid 
and th2 latter On bills of exchange, receipts involving a sum of more 
thin Rs 20 and documents in respect of which stamp duty is payable. 
ye from this source algo includes fines and penalties realised under 

e Act. 
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Receipts under this head during 1971 —72 and 1975—76 were ag 
follows : 





A ge gee 





a seg ee 


Sale (in rupees) 





Year ——— Oo 
Judical Non-judical 
RS er ne GG ft Rt EN SY es nape me ee 
1971—72 7,265,585 8,14,890 
1972—~738 6,57,861 2,564,819 
1978-74 7,18,845 2,56,692 
1974— [5 6,02,880 2,44,887 
1975— 76 4,66,885 2,50,667 
Registration 


Documents such as instruments Of gifts, sale Or lease of immovable 
property, instruments relating to shares in a joint-stock company, and 
wills, have to be registered under the Indian Registration Act, 1908. 
Since 1975 an additional district magistrate (finance and revenue) is 
the district registrar, Registration is done at the headquarters of each 
tahsil where  sub-registrar is provided for the purpose. The number 
of registrations and income from these between 1970 —71 and 1975 —- 
%6.were as follows : 


nee ey ny 





re re es 
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Year No of registrations Income (in rupees) 
na Ghee Ae maton he ene i 
1 2 3 

~ aeons 318877 ~™ 4,82,580 °° 

1971-. 72 21,711 4,868,159 

1972—.738 11,104 8,84,029 

1973—74, 17,212 6,638,842 

1974— 75 18,561 792,241 

1975—%6 16,671 9,15,090 


rm rm se tr er td te Ne ee ee 


Tax on Motor Vehicles 


Taxes on motor vehicles in the district are levied under the U.P, 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1985 (Act Vof 1985), and the Indian 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 (Act IV of 1939), The regional transport 
Officer, Gorakhpur region with headquarters at Gorakhpur, is in charge 
of this district. In 1975 —76 4 sum or Rs 59,241,343 was realised under 
this head in the whole region, 


Under the provisions of the U.P. Motor Gadi (Yatri-Kor) Adhi- 
niyam, 1962, tax Was imposed on passengers travelling in public or 
pllvat. motor vehicles plying on hire. In 1975 —76 a sum Of Rs 138,24, 
705 was collected under this head in the region, The Motor Gadi (Mats 
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Kar) Adhiniyam, 1964, provides for the levy of a taxon goods carried 
by motor vehicles and in 1975—76, a sum of Rs 15,71,881 was collected 
in the whole region inclucing the district from this source. 


Income-tax 


This is One of the most important of the Central Government taxes. 
For purposes of collection of the tax the district has an income-tax 
efficer, assisted by an income tax inspector. 


The following statement shows the number of assessees and the 


amount collected from tnem as income-tax between 1971-72 and 
1975—76 : 


ng ne arg pe ee re ee 








a 








Year No. of asseSsees Amount of tax 
(in lakh rupees) 
t 2 3 
1971—72 2,765 11,06 
1972—78 5,018 26,21 
1978—74, 4,350 55,54 
1974—75 4,446 41,21 
1975-—'76 5,195 30,50 





en a el ——. 








ee 


The taxes imposed under the provisionsof the Wealth Tax Act, 1957 
and the Gift Tax Act, 1958, are also collected by the income-tax depart- 
ment. The following statement gives the numbers Of assessees and 
the amounts Of wealth-tax and gift-tax collected in the district between 
1971-72 and 1975 —76; 

















a et at i a a ta tl ere 
Wealth tax Gift tax 
Year at ee oe 
No. of Amount No. of | Amount 
assessecs oftax (to assessees of tax 
the nea- (t> the nea-« 
rest tho- test tho- 
Usand Rs) usand Rs) 
Ee ere ered ti tne — 
1 2 3 4 5. 
See a a ee | re re re me ar re er i ee ee ee 
LIT1— 72 51 29,000 19 5,000 
1972—73 W5 70,000 83 9.000 
1978--74 119 85,000 109 15,000 
1974-75 103 74,000 43 15,000 


1975—76 105 88,000 47 12,000 


CHAPTER XII 


LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Law AND ORDER 


Early History 


In ancient times, the inhabitants of the region covered by the pre- 
sent district were colectively responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and prevention of crime in their localities. Rakshaks (guards) were 
appointed in each village to guard the public property and in case of 
failure, they were held personally liable to make the loss good to the 
loser. With the growth of feud! ingtitution the responsibility for msin- 
taining peace devalved on th: landlords, though the institution of 
rakshak was retained. During th: Muslim rule, kotwals (cl icfs of police) 
Were #ppointed in the towns and wore paid monthly allowance to meet 
the expenses on their staff of chowkidars and peons. In the 16th cen- 
tury, It was the duty of the faujdar to maintain peace, keep the roads 
free trom robbers and to enforee imperial regulations, Tc assist him 
thanadars were appointed , During the 17th and 18th centuries when 
the rajas of Azamgarh wore in their-heyday, a number of thanas (out- 
posts) protected bv smal] mud.fopts, were esteblished in the different 
parganas and occupied by the raja’s police Officials. The most eastern 
of these thanas was Madhubat in Pargana Nathupur and the most wes 
tern was at Gohnarpur in paregnos Atraulia. In each thana a thanadar 
was anpointed who besides performing the duty of maintaining peace, 
also collected the revenue from the village zamindars and remitted it 
to Azamgarh, 


After the cession of Azamearh. district by the nawab of Avadh to 
the East Indis Company at th end of 1801, Azamgarh presented man 
problems concerning Jaw and order. The commonest form of crime 
prevalent in the district wis theft. Another most remarkable 
form of erime was the prevalence of “offences against tne public tran- 
quillity and criminal trespass. This was due partly to outbreaks of 
religious fanaticism between the Hindus and Muslims particularly in 
the Muhammadabad tahsil, snd partly to disputes regarding landed 
property. The landholders of the district ware particularly tenacious of 
their rights and were quick t° resont any suppOsed or ieal encroach: 
ment, Offences affecting life were not uncommon, and some cases Of 
violent crime such as rcbbory and daccity were noticeable. A 
considersble number of porsors. however, had to be bound over to 
keep the peac: or to beof good behaviour. Much of the petty thefe 
and house buglery wes committed by the Bhars and Doms. 


Tn early times the practic: of female infanticide was very prevalent 
in Azamgarh, In 1836 tha fivst repressive measures were taken after the 
introduction of Act VIII of 1870. Under the provisions of the Act a few 
fimifties residing ir the district were proclaimed as belonging to clans 
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suspected of practising femele infanticide, but no comprehensive stcps 
were taken to deal with the whole maties of female infanticide until 
ieee By 1891 the practice of female infanticide disappearcd iv the 
istrict. 


After Ind:pendence, crime figures recorded considerable increase 
partly due perhaps to better reporting of cases by the police, checking 
of mise. Wancous crimes by intensive p: trolling, close surveillance of 
bad cheracters and recourse to. preventive measures brirging more off- 
evd:rs{o book. Public meetings, processions, demOastreticns, stiikcs 
aud stud2nts agitationg which are constant fratures of a domocratic 
society also kzep the district pc licz:nd magistracy busy. The par- 
chayats’ elections and general elections also occupy the avtention of 
the nuthorities, Ba2fore every election, the activities of all political 
pirties, Viz., processions, m-ctings, ctc., Gfien pose fresh problems to 
the police. The situation has beon successfully handled at every ceca- 
sion since 1952. 


_ ‘Eno statistics of serious Offences committed in the district betweeu 
1972 —76 Ure given in the following statement : 


mt a a a i a tn EM oer le 


Number vf—porsons Convicted in 


Offences a i it i te rt te ee 


1972 WAS 1974 1975 1976 
a RR a) ae a 
Against publio tranquillity (1,852 «34950. +~=«Gol.=St«=«=« GSC, 
Atfecting life 91 166 112 178 182 
Grievious hurt 118 859 163 273 388 
Rape ce 2 _ 1 2 
Cattle theft 20 52 48 57 61 
Criminal force and assault _ 2 6 4 -_ 
Theft 191 240 140 275 802 
Robbery and dacoity i0 79 58 77 73 
Receiving stolen property = 1 _— _ _ 
Criminal trespass lol 178 92 267 260 


ge ae at ce ee nt a ee 


Organisation of Police 


In the earliest days of British rule no proper police force existed. 
In the rogulation which prescribed the arrangements for the first Scttle- 
meant it was laid down that the zamindars who paid their revenue direct 
into th: collsctor’s treasury, should be responsible for maintaining an 
efficient police in their estates. The seme cuactment provided that the 
tabsildars should be bound to maintain an efficient police force within 
their respsetive jurisdictions froma ten per cont sllowauce On their collec- 
tioas. The police arrengements of the citics and large markets, however, 
the government took upoa itself, This arrangement remained in foree till 
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1807, when the dahyuk tahsildars, as they were callec, because of the ten 
per cent allowance, were abolished, Regulation XIV of that year provir 
ded that the charge of the pclice should be restcd, sukjcct io the ccutre] 
of the magistrates, in special officers to be appointed by the government 
and ia subordination to them in the lendholders aud farmers, The 
district was then first divided into compact police jurisdiction, police 
establishments being set up, both in the cities and Viulleges, cOnsisting Of 
a darogha and a staff of jamadars, barkandazes ard chowkidars, Regulas 
tion XX of 1817 first laid down rules and orders governiug the vonduct 
of Olficers in charge of police-stations and their subordinates, and their 
powers aud duties in respect of offences committed within the limits of 
their jurisdiction. The system adopted in 1817 was retained with few 
modifica uous until 1861. The struggle for freedom of 1857 causcd a 
general oreuk-up Of the whole police torce, which Was aftcrwards recons- 
tituted Ou a new basis. The district police became a provincial body 
and w.s placed under a superintendent. Since that time circles have 
been increased in number and their boundaries rear:anged with a view 
to securing better control over crime. 


As constituted in 1881 there were 23 police-stations and 4 Out-posts 
in Azamgarh district. The former.compiised Azamgarh, Sarai Mir, 
Gambhirpur, Nizamabad, Mehnagar, Bardah, Tarwa, Dvogaon, Ahraula, 
Atraulia, Pawai, Didarganj, Kandharapur, Maharajganj, Sagri, Raunapar, 
Mau, Muhammadabad, Jahanaganj, Chiriakot, Donri, Ghosi and Madhu- 
ban. The Out-ptsts were located at Mubarakpur, Kopagany, Rani 
Ki S:rai and Koelsa. But this arrangement did not remain in force for 
long. In 19054 scheme for reallocation of the police circles and re- 
arrangemeuts of boundarics was proposcd. Mubarakpur Was new poliaes 
stitioa replacing the old Out-post.. Mehaagar circle was merged in the 
circles of Gampbhirpur, Pawai and Nizamabad, The Sagri circle was 
divided and attached to two circles of Dobrighat and Mubarakpur, 


In 1908 the regular civil police force comprised 56 subinspectors, 
86 head constables and 294 men! Of this force 50 subinspectors, 28 
head constables and 220 men were distributed at various police-stations, 
While 6 subinspectors, 18 head constables and 74 men were in reserve 
at Azamgarh. ‘The armed police Were comprised Of a force Of 187 men 
of all grades; of these 9 head constables and 35 men were On fixed guards 
and Vther duties at the various stations, while One subinspector, 6 head 
constables and 86 men were held in reserve at headquarters, Besides 
thess, therc was 4 municipal police force at Azamgarh, consisting of 6 
head constables and 80 men, who were eventually absorbed in the civil 
police. The strength of chowkidars was 2,219. 


The political, communal, criminal and other type Of situations arising 
from time to time in the district have taxed the resOurces Of the loca] 
polices and magistracy heavily. Asarssult of which additional posts 
of Officers have been sanctioned and new police-stations have been opened, 
All police-stations have now been linked with radio and telephone to in- 
ercase the inter-communication facilities. 


At present the district is included in the police range Gorakhpur under 
the charge Of a dsputy inspector generalof police with head-quarters 
at Gorakhpur. The district police administration is headed by a 
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superintendent of police, who is responsible for its efficiency, discipline and 
proper performance of its duties. His jurisdiction extends to the whole of 
Azamgarh district. Besides him there are an additional superintendent 
of police, an assistant superintendent of police and three deputy cuperin- 
tendents of police. 


Details of police circles, police-stations and out-pOsts are detuiled 








below : 
ee ee eee ee i ae em ne a i es erate tet 
Police circle Police-station Outpost 
Kotwali Kotwali Sidhari 
Paharpur 
Badarka 
Elwal 
Nizamabad rat 
Kandharapur Mubarakpur 
Mubarakpur Gajhera 
Sadar Gambhirput eae 
Deogaon Lalganj 
Tarwa _ 
Chirjakot Jshanagan} 
Muhammadabad Muhammadabad 
Mehnagar _ 
Abraula Abraula Phulpur 
Pawai Ambari 
Sarai Mir = 
Atraulia _ 
Maharajganj Captaingénj 
Bardauh = 
Didarganj ~ 
Mau Ghosi Amila 
Mau Sarhu 
iz ie 
Sarai Lakhansi 
Dakhintolg 
Khiribagh 
{[Madb aban Bellauli 
Dubari 
{Dohrighat Surajpur 
Jiaupur — 
Kopaganj Raunapar = 


mn nt ae ee ee a ee i ar i i te a ee ee mee ef ce oe 


The police force is divided into two broad divisions, civil. police ard 


armed polics. 


is given in the following statement. 


The present strength of police personnel in the distriet 
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Sub- Reserve Head 
Inspector inspector | sub- constable 
Inspector Constable 
Ompolce oo eects HOU oe pig aa eee wee 
Permanent 2 45 — 64 571 
Temporary _ 34 ~ 19 167 
Armed Police 
Permancnt 1 1 ~ 34 149 
Tomporary = _ — 4 1 


er ne er en ee a Rg TO 


Prosecuting Unit —There is » prosecution branch which has been 
separated from the regular police and placcd under the charge of the 
district mugistrate since April 1, 1974, The duty of the prosecution 
stuff ig to conduct criminal proceedings on behalf of the State before the 
magistrates tnd also to advise the investigating officers on legal 
mutters, arising in the course of investigation Of crimcs. 


Details of prosecution staff in the district are given below : 


gg gn a td 





Prosecuting Assistant Head 
Prosecution, staff officer prosecuting constable Constable 
officer 
rs nt a tt rg te ee te at te 
Permanent 1 8 10 8 
Temporary = 2 ~ — 


et en a a ee 
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There is One unit named the special investigation section in the dis-~ 
triet. It conducts investigitions Of ‘such criminal ecscs, which are 
entrusted to this unit exclusively by the superintendent of police. 
Besides the above, there is One anti-corruption officer equal to the rank 
of deputy superintendent of police at range headquarters at Gorakhpur 
Tiis district falls uader his jurisdiction and he conducts enquirics of 
cases Of corruption of police department. 


Village Police 


The village chowkidars, who are part-time servants, are the only 
prlice agency in the villages. Their main duty is wate. and ward, but 
they are also required to help during investigation. They are appointed 
by the district magistrate, while the control und supervision over 
them rests with the superintendent Of policc. There were 1,416 village 
chowkidars ir the district in 1976. 


Pradeshik Vikas Dal 
This disciplined body of volunteers wus set up in the district origi- 


nally under the name of Prartiya Rakshak Da] to mobilize manpower, 
earry Oul youth welfare activities in the rural arcas and prepare village 
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people for self defence, It also performs civil defence duties like guar- 
ding, assisting police in traffic control, preventing looting, fire-fighting, 
etc. , 


The pid staff in the district consists of a district Organizer, one 
physical training teacher and 29 block organizers. The unpaid staff 
comprises One halka sardar (circle leader) in each nyaya panchayat circle, 
one dalpati (group leader), one fold nayak (section leader), ten rakshak 
(guards) and one block commander in each gaon sabhaayvea. The 
strength of Yuwak Mangal Dal is 2,831. 


Village Defence Societies 


These organization are purely non-official and have been set-up to 
protect villagers especially against dacoits. The members are trained 
to stand up against undesirable elements in society in defence of life 
and prop rty. In 1976, there were in the district 4,080 village defence 
a0cictics, of which 411 were formed in that year. So far, On 18 Occasions 
the members Of village defence societies resisted the dacoits in the 
villag+s with the result that 12 dacoits were killed on the spot and 22 
injured. In thes: encounters 5 members Of the village defence s%cieties 
were als9 killed by the daccits\and 88 were injured. 


Government Railway Police 


The gov7r ment railway police is a part of a s*parate State police 
Organisation, working under a depttty inspector general (railways) ot 
the State level. Its main duty is to maintain order at railway st:tions 
and in trains, control 1ailway passenger traffic, assist the sp cial reil- 
way magistrate in the prevention of ticketless travel, contro] and inyes- 
tigate crime: within railway precincts, deal with cases of accidents and 
attend t0 security arrangements When required, The government railway 
polics station at Mau railway station and Outpost at Azamgarh railway 
station are under the administrative control of a superintendent of 
police desigaatsd 5 section officer (railways) of the governmnt railway 
prlie: of th: Gorakhpur ssction with headquarters at Gorakhpur. The 
staff at Mut comprises two subinspectors, one assistant stthinspzctor, 
One head cOnstable and 16 constables. The Azamgarh outpost’ is 
manned by one subinspsctor, one head constable and nine constables. 


District Jail and Lock-ups 


District Jail—-Tie institution of jailsise part of the judicial system. 
The district jail is loexted at Azamgarh and is under the charge of the 
supcrintendent, extra duties being assigned to deputy chief medical 
offiesr. Other staff consists of one jailor, who isin charge of offiec, one 
deputy jrilor, three assistant jailors, one assistant medical officer, one 
compounder and One education teacher. The inspector general Of pri- 
sons, Uttar Pradzsh, Lucknow is the administrative head of the dep1rt- 
ment. 


The district jail has provision for accommodating 319 prisioneys. 
Tts average dajly population fram 1970 to 1974 is given helow ; 
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Daily average population 


Year ee a a 
- Convicts Under trial 
prisoners 
1970 %8 254 
1971 88 235 
1972 90 227 
1978 57 852 
1974 58 426 








nt etre ee ee ey ter 


The main jodustrial work carried On in the jail in which the inmates 
are employed are making of moonj-muls and movunj-bedding. The in- 
Mates are clso engaged in the jail garden. The prisoners were pre- 
viOusly classified in ‘A’,‘B’ and ‘C’ classes. In ‘A’ and ‘B’ classes pri- 
sGners Of hign status Were kept. O:cinary prisoners were kept in ‘C’ 
class. Now this classification hasbeen converted jntO gUperjor and 
@rdinary classes Only, 


Welfare of Prisoners 


The living conditions Of the prisOners have improved since Inde- 
pendence. Regular wages are paid to them for their Isbour. They 
take part in cOnstructive activities and are supplied newspapers 
add Other periodicals. They are provided recreational and medical 
facilities t00. All the prisOners are provided special diets on main fes- 
tiVals. Sick prisoners are looked after by the medical officer who pres- 
eribes them special diet also during the period of illness. There is 
panchayat system in jail. Panchas are selected by them from amongst 
themscslves. They look after the cleanliness, and preparation of food 
in kitchen. 


Visitors 


The ex-Officio visitors Of the jail are the director of medical and 
wblic health services, U.P., the commissioner of the Gorakhpur 
ivision, the district aud sessions judge and the district magistrate. 


Non-ofticial Visitors 


A}l the members Of State legislature belonging to this districts are 
the members Of the standing committee On the jails. The chairman 
ofthe ceitral committee Of the Uttar Pradesh Apradh Nirodhak 
Samiti, chairman of the municipal board and the Adhyaksha, Zila 
Parishad are the non-official visitors of the jail. 


Leck-ups 


There are two judicial lock-ups One is located in collectorate and 
the other in the civil court compound. Prosecuting officer is the in 
charge of both lock-ups, About 80 under trials are accomodated in each. 
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lock-up. Under trials brought from jail to attend cOurts for hearing of 
their own cases are Kept in lock-ups. At the headquarters Of exch 
tahsil, there isa revenue lock-up, usually a small room, to detain persous 
arrested for nOn-payment of government ducs. Such defaulters may 
be detained for a meximum pcriod of 14 days at a time, 


JUSTICE 
Early History 


The administration of Justice under Hindu monarchy remained 
always separate from execulive and mostly independent in form and 
spitit. In Vedie period the Jaw courts were known as Sabhas. The 
Mauryan period fills a gap between two great epochs Of law making acti- 
vity in ancient times, namely, that Of the principal Dharma Sutra and 
of the Arthshastra codes of state law On the one hand and that of Manwte 
code On the Other hand. The few references Of Magasthnegc’s work about 
the penalties for Offences current in Chandra Gupta’s times breathe 
the spirit of the penal Jaw‘of the period. One of the meong Of agcgr- 
taining guilt was the 0)deal used in both civil and criminal cases, Mufi- 
Intion of the cffending Jimb we s@™eommon penalty for many crimes. 
Besides Dharma, there were. Other bases Of Law, Contract, custom and 
royal Ordinance, The judge: were appointed from amongst the 
Brahmanas and were fairly above the influcnce of the king. Recordsof 
eases Were kept. Many ycars before the British introduced their own 
laws, the Muhammadar law of crime was enforced in this region ag in the 
other parts. The gazi (judg::) was the administrator of Islamic law, both 
civi] and criminal, based on Quranie principles. By the close of the, 1th 
century sufficient unifcrmity.in the substantive and pee laws 
of the country was achieved by the passing of the Indian Penal Cede, 
Code of Criminal Procedure and the like. 


Executive Magistrate 


In the pre-Independence period the district was in the charge of 
magistrate and collector, who was under the controlof the Divigional 
Commissioner with headquarters at Gorakhpur. The sactioned magis- 
tcriel and revenue staff consisted of six ee Sie eons This 
number increased, in due course of times, to cight officers —one Joint 
magistrate and seven deputy collectors—with first cleas magisteriaLand 
revenue powers, In addition there were six tahsildars who exercised 
second or third class magistcrial powcrs and second class reventte powers 
in their respective tahsils. Apart from this, there were 11 honorary.and@d 
special magistrates, nine honorary ¢ssistant collectors and a second 
class bench at Azamgarh. The number of honorary magistrates fttes 
tuated from time to time and recently these posts have been abolished, 


Civil Justice 


The civil courts are functioning in the district from before 1837. 
In the first quarter of the 19th cantury the district comprised the judges 
ship of Azangarh with on7 sto-julgs and three mungife (city, sf, 
mindif taveti aid munsif Mitiimmadabad), Later on one nate udge | 
and twonunsifs ware fucther added in the sanctioned strength, tires 
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a fter, there has been gradual increase in the number of civil courts. The 
present:staff for civil work consirt of a district judge Who jg also the 
sdministrative head of the district judicial ccurts, thige additicral 
district judges, a civil judge, three munsifs and two additional munsifs. 


The position of case workin the civil cCurts in the year 1974 was 


as follows : 














Se eet 
Cases Number 
ae PRES ee — — 
Pending at the beginning of the year 4,611 
Instituted during the year 2,028 
Disposed of during the year 1,768 
Pending at the end of the year 4,871 
Numbor of suits instituted for immovable property 462 
Numlier of suits instituted for money or movable property 1,069 
Number of mortgage suits 2 
Matrimonial suits 14 





NS SE ON 


The number of suits instituted in 1974, according to valuation were 
as given below : 





_— ee 





~~ 











Valuation Number 
of suits 
Not. exceeding Rs 100 60 
Exoeeding Rs 100 but not exceeding Rs 1,000 1,878 
Exceeding Rs 1,000 but not excecding Rs 5,000 848 
Exceeding Ra 5,000 but not : xceeding Rs 10,000 172 
Excceding Rs 10,000 but not exceeding Rs 20,000 +“ 
Excocling Rs 20,000 but not exceeding Rs 5 lakhs 30 
Exéeeding Rs 5 lakhs 6 


The total value of suits instituted in 1974 amounted to Rs 64,88,886 
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Dita fit of tite miodex of disposal of suite.in 1074, were as follows: 
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Manner of disposal > Number of sults 
Dismissed for default 508 
Otherwise decided without trial 217 
Decreed exparts 248 
On admission of claims 1% 
On compromiso 287 

2 


On reference to arbitration 








The position of regular civil appeals instituted and disposed of in 
1974 in the district was as given below : 
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Nature of appeal Tnstituted Disposed of 
Rogular civil appeals 862 554 
Miscellaneous civil appeals 172 150 

19 8 


Regular rent appeals 
Miscellaneous rent appeals 














Criminal Justice 

At present the district and sessions judge constitutes the chicf cri-” 
minal court of the district. He is assisted by three additional sessions 
judges, two essistant sessions judges, three munsif mpgistrotes a 
chief judicial magistrate and six judicie! magistrates each exercising his 
jurisdiction in one of the six tahsils of the district. 


Datails of criminal cases committed to the sessions‘in the ycar 
1972, 1973 and 1974 are given below. 

















Nature of offence = = — 
1972 1978 10% 
Affecting life 108 146 264 
Kidnapping and forcible abduction 8 4 % 
Hurt 8 2 
Rape 2 1 ) 
Unnatural offences - ~ nn 
Extortion - _ _ 
Robbery and dacoity &38 % 18? 

Gther onses 12 64 xe | 

Under Arms Act a 16 16 

a a i 


Under Prevention of Corruption Act 
eT eed 
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tried and senten 
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ced in the criminal cases 


-in-sessiOns and lower courts from 1972 to 1974 in the district are as under : 





ad 





Persons tried /sentenced 





Persons tried 

Capital punishment 
Life imprisonment 
Rigorous imprisonment 
Sinpie imprisonment 


Figed only 
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Sessions Courts 











—— 





—— 


Year 
1972 1978 1974 
641 O77 1,806 
8 _ 8 
49 54 170 
123 220 286 
3 21 19 
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Persone tried/sentenced 





Bassons tried 

Rigerous imprisonment 
Sinayple imazisonment 
Fized only 

Dther punishments 


COREE eee seme. Sees Gee eS CD et 


Lower Courts 


ee ee ee es ee 
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Year 
~“"jeras«de7BS*«iCOTS 
16,804 16,874 18,374 
804 187 -171 
406 61 14 
2,826 2,168 1.159 
177 259 285 


ee ce ee ce. ce ee ee ee eee 
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The number of cascs relating to important crimes like _ murder, 
dacoity, robBery, ete., with details of convictions and acquittals from 
1972 to 1976, were 4s given in the following statement : 











em — —- —— ne ——— 

Crime 1972 > 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Murder Reported 88 101 88: 92 82 

Convicted 12 28 23 20 28 

Acquitted 22 88 20 88 20 

Daooity Reported 178 1% 221 222 142 

Convicted _ 15 8 17 18 

Acquitted 8 84 18 50 48 

Robbery Reported 176 188 205 209 178 

Convicted 2 vf 6 10 22 

Acquitted 9 24 16 26 84 

Riot Reported 441 450 585 28 553 

Convicted 28 184 54 88 100 

Acquitted 87 81 59 66 91 

Theft Reported 1,505 1,580 1,762 1,754 1,880 

Convicted 47 67 85 17 128 

Acquitted 88 101 96 121 189 

Burglary Reported 1,222 1,289 1,269 1,286 958 

Convicted 43 79 838 80 186 

Acquitted 50 85 56 88 188 

Kidnapping and sex Reported 21 82 Av 50 60 
crimes (under sections 

$76 and 877, I.P.C.) Convicted 8 8 - q 1 


Acquitted 5 18 6 18 12 
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The following statement gives the number of persOns tried and the 
nature of sentence awarded by the courts under the district ‘magis 
trate from 1972 to 1976: 























~ Persons tried and sentenved 
Nature of sentence eer Lm i hin a cai ecg —_—— 
1972 19738 1974 1978 1976 
oO nee ey eee oe eee ee ek 
1 2 3 4 5 6. 
re ee ge et ee ee de ee nero a ee et ee oe, _——— 
Total number of persons tried 11,277 11,216 8/858 6,624 8,386 
Rigorous imprisonment 5 4 2 1 - 
Simple imprisonment 66 47 1 _ ~ 
Fined only 1,767 1,704 027 188 414 
Other punishments 848 881 187 89 aie 
at ee es ee re ee ee ee ey 





Separation of Judiciary from) Executive 


The scheme of separation of judiciary from executive in the district 
wag enforced on October 2, 19 67. As a result of which the jttdiciat 
magistrates were no longer sub°rdinete to the district magistrate as before, 
and they were placed under ty,¢ subordination ct the district and sessions 
judge.. They tried all cases ¢ nder, the Indian Penal Code. This pro-' 
cess received its culmination with the enforeement of the new Code of 
Criminz! Procedure on Apri lt, 1974, which ensures an absolttte sepas 
ration of the judiciery from the executive. The new Code makes far 
reaching changes, among others, in the classification, nomenclature and 
powers of the courts. It also provides for simplifying the procedure 
with a view to speed up the course.of trials and attempts to give a fair 
deal to those generally placed disadvantagcously in trials before cri- 
minal courts. With the enforcement of the 2bove Code the designa- 
tion of the additional district magistrate (judicial) has been ch&nged as 
chief judicial magistrate and along with other judicial magistfates, he 
has been placed under _the controlof the district and sessions judge, 
This has . naturally added to the present strength of the cOuts under 
the district and sessions judge. Thus Onc chief judicial magistrate hav« 
ing territorial jurisdiction in the whole of the district and six judicial 
magistrates each cxercising his jurisdiction in one of the six tahsils of 
tre district, are now administering justice under the control of the dis» 
trict and sessions judge. 


Nyaya Panchayats 


For the purpose of assOciating people with the administration Of 
justice and to facilitate cheap and quick justice to rural public, the U.P. 
Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, established Panchayeti Adalats on August 
15,1949. They were subsequently nemed as nyaya panchayats, The 
jurisdiction of a nyaya panchayat usually extends over an aree of 8 fo 
10'Gaan Sablas depending on the population of the constituent viltsy 
gea. Following are the tahsilwise numbers of the nyaya nanchayates } 
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a Tahsil "Number of nyaya panchayats 
Azamgparh 49 
Muhammadabad 49 
Ghosi 50 
Sagri re’ 
Phulpur G6 
Lalganj 16 
Total BAL 


en i i nn i ee 


Nyaya panchayats try cases under some specific sections of the 
Indian Ponal Code, Cattle Trespass Act, U.P. Primary Education 
Act, Public Gambling Act, cte. They can slso try petty civil cases. 


The panchs of the nyaya panchayats are nominated by the district 
Magistrate with assistance Of an advisOry body from amongst the 
members of the Gaon Panchayats, These panchs elect from amongst 
themselves the sarpanch, who ig the presiding Officer ard a sahayak 
(assistant) sarpanch, The patehs are honOrary workers and hold office 
for a period of five years. Their term ean be extended by the State Gov- 
erpmint. A nyaya panchiyat cOnsistsof On. sarpanch, One assistant 
earpanch and 10 +025 panchs, The easesare heard by benches con- 
sisting Of five panchs each, The presonee of, at least three panchs in- 
eluding sarpanch, at each hearing ig ess7ttial. 


The nyaya panchayat also try civil suits up to a Valuation of 
Rs 500 and revenue cases if parties concerned agree in writing to such 
a cOurs3. They are notatthorjsed 60 award smtence Of imprisonment 
and can impose fines Only up to hundred rupecs. Revis'on applica- 
tions against their decision jn civil, eriminal and revenue eases Jic to 
the munsifs and the subdivisional magistrates. 


The number of cases instituted in the nyaya panchayats and dis 
posed of by them during 1971 to 1975 are enumerated below : 


ah at ae rs ae ee ee ee 











Cases pending in the Cases instituted Cases disposed 
Year beginning of the year during the year of 
19871 261 155 23h 
1972 197 79 66 
19738 337 WwW 268 
in 4 822 850 225 


1975 527 823 456 
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District Bar Association, Azamgarh 


Origin: lly an assOcjation of bar in the colleetoizte court at Azame 
garh was formed in the beginning of 1915 just after passing the Indijam 
Companies Act(Act No7] of 1918), The memorar.dum of Associa tion with 
the rules fromed therein were sent fer registratic:., buton 18ih Marek 
1915 the registrar, joint stock companics, U.P. Lucknow, objectcd with 
the remark that “It shall be registered with lisbilities with the addi« 
tion of the word ‘limitcd’ toitstame’’. Againa fresh Memorardum 
and rules were sent for registration which were registercd On Octcher 9, 
1915 the and association was jncorporatcd as a company, with limited 
guarantee and liabilities, but without the addition of the words limited 
to its name “the Bar Association of Azamgarh Collectorate Agra and 
Awadh’’. 


In those days pleaders, mukhtars and revenue agents Were pra@ 
tising in law and there Were 82 directors Of the said registered assOciae 
tion and a chicf exzeutive director. As there wasan Open shed on pil- 
lars for sitting of the practitioners, and no proper building of the gsso« 
ciation was there, hence the Office of the association was kept in town 
at the hous: 0f one ofits membersy After a couple of years a build« 
ing with a hall and 16 rooms Was cOnstrticted which is situated in the 
edllsctorate premises. The gss%ciation is r.gist-red under the SOcieties 
Registration Act, 1860 (Act No,, XXTof 1860) since September 1g, 
1953. At present there are 847 memb rs of th: gssociaticn including 
advocates, pleaders and mukhtars, 


oe 


CHAPTER XIil 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Departments Of the State Government dealing with general ad- 
wainistration, revs \u2 adMinistration and law and order and justice, 
have already been dvalt with in chapters X, XIand XII respectively and 
dgtails of ssveral other departments have been described at their proper 
Places. The organiz itional set-up of some the departments like agri- 
eulture, soiulcocservation, animal husbandry, co-oPeratives, forest, 
horticulture, industries and public works is briefly discussed hclow: 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


The main functions of the dupartment arc to increase agricultural 
production besides training farmers in modern scientifie techniques and 
to-eNsttre adequate supply of requisite inputs such as improved sceds, 
giemical feriilisers, Modern implements, iNseeticides and pesticides 
against cash or tagavi loans. 


Customary servViczs are also now arranged by way of hiring out 
wactors, threshers, ete., to the cultivators on Nominal charges, Demon- 
styations are held at governmedt and private farm centres to impart the 
Ratest know-how to cultivators. Short-term.courses are also held perio- 
digally at the development block and village levels to disseminate know- 
kige of improved techniques of production. In the event of or out- 
break of ePidemic of any agdeultural diseasc, the dcopartment takes 
mecessary Measures to combat the same rapidly. 


For administrative purposes the district falls under the control of 
the deputy director of agriculiure, having his headquarters at Gorakhpur. 
Ak the district level the distries agriculture officer is in charge of the dc- 
partment, and is assisted by six a ditional district agriculture officers. 


The activities of this departmentat the block development level 
are supervised by 30 assistant development Officers (agriculture), res 
Wonsible for agricultural development Programme, like intensive eulti- 
¥ation, using improved secds and manures, Provision of technieal support 
fo. various Programmes, sUp2rVision of sced-stores and distribution of 
fertilisers, besides recovery of dues. He works under the supervision 


ef'the block development officer. 


The district has 59 sced stores, located in the 29 blocks of the district, 
and one buffer godown at the district level. The assistant agriculture 
fRsPector in each seed store is respoMsible for the supervision of the secd 
store, besides his duties include supplying of seeds to cultivators and 
maintenalce of accounts and records. 


The oil-sceds extension inspector, assisted by three oil-seeds ins- 
gtors, and three oil-seeds sUpar Visors, is responsible for oil-seeds, deve- 
lepment work, supply of oil seeds, fertilisers and pesticides in the district. 
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They also render assistexce in regard to demonstration of cil-secds to 
Popularisc the Newer varieties of seeds amongst the cultivators. 


The jute development inspcetor, assisted by three assistant jute 
development inspectors alor.g with nine jute kamdars, (labcwers)super- 
Vises the eXtension and demonstration of jute cultivation, distri- 
bution of jute secds to cultivators, and demonstration of crop cutting 
in the district. 


Soil Conservation 


Soil coms vation scheme was started in the district in 1965 when 
two soil cons «vV ,tion units the Sarda Sghayak Prakshetra I and the Sarda 
Sahayak Praikksivtra IL were established, 


The soil eorsarvation units are under a soil conservation officer. 
He is assisted by five soil conservation ingpectors, 25 assistant soil con- 
Servation iNsPectors and four sUrvey Mates. Every Year new areas 
are stlected for the purpose of soil conservation. The soil conscrvation 
offiesr prePares estimates of the Mcome and expenditure of the Ncw areas, 
the details of work to be undertake and familiarises the cultivators with- 
the Programmi. 


The five soil conservation iMspectors are responsible for planning, 
budgetting, measurement, evaluation and programmes in their respective 
aub-uiits. Basides the assistant soil eonservation inspectors assist in 
the cxectttion of masonry work and survey within their jurisdictions: 
Soms junior ergincets of the dePartMeNt arc cngag.d in the preparstion 
of pla. stim tes and execution of Masonry work. Various other dutiés’ 
under tue soil consarVation »scheame are construction of contour bundg: 
end ghick dams, escaPas, afforestation, ete., arealso carricd out by this 
dePartment. 


ANIMAL HusspANpRY DEpaRTMENT 


The district falls under jurisdiction of the deputy director of animal. 
husband,y postedat Gorakhpur. The district live-stock officeris incharge! 
of this d:Partmeat at the district level, being responsible for improve- 
ments i? breeds of cattle, potlltry, Prevention and treatment of their 

iso3s33, coXtrolling Possiblz out-breaks of epidemics among animals, 
imp! >: tatioa of plan sch2mos,helPing in the execution of applied nutyi« 
tlon programm:, and arranging for loans for poultry farming. He is 
assisted by one artificial insemination officer. Ateach block headquar« 
ters here is one veterinary hospital in the charge ofan agsistaMt surgeon. In 
addition to these there is one Veterinary hospital located in the Azamgarh 
town which is in the charge of a senior veterinary assistant surgeon. 


Go-opERATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Tis dspartment deals with the organisation, registration, sUpPer- 
Visio 1 51d working of various co-operative societies in the district, besides 
attending to ad nitistrative and statutory functions like supervision and 
edatrol over dapartmatal staff, and insp:etion of co-operative establish- 

ments. 
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The deputy registrar co-operative societies Gorakhpur, is the regional 
head ofthe department. At the district level the woik is looked after 
by an assistant registrar co-operative socicties, who txercises control 
over the staff ofthe department and supervises all activities Pertaining 
to co-operative undertakings in the district. 


Each of the 29 development blocks of the district has an assistant 
development officcr (co-operatives), to gupervise the co-operative acti- 
Vities inside the block. here are also three co-operative inspectcrs who 
eve secretary-cum-m: nagers in’ the Marketing sOcieties and four other 
inspectors are attached to the districé office to look afcer the work relating 
_to the .ocicties running in the town. 


Th2 gram sewak (farming) and two farming supervisors are Posted 
in the 24 co-operative farming socictics. They render technical advice 
fo th: agvicultucisis aud supervise tas activities of the farming socicties, 
Tacre ars 93 ¢3-opsrative sup srvisors in th; districto{ these 27 are posted 
at sed storss. asir duties includ: distribution of improved seeds, 
inszesiedes, LorVilisers, agricalcucal implunsnés cte., to agriculiurists, 
Asmuny as 5) co-oporative supsrvisors are posted at ecedit cireles to look 
after the credit activities of 45) societiés}four are posted at large size 
societics as Secretary-cum-mmagors and the remrining three are working 
#s accountents in the marketing sceletics, 


Fores, Department 


A new forest divisior has been created in Azamgarh since September, 
1976, which isin the charge cfa doputy-eons2rvator of forests, assisted 
by an assistant consarvator, two range Cfficers aud nine forest guards. 
The new forest division has been s¢t-up to implement the scheme of 
afforestation in barren lands of the gaen sabhas (village committees) and 
for pl satation of trees along the road eonstructed by the public works 
department. 


HorticuLture DEPARTMENT 


The department (originally sffiliated to the department of agricul. 
ture) initially uadertook the task of rejuvenation of old orchards through 
improved methods. It is nowa separate department under a director 
at the State headquirters. The main fanctions of the department now 
are implementation of various horticulture schemes in the district, such 
as growing of nurseries On scientific lines. supply of plants, v-gitable seeds, 
seedlings and providing technical guidance to horticulturists and veges 
table growers. The depirtment also supplies insecticides and pesticides 
for this purpose. 


At th: district Inv-la seaior horticulture insp2ctor is responsible for 
the vitious horticultural schemes in the district, He is assisted by a senior 
potato devalopment insp:ctor, a district horticulture inspector, an ase 
sistait horticulture inspsetor and other staff, Taey supervis: the lay- 
out of orcrards, plant nurseries, supply vegetable soeds and seedlings 
and gives t2enaicil guidance to cultivators. 
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INDusTRIES DEPARTMENT 


The district falls within the Gorakhpur zone which is under the 
charge of a joint director of industries. 


At the district level the department is headed by a district indus. 
trics officar. He is assisted by a superintendent (utilization and re- 
covery), two industries inspectors and other office staff. 


Tas Government Pilot Workshop, Bhawsr Nath, Azamgarh, has 
a training contre, which imparts training to electricians, mechanists, 
lather workars, fitters, mouldors, motor mechanies, -carpenters, and 
blacksmiths. The duration of the courses is two years. During 
the Fourth five-year Plan period 277 persons zeceived training and 51 
new units were set-up. 


Handloom Industry 


Handloom industry which was so fara subjcet dealt with by the 
directorate to of industrics was also being looked after by the district 
industries officer. Sinea a separate directorate for handloom and tex- 
tiles, has bson created at the Stite levelat Kanpur, the activities of - 
this ssctor arc now supervised by ‘the director, handloom and tcxtilés, 
Kanpur. At the regional level be is assisted by an assistant’ director | 
and sup:tintend:nt of production both having their headquarters 
at Mau. At the district level there are two textile inspectors, 10 super- 
visors and a power loom inspector, all stationed at Mau, 


Pupuic Works DEPARTMENT 


The district forms part of a provincial division of the public works 
d-partment which is placed under the ciiarge of an executive engineer. 
The latter’s jurisdiction extends to the whole of the district cxeept the 
Varinisi-Gorakhpur Notional highway, which falls within Ghazipur 
division, ‘Kae department is responsible for construction and miainte- 
nanee of roads, bridges and government buildings. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Azgaingarl was part of the successive dominions of the Kosalas, the 

Nandas, the Mauryas, the Guptas and other Hindu rulers before it came 
under the Muslims. The Hindu polity always endeavoured to give con- 
siderable autonomy to local institutions like panchayats and function- 
aries like Gramika (village bcadman) and Gramavad in are mentioned in 
the ancient texts. It is reasonable to conelude that viable units of self- 
government functioned in villages and towas Until, under the Muslim 
-gway, they faded out for want of State patronage. In the absence of 
any specific reference regarding the existence of these institutions in 
this districtitis not Possible to delineate the carlier rise and fall ofthese 
institutions in this region. However, their growth after the British 
occupation of this region can be traced with some accuracy from the 
arene aontaincd in earlier gazetteers and other comtemporary 
yegords, 


The cvents of 1857, had an eye-opening influence on the British 
rulors and the stbscquent years saw numcrous steps beirg taken for 
deexmtralisition to usher in local self-government institutions in the 
rural and urban areas. The first provision for the rural arcas was 
Made after the Passing of the N-W.P. and Oudh Local Rates Act, 1871, 
followed by the Local Boards Act of 1883, which also provided for 
the establishment of district and tahisil boards. The N.W.P. and Oudh 
Municipalities Act, 1888, gave greater autonomy and financial powers 
to the municipalities allowing them to contribute towards education 
from their own fttods, in addition to theiy functions as before relating 
to sanitation, drainage, lighting, public health and regulation of markets, 
The Most outstending feature of the U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916, was 
the introduction Of the system of=communal representation in the 
municipal boards, separate scats being allotted to Muslims and Sclie- 
duled Castes. Women were also mad? eligible. But the control of 
government over the municipal boards including their dissolution and 
supersession remained intact. There Was no Major change in the cons- 
titution, powers and functions, ete., of the municipal boards till the 
achievement of Independence in 1947. By an amendment made in 
the Act in 1949, communal representation in the municipal elections 
was abolished, leaving only two categories namely the General and the 
Scheduled Castes, and the method of election was democratised through 
adult franchise. Another amendment, in 1958, changed the nomencla- 
ture of chairman of the board to president and provided for his direct 
election on an eXperimental basis. Later on, indirect elections were 
reintroduczd and the municipal arca was divided into wards which 
elected the mymbers. This was followed by the U.P. Nagar Maha- 
palika Adhiniyam, 1959, which empowered the State Government to 
frame rules for centralisation of any post in the mahapalikas (corPoras 
tions) and municipal boards. 
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The Municipal beard Iccks after the werk of sanitation, water. 
supply, street lighting and public health besides the registration of 
births and deaths, 


In 1975-76 there were 8municipal berids, 8 tc wn arces, 29 Kshet- 
oo Samitis, 2,830 gaunt (village) panchayats arda Zila Parishad in the 
istrict. 


Municipan Boarps 
Azamgarh 


This municipal board is the oldest board of the district. This was 
the first municipality constituted on June gard, 1870, under Act VI of 
1868. The U.P. Act Lof 1900 vested further control in the board. At 
present it is administercd under the U.P. Municipalitics Act, 1916, 8s 
amend id from time to time. The boardhags1g members cleeted through 
direct elections from 6 wards of the town. The membcrs elect a chairs 
man through a majority vote from amorgst themselves for a Period of 
5Syears. The arca of the town at the 1971 censts was.10.54 sq. km, 
with a population of 40,963 persons. 


Water-supply —Piped supply. of water was made available 
to the townin 1956. Thereisa tibe-well with a storage capacity of 
1,95,000 litres of water which is supplied for 14 hours daily to the 
residents. Total length of pipslines laid in 1974-75 was 54.95 km. 
about 1,57,64,886 litres of water was supplicdin 1975-76, anda sum 
‘of Rs 2,27,663 was spent under this head. 


Street-lighting —The town was electrified in 1987. There are 
254 tubs lights 1,821 clectricJamp posts and 323 kerosene oil-lamps on 
public strects and lanes of the town, | This work is looked after by an 
‘electrical inspector... A sum of Rs 91,979 was spent in 1975-76. 


Public Health and Sanitation —The board hasa staff of 181 per- 
sons who are in charge ofthe public health activities of the board. A 
sum of 8,883,345 was spent in 1975-76. 


Parks —The board maintains 5 parks. 
Library —The board maintains the Sri Hari Audh reading room, 


The income and expenditure of the board from 1967-68 to 1976 
¥7 ic given in Statements I (a) and (b) at the end of the chapter. 


Maunath Bhanjan 


The provisions of Act XX of 1856 were extended to this place in 
1860. Itremained subject to that Act till April 1st, 1908, when it was 
raised to the statusofa notified area. In the year 1949 the place was 
further upgraded to the status of e class TV municipality. At present 
itis administered undar the U.P. Municipalities Act 1916, as amended 
from time to time. The bomdhas 25 elected and 5 nominated membera 
glepted from 10 wardsofthe town. The members eleeta chairman 
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through a majority vote from amongst themselves fora period of 5 
years. The area ofthe town atthe 1971 census was 7.77 sq.km. witha 
population of 64,058 persons. 


Water-supply—Piped supply of water was made available to 
the town in 1964-65. There isa tube-well with a storage capacity of 
4,54,000 litres of water. Water is supplied to the residents at the rate 
of 59 litres per head per day, for 14hours daily. The number of public 
and private water teps iv the town was 102, and 1,644 respectively. 
About 7,61,918 kl. of water was supplied in the said year. Length of 
pipelines laid hy the board was 23.715 km. in 1975-76. 


Street-lighting —The town was electrified in 1958. There were 
670 electric and 500 oil lamps on public streets and lanes of-the 
town in 1975-76. 


The town has a total length of 72.71 kms. of drains within the 
municipal limits which serve an area of 7.77 sq, km, and 61 km, are 
flushed daily. 


Municipal Library —The board, maintains one library named 
Nagarpalika Pustakalaya run-by the funds of the municipal board. 


The income and expenditure ofthe municipal board from of 1967-68 
to 1976-77 under various headsis given in Statements TT (a) and (b)?at 
the end of the chapter. 


Mubarkpur 


The provisions of Act XX Of1856 were extended to this place in 1860 
and it remained subject to that Act until April Ist, 1908, when it was 
raised to the status ofa notified area. On Avcust 15, 1974, the town was 
further upgraded to a municipality, At present it is administered under 
the U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916,/asamended from time to time. The 
muniepal committer in 1976 stood superseded. The ares of the town at 
the 1971 census wis 1.53 sq.km. with a population of 21.253. 


Street-Lishting—The town was electrified in 1961. There were 
886 electric street Inmpson the streets and lanes of the town in 1975-76, 
A sum of Rg 14,150 was spenton street lighting in the said year. 


Public Health and Sanitation—This work is looked after by sani- 
tary inspector besides some other staff who assist him, ineluding a vacci- 
nator. A sumof Ps 1,72,496 ws spent on this account in 1975-76. 


The income and expenditure of the municipal board from 1967-68 
to 1976-77 is given in Statements ITT (a) and (b) at the end of the chapter. 


TewNn AREAS 


Amila 


T14 towi wis nae tad towrsiras in Tot mee UWP. chal 
Arers Act 1914, a¢amindsd from tims to time, - During the last muneipa 
clactigda Heald in 1871, th. ms athbUsd ice Hee B ane Pap om cant OPS yates, 
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These members in turn have clected a chairwar fcm amongst themselve 
to manage the affairs of the local bedy. |The tcwn erce hes a population 
of 2,538 accordir g to the 1971 cer:us which is distributed over a? arca 
of 0.61 sq. km. 

Water-supply scheme in the town arca was completed in ihe year 1972 
ard till 1975-76, about 8,980 m. of pipelincs was laid. The town has 5 
Public and 66 private water connections. 


Electricity ws made available to the town in 1961 and since then thc 
committee has installed 51 electric street lamps. The expenditure in- 
curred by the committee on this head of public utility service in 1975-76 
was Rs 645. 


The income and expenditure of the town area committee from 1967- 
68 to 1976-77 is given in Stat: ment IV at the end of the chapter. 


Atraulia 

The town was formerly being administercd under the provisions of 
Act XX of 1856, since 1860. At present it is administered under the pro- 
visions Of the U.P. Town ‘Arcas Act, 1914. The townhas an area of 0.8 
sq. km. with a population of 4,296 persons. 


There are Dine members.in the committee of the town area which 
manages thelocal affairs and looks aiter the civie facilities in the town. 
These members are elected through adult franchise for a term of five 
years. These Members in tUrn elect a chairmen from amongst them- 
selves. 


The plece is electrified and ir 1975-76 there were 85 clectric ard § 
kerosene ail lomps. Expenditure imeurred on this item of public utility 
amounted to Rs 725. 


The ipcome and cxnenditure of the town area committee from 1967- 
68 to 1975-76 is given in Statentent Vat the end of the chapter. 


Dohrighat 


This town wesadministered under the provisions cf Act XXef1856, 
since 1864. At present the place is edministered urder the U.P. Town 
Areas Act, 1941. The town has a populé tion of 5,896 distributed over 
an area Of 1.72 sq. km. 


The committee has 10 members to manage the local affairs and look 
after the civic facilitics in tae town. These members sre elected through 
adult franchise for a termof five years. These members in turn elect a 
chairmen from amorgst fhoamsclves. 






the town wis completed in the year 1978 


Water-supply schem 
AL wetes eanneetions. 


and till 1975-76 thors war 


Electricity bees me available to the town in 1961-62 ard sirce then 
the committee has installed 68 street lamps. The expenditure incurred 
by the committee o1 this haid of public utility in 1975-76 was Rs 5,366, 


_ ‘The income and expenditure of the town area committee from the 
ee to 1976-77 is givea in Statemsnt VI at the end ef the 
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Kopaganj 





The town is tow bsivg adMivistered us 
Towa Areas Act, 1914, bus former y le w 
tow. sine: 188). “Bay soWailas & Popdiack 
Over an arca of 0,98 sq. kin, , 


gis Deavisioas of the U.P, 
sab Riaiscorcd agen Act XX 
Of44,271 persons distributed 











Tiere are 13 members in the committee which manages the local 
affairs and looks after tite civic facilitics in the vwwou. These members are 
elected tarougi adult fre ociise for a term of five years. These members 
in their term elect a chairman from amongst themselves. 





Electricity was made available to the town in 1956 since then the 
committed has installed 20 electric strect Jamps, uada sumof Rs 5,000 was 
spent under this head. 


The income and exponditure of the town area committec from, 1967-68 
to 1976-77 is given in Statemeot VILat the end of the chapter. 


Nizamabad 


Pris tow. was constituted a8 a towa area in 1958, andis administered 
uador ths provisions of the U.P. Town Arsas Act, 1914. 


Tie total area and population of the town according to the census 
of 1971 was 0.5sq.km.and 4,141 respectively. 


_ _ Bae towa is Minaged by a committee consisting of 9 members and 
is directly elected for a term of five yours through adult franchise. 


Electricity wis mid2avvilabls t> th: towa in 1956, by 1975-76 there 
wre 67 elzcteie straat lamps forligatiag tie roads aad streatsof the towa. 
A sun of R3 1,20) wis apraton sirest ligating. 


TMeve is a Viceiavtor appointed by tha com uittss for vaccination 
pueposos. Ia 1975-76 above tag nun) or Of poradas Vieeinated was 2,187. 


Tae incom: and oxpsoditure of the tow area committee from 1967-68 
to 1976-77 is given ia Statement VILL at tu? ead of tte chapter. 


Muhammadabad 


The plac3 is bsiag administered as a town area uader the provisions 
ofthe U.P. Town Areas Act, 1914, prior to which it was administered ag 
an Act XX town since 1864. 


Tie total area and population of ths towa aceording to the census 
of 1971 weve 1.04 sq. km. and 8,822 respectively, 


Tae town is miaaged by a comMittes soasistiug of 10 taambers and 
a chairman elected dirzesly for a term of 5 years thoagh adul; franebise. 


Eisowicity wis mids available to the towa in 1968. In 1975-76 the 
towa had 134 electric street lamps, 
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The income and expenditure of the town area committee from 1967-68 
to 1/6-77 is given in Statement IX at the cnd of the chapter. 


Phulpur 


Tas town wis administered under the provisions of Act XM of 1856 
sifice 1860; &¢ preseatit is administered under the U.P, Towa Aveas Act, 
1914. ; 


Tue town according to the consuy of 1971 had a population of 8,819 
spread Over au areaof 0.4sq. kim. During the last municipal elections 9 
members Were elected for a period of 5 years. These members turn 
elects chairman and manage the affairs of the local body. 


Electricity was madz available to the towa in 1957 and gince then 
the cammittss Mas installed 70 electric strect lamps. The expenditure 
iMeusred DY the commiétee ia 1975-76 ot this account amouated to Rs. 
6,000. 


The income and expanditure of thetown area committee from 1967-68 
to 1976-77 is giveo in Scatemants Nat theend of the chapter. 


Sarai Mir 


Tae tow is being administered dadey the provisions of the U.P. Town 
Areas Act, 1914, Prior to which it was being administered as an Act XX 
town sitce 1860. 


The alfairs of the town are ta2naged by a committee of 10 members 
and a claieman wito are clected directly by the residents through adult 
franchise for a period of 5 Years. 


Tae town basa populatio® Of 5,314 spread over an area of 1.68 sq. 
km. according to the cansus Of L971. 


Tae tow is electrified and in 1975-76 there were 69 electric street 
lamps. 


Tas income and expendituce of the towa area committee from 1967 
68 to 1976-77 isgivenin Statements XI at the end ofthe chapter. 


PancuayaTi Ras 


In aacie2t times, the pincdayats wiich usad to be bodies of village 
eldors, exzeeised admiaisseative aad jadicial powers over the commuaaity. 
Wich tae Maslin ecules those self gavesaiag writs Ios: thaly importane: 
edasidsrabdly bus b227 were alowed to exist tllleuek tim: thuy did not 
co; into conflict with the sups:-impos:d Muslim systemoflawand order 
in the villages. 


During the British rule those Panchayats lost tuair residurzlimporta nee 
thougi Giusy co teiated to stevive aided rival tia sociallifsof the village. 
Bus tazaliearalsess990 vetlis;d ta26 caey esuld avt dsawniy with thease 
traditional institutions and soms a21cdragsmat wis given to them by 
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recogaising their importance. But these panchayats lost some of their 
traditional! features, and the new panchayats erc sted under the U.P, Gram 
Panchayats Act, 1920, blended the traditional with some western demo- 
cratic features. 


The first real reawakening in this direction was, however, only made 
in the year 1947, wien the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 was passed. 
"Tine Act was applied to Azamgarb district in the year 1949, when gaon 
sabhas and gaon panchayats started functioning in this district. 


The national cxteusion service blocks, envisaged for community 
development work, came into being gradually. hey had block develop- 
sot committzes, which were advisory bodies of local elected people set 
up to help and advise the official staff posted as the blocks tor better 
imPleMentatio® of the Five-year Pian schemes. Their structure was trans 
ferred Undar the U.P. Kshettra Samitiand Zila Parishad Adhiniyam, 196¥ 
Wien these samitis (committee became siaiuvory bodies with wide executive 
and finsdeikl powsrs. Which tae prssing of this Act, theahree tier organi-+ 
$1109 Viz; gaoh Panchayats at tz base (village level), the Kshettra Samitis 
in the middle (block level), and the Zila Parishad at the apex (district 
level) of local goveenment fiaally emerged. Tae organisation and working 
of these different levels is as follows. 


Zila Parishad 


The district board (now Zila Parisltad) first come into existence in 
1884, when it was established wader the Local Boards Act, 1883, The 
board then consisted of 24 Members of whom 19, remaining members were 
apPoiated. Tas work entrusted to the board was of multifarious nature 
and included the managemensof the local roads and buildings, cattle 
pounds and ferries aad stp :rvisiod of Modicxl, edUcational and veterinary 
works, in the rural areas of the disiricé. 


Tae U.P. District Boards Aci of 1922 together with a number of 
amendments from tims to tims, governed the working of the district board 
till the pissingofthe Adtarim Zila Purishad Actof 1958. Fora period 
the district bards work:d 1s Attarim Zila Parishads. With the passing 
of tis U.P. Ks tstiva Sa micies Zila Paristid Adainiyam, 1961, the -word 
Adtaria was dcopp:d and th: Zila Paristad fiaally erm: into existence. 


Tae Zila Parishad wich has now been r2eonstituted is an indirectly 
elect:d body with memberstip consisting of Pramukhs and representa- 
tives of KsaoStry Simitis, prosid ats of che mu licipal boards, members 
of CeatralaadS jit; Legislstu'ss vad ¢-rsain représeNtatives of coopera- 
tive insticutions, m:mb:rs Moulinated by the government including those 
f-om amongst wom3n and Scheduled Castes members of the district. The 
present strength is 97, members representing various bodies as follows, 29 
m2mb:2rs belonging to the category of block pramukhs and representatives 
of Kshettra Samitis, 2 chairman from the mu ticipal boards, the managing 
director of the co-oparative bank, president of the district co-operative 
federation, one Msmbeate from the co-operative institution, 14 members 
of the legislative 3 sembly, 3 m-:mbars 0f th: Lok sebha, 2 members of the 
Legislative Council and 2 beloazing'to the Rijya Sibixaad 3 mimbar 
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noMinated by the government. Besides this certain district level officers 
and some persons interested in the development work are also members 
of the Parishad. 


The menburs elect an Adbyaksha (president) for a period of 5 years 
and an Upauayaksna (vice-president) every year. 


The fuociions of the Zila Parishad are almost akin to those of the 
old district board, but they also includ. co-ordination of the activities 
of vikas-khands (development blocks), implementation of inter-hlock 
schemes aud ucilisation of funds allotted by the governiment for the pur- 
pose of sgviculitre, animal husbandry, irrigation co-operation, village 
industries, public health, education, construction, etc., as well as re 
pairs of roads, bridges ard ferries, culiural aciivitics and welfare o 
children, women and youth. 


The principal sources Of income Of the Zila Parishad are government 
grants and taxes. The income is mostly spent on general administré tion, 
medical and public health, public works and Jairs,ete. Details of in- 
come and expenditure of the Parishad from’1965-66 tO 1974-75 are given 
in Statements XII (a) and (b) at the end of the Chapter. 


Medical(and Public Health ~The servic:s of the entire health 
department of the Zila Parishad have now becn transferred under the 
supervision of a deputy chief medieal Officsr. The chief medical officer 
has the overall charge of the entire district. The Zila Parishad looks 
after the vaccination facilities in the rural areas. For this purpose the 
Parishad his employed ove chief voccinator and 32 vaecinators. Besides 
this, the Parishad is running an AyUrVedic and an Unani dispersary. 
The number of patients treated in 1976-77 were 8,402 and 11,572 res- 
Pective ly. 


Public Works —The Parishad mainteins both metalled and unme- 
talled roads throughout the district. 


Kshettra Samitis 


The community development blocks established in the fifties of 
the present century, for intensive social and economic’ development 
of the rural areas, had block advisOry committees to help and advise the 
extension agency. With the enforcement in 1968 the U.P. Kshettra 
Samitis aiid Zila Parishad Adhiniyam, 1961 the functions that were pre- 
viously carricd out by these commitices were taken up by the Kshettra 
Samitis. The number of these Samitis wts 29 ia 1976-77, one for each 
development block. The term of Kshettra Samitis is normally 5 years 
but c2n be extended by the government for one year. The members of 
the Kshettr2 Samitis consist of all tne pradhans of the goan sabhas, and 
chairman Of ths town area committees within the block, and all elected 
members Of the Central and State Legislatures representing or residing 
in any partofthe development block or Kshettra. The samities also 
¢0-oPpt persons interested in planning snd davelopment work, represen- 
totives Of women and persons belonging tO the Scheduled Gastes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 
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The Kshettra Samiti is headed by a pramukh and two up-pramukhs 
elected by the members. The bleck devclopment Officer acts as the eXe- 
cutive Officer of the Kshettra Samiti which is respot sible for formulation 
and ¢Xecltion Of the piers of the gaon sabhas relating to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, herticulturc, livc-stock, fisheries, minor irrigation 
works, opening maternity and child welfare centres, prevention and 
control of epidemics, promction of village industries and ¢0-operative 
ingtitutions, ete. 


Every Kshettra Ssmiti constitutes a karya karni (executive), ut- 
padan (production) and a kaiyan (welfzre) samitt headed by the pramukh 
and the twO up-pramukhs respectively. Since 1964, the services of the 
Officers and others employcd in the devclopment blocks bave been placed 
at the disposal of the Kshettra Samiti. The samiti acts as the c0-ordi- 
nating agency for the gaon sabhas functioning within its jurisdiction in 
the implementation of schemes and programmes. 


Gaon Panchayats 


With the coming into force of the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act 1947, 
elections were held in 1949_and 1469 gaon panchayats ware constituted 
D the district. In 19776 their number rose to 2,830. The panchayat 
s the executive body of tne gaon sabha, the latter consisting Of the 
adult population of th; area, A fixed number of members and a prad- 
han and an up-pradhan are elected by members of the gaon sabha 
usually: for 2» p»riod of five years. The pradhan and up-pradhan 
also function as chairman and vice-chairman Of the larger body, the gaon 
sabha. 


For the fulfilment of these objectives the gaon panchsyats largely 
‘depend upon voluntary contributions and government aid. ‘To augment 
their resources they hey: be-n empowered to levy te.xes, rates and fees, 
‘ete. They are also eligibl: to horrew money from the State Goverrment, 
corporations, scheduled banks, cO-operative, and Other financing bodies. 


The statement below given an accountof the work dove by the 
aon panchayats during the lst Five-year Plan periods. 
y P 





First Five- Second Third Fourth 
Name of projects year Plun Five-year Five-year Five-year 
Plan Pian Plan 


ee nn ne te ee ee ne ag a np EE eet ene ot a meth 








1 2 3 a 5 
Construction of pucer ro#ds Gu kim.) 27 3 , 10 19 
Construction of kutehs rors (ijn km.) POT 293, Oat 225 
Kharanja (brick laid fercos) (in km.) 2.000 3,587 2807 1,987 
Culverts (No.) 82 2 LES 1,987 
Drinking water wells (No.) 236 270 187 248 
Pakka drains (in km.) 167 114 108 110 
Panchayat ghars and community devel p- 17 71 33 20 


ment blocks (No.) 
Handsets (N4.) 8357 513 293 788 
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The tota] jreeme ard experdiure ef the parcheyats durirg the lest 
5 years is as fCllows : 


Rm a i ee ee ee en et ee 





Yosr Treonme (in Rs) Expenditure Gin Rs) 
SGI iia UES Caras a ea 
197%70— Tt GL OS 4 6,25,459 
1971—~ 72 6,S2,153 5,638,351 
1972— 73 718,836 6,91,286 
1973-- 74 871,985 7,81 555 
1974— 75 12,85,780 15,06,848 
1975— 76 14,381,496 861.725 


SrArumen’s I (a) 
Municipal Beard, Azamgarh 
Reecipt (in rtpees) for Test ten years 


R: ferenee Page No. 200 


ea ee 


ee se es eee 





Year roVernMent Receipt Miscella- Total of 
torts fom axes ncous receipt 
eet ae ee ee age ge te a aide 
1967— 68 1,282,306 6, 56,088 $24,447 — 11,08,841 
1968— 69 1,.49,524 5,587,970 7,67.090  14,54,584 
1969— 70 246,057 472,596 4.35,781 11,564,284 
1970~ 71 257217 4,61,018 8,317,384 15,385,719 
1971 72 259,266 5,08.197 545,411 18,12,874 
1972— 73 1,09,870 5,88, 700 858,167  15,56,827 
1973-— 74 91,920 6,02, 814 782,695 14,27,529 
1974— 75 70 5,86,872 9,51, 892 15,89,534 
1975— 76 36,279 10,18,530 7,14,515 17,69,815 
1975—~—77 SOT) 15,238,597 495,443 20,74,809 
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StaTEMENT I (b) 
Municipal Board, Azanigarh 
Expenditure (in rupees) for last ten years 
Referenve Page No. 200 








TT General Ade Public health Public Miscellas ‘Total 
Year ministration and works neous expenditure 
and collection conveni- 
charges ence 

i ee a! Oe ee 
"4907-68 ——*+1,80,022 ~—”~—«8,81,007——~=~=«7,980 614,816 11,48,a08 
19638— 69 1,838,567 $,20,114 51,976 9,29,666 14.40.8398 
1969-—- 70 1,411,445 8,14,945 1,06,585 5,89,245 11.32.1%@ 
1970—71 1,389,918 3,833,599 64,150 9,86,045 15.28.7a7 
1971—72 1,55,747 8,71,024 80,635 611,476 12.18.8823 
1972—73 1,91,459 4,48,649 1,538,765 8,60,118 16,58.0a2 
1978-24 2,20.565 6,45,717 63,584 4,88,960 14.18,776 
197475 2,36,022 7.388.186 38,649 2,24,660 12,87,527 
1975—76 2,623,727 8,83,345 1,15,721 —-8,46,180 =. 21,07,988 
1976—77 8,02,533 9,86,895 54,151 6,25,466 19,68,548 





gt en a se eee ee ee 


SraTemMeENT IT (a) 
Municipal Board, Maunath Bhanjan 
Reccipt (in rupees) for last ten years 
Reference Page No. 201 


er gt cee te te ee et a ge nn rer eat renin ay 





Year Government Receipt from Miscella- Total of 
Grants taxes neous receipt 
‘\e07- 68 nas 242,375 6,283,739 —+41,26,147 -9,u2,z01 
4968— 69 2,92,847 6,87,613 49,334 9,79,799 
1969— 70 4,12,735 6,55,518 4,375 10,72,628 
1970— 71 3,29,463 788,668 8,040 11,26,166 
1971— 72 3,40,897 9,72,562 110,794 14,24,258 
1972—-73 2,831,767 10,77,830 12,086 18,21,683 
197374 2,20,315 — 10,81,692 7,583  12,59,590 
1974~ 75 2,183,566 18,892,310 2,55,425 18,61 ,801 
1975~ 76 2,01,512 15,498,788 6,887 17,58, 187 
1976—77 2,02,209  12,06,021 17,899 -14,26,129 
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StaTEMENT II (b) 
Municipal Board, Maunath Bhanjan 
Expenditure (in rupees) for last ten years 


Reference Page No. 201 


et ee cnn et are ees ee Ferm Sy mer ad See are ers ian ne Sarin ea aa eT ee Ey ee 
General Public Public Miscell- Total 
Administra. health and works aneous expendi- 
Year tion and  eenvenience ture 
collection 
charges 

tt a A ER RE ey A ee A a a RN DN NY i eng te rere 

1967-68 98,687 3,25,416 3,389,184 2,83,435 10,46,672 
* 1968— 69 96,843 8,54,614 2,02,906 2,90,039 0,44,482 
"1969— 70 98,547 4,02,951 1,68,711 4,11,840  10,82,049 
‘1970— 71 1,01,957 3,91,315 2,41,758 4,27,268 11,62,298 
‘1971— 72 1,10,344 8,92,948 96,453 5,14,596 31,14,343 

1972~ 78 1,86,540 5,24;%08 4,51,380 4,231,880  15,34,508 

1973-~ 74, 1,538,876 §,49,273 3,26,451 1,92.821 12,22,431 

1974-75 2,20,012 — 10,08,546 8,683,324 2,52,713 18,44,59% 

LO75— 76 2,385,678  11,31,922 3,10,567 2,41,083 18,99,251 

197%6— 77 2,16,928 8,75,214 1,48,846 1,94,646 14,385,184 
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SvaTHwENyT III (a) 
Municipal Board, Mubarkpur 
Receipt (in rupees) for last ten years 


Reference Page No, 201 





“Year ~——~S*~*~S*~:””S”S«gvesntment Receipt from» Miscella~  Fotal of 
grants Taxes neous receipt 
“Wwer-6s ere wee eee 
1968— 69 85,000 86,000 80,000 1,01,009 
1969— 70 40,000 40,191 25,086 1,25, 227 
1970—71 10,000 42,000 26,852 78,833 
1971— 72 11,000 84,662 15,897 1,11,559 
1972— 73 10,000 72,400 65,163 1,47,568 
1973— 74 10,000 35,127 85,414 1,80,541 
194-75 10,000 56,434 1,12,726 1,779,160 
1975— 76 na 1,609,514 58,008 2,277,517 


1976— 77 20,000 91,985 86,970 1,908,995 
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Sratemenrt IT (b) 
Municipal Beard, Mubarkpur 


Expenditure (in rupees) for last ten years 


Reference Page No. 201 


er ne eee a dg tl le are Me Me ee 


General Public 
Administra« health and Public . Miscella- Total 

Year tion and convenienee works neous expenditure 

collection 

charges 
1967— 68 7,839 41,022 ~ 8,500 54,361 
1968— 69 4,018 41,584, 28,925 2,842 71,869 
1969— 70 9,825 23,888 40,000 2,000 74,658 
1970-71 4,655 83,800 28,090 1,813 62,858 
1971— 72 8,000 87,000. 20,000 §,000 65,000 
1972-73 9,350 56,490 23,000 6,000 94,346 
1978— 74 4,819 63,283 6,180 625 14,862 
1974-75 7,783 1,138,923 10,000 8,882 1,40,588 
1975-76 27,008 1,72,496 18,911 18,965 2,832,889 


1976—77 29,750  1,52,082 12,949 1,094,781 889,463 
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STATEMENT IX 


Receipt and Expenditure ir rupees of town area Muhammadabad 
for last ten years. 
Reference Page No. 204 








Year Income Expenditure 
1967— 68 57,006 22,441 
1968— 6y 83,886 69,242 
1969—70 12,234 56,222 
1970—71 72,146 70,386 
1971-72 59,908 23,980 
197273 97,125 42,047 
19738—~74 50,422 87,086 
1974-75 70,508 67,844 
1975—76 YA, B26 68,617 
1976—177 96,184 765,608 


1977-—~78 118,756 95,089 
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CHAPTINK AV 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


The system of education that prevailed in the district until 
the advent of the British is largely a mutter of eOnjecture, for no 
positive cvideice is easily available in this regard. But there is little 
doubt that the educational fecilitics existed in early times in the 
region comprising the district of Azamegarh Which was a part of 
Kosala kiagdom, a stronghold of Vedic religion and eulture!. Durbasa, 
in Nizumabad pargana situsicd at the confluence Of the Manjhi 
and ‘Tons rivers derives its namefrom the sage Durvasa, who 
appears to have established his ashrama (hermitage ) and lived 
at this placc. The fact confirms that facilities for education were 
available to the people of the district and to those of adjoining areas in 
ancicnt days. Educetion in those days, was regarded as the most 
essciitial factor conducive to a healthy social life?. The individual was 
the chicf concernand centre of the aBecicnt system of education. 
Development of character and the acquisition Of loarning (with picty an@ 
proficiency) and knowledge of sacred lore and its application in practice 
were the chicfaim, The texeltcr was content with whatever was offered 
to him by his pupils at the endof their cdueation, which ensured that 
the poorest in society received the benefits of education*, Edu. 
cation for children began at-home at the age of five, with the ceremony 
Of vidyarambha* (beginning Of education), Aftcr the initiation cere= 
mony kvow! as upanayana meaNing taking near the teacher’ the pupil 
residcd with the guru and had to lead the chaste life of a Brahmachari®, 
The pupil was allowed to pursite the subjcet of his own choice accompanied 
by special teaching of the Vedas aud other traditional branches of learn- 
ing. But the more secular branches of study were not negleetcd*, In 
addition children were trained in their family’s traditional profession 
within the family itself. Training in fine arts and crafts was similarly given 
by the artisans at their residedees, functioning as schools, somewhat 
like the present apprenticeship system’. The collective interests of a 
ues craft were watched and administered by an organisation called 
the Sreni’, 


The gurukula system of education (imparting Of education at tea- 
eler’s placs) ssems tO have continusd with occ@sional modifications, 
in the district till ths sdventof the Mulim3*. Attheend of the fourteenth 
eentury, the area comprising the district came undar the domination of the 





a 





a 





ra *) sean 


1, Pathak, V.N.: History of Kosala up to the Rise of the Mauryas, p. 75 
2, Altekar, A.S. : Education in Ancient India, p. 261 

8. Ibid, pp. 261- 64 

4, Mookerji, R.K.: Ancient Indian Education, p, 173 

§ Majumdar, R.C. ; Ancient India, pp. 91-92 

6. Majumdar, op, cit, p. 92; Mookerji, op. cit, p. 55 

7 Altekar, op. cit, p. 23 

8, Rawat, P.L,; Mistory of Indian Education, p. 57 

9 Rios, J.: Appentiz to ike Report of Indian Education, p. 73 
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Sharqi rWers of Jaunpur}. But no specific material is traccable as _re- 
gards the growth of education in this area during that or the succeeding 
periods. Only the Muslims who settled in this region, establishcd their 
own institutions known as maktabs, which were attached to mosques, the 
courses Of studies generally covering Islamic religion and theology?. 
Then also came into being clementary and secular schools in which read- 
ing, writing and a little arithmetic was taught through the medium of 
local dialect?. ; 


For many years after the introduetion of the British rule, pathshalas 
and maktiabs were the only existing schools. There were also some 
schools Of commercial type for the children of the business commun- 
ity. In these institutions paid teachers taught a sort of mental 
and practical arithmetic in the Mundia and the Kaithi scripts. 
The bulk of the students being poor could ill afford the luxury of educa. 
tion. More often than not they preferred to stay it the fields to help their 
parents. 


Tt was when Azamgarh was created into 9 separate district in 1832, 
thet the government first paid attention to education. Though rothing 
was done towards primary education, an anglo-vernacular school was 
established to impart higher education at. Azamgarh by R.T. Tucker, 
the then joint magistrate and deputy collccicr. The attempt, how. ver, 
did not succeed as the attendance, especially in higher classes ws poor, 
The only means for receiving Instritctions left to the people ware the indi- 
genous schcols, which numbered 249 in 1846, of which 161 gave instiuction 
in Pergian Or Arabic and 88 in Sanskritor Hindi, With a view to impart 
secondary eduestion eight fahksild schools were established one each at 
Azamgarh, Chiriakot, Deo Gaoa, Dohrighat, Meharajgani, Mahul, Mu- 
barkpur and Nagara in 1856. In the same year 63 halqabandi schools were 
opened in selected villages. These schools werr meant for mec ting the res 
quirements Of the agriculturists, They were maintained partly by the 
cess and partly by the government®, In addition to these, there were 291 
private schools which were open tO government inspection, Interrupted 
by the freedom struggle of 1857 eduiention made a fresh start in 1859. 
The tahsili schools et Deo Gaon, Maharajganj and Mubarkpur were 
closed but by this time three other schools were opencd at Mehrajpur, 
Azamgarh and Matt and the pumber of schools remained eight with 481 
students onroll. The numberof halqabandi schools rose to 105 with 2,530 
students. In the following year a tahsili schoo} was again opencd at 
Maharajganj raising the number to nine, while the number of halqahandi 
schools ose to 112. In 1862, the Church Missionary Society established an 
anglo-vernacular school at Azamgarh and was aided hy the government, 
In 1873 the statusof the institution wasraised to the standardofa high 
school, Tn 1880-81 there were five tahsili schools, with an average daily 
attendane> of 467 pupils and 135 halqabandt schools attended by 4,669 
gtudents. In addition to these six boys’ schools were receiving grants-in- 
aid fpom the government Or the municipal board of Azamgarh. By 1908, 
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one more high school known as National High school was opened at 
Azamgarh. Both the high schools sent their candidates for the English 
Middle Examination and Entrance Examination of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity. 


There were eight middle vernacular schools with primary branches 
located at Azamgarh. Deo Gaon, Mahul, Jianpur, Muhammadabad, Mau, 
Ghosi and Surajpur attended by 686 boys. The primary schools for boys 
in the district numbered 270 of which 60 were Upper primary and 210 
lower primary schools, 187 of the latter only receiving grants-in-aid. By 
1915 the AZamgarh National School(latey known as George National School) 
lost its status as a high school. The Church Mission School hed at average 
attondance of about 850 to 400 students, The number of middle verna- 
eular schools increased Owing-to the establishment of the new schools a 
Mehnajpur, Thekman, Koelsa and Chiriakot and the number of student, 
on roll was more than 1829. The number of upper primary schools cam, 
to 118 and the lower primary schools belonging to the district board 44. 


By 1922 the George National School regained its status Of a high 
school and another institution the Smith High School was established at 
Azmatgarh and named after the then’collector. There were also 227 lower: 
primary and 198 upper primary schools under the district board. By 1982 
88, # prominent high school known ag Wesley School, which was opened by 
the Methodist Church of Australasia, came into existence had three well= 
equipped hostels one each for Hindus, Muslims andChristiang. In addition 
to this two other institutions Shibli George High School and Sri Krishna 
Higit School were being run in Azamgarh. There wasan English Middle 
School later on known as Dayanand Anglo Vedic School and ten verna- 
cular schools including Sanskrit pathshalas, maktabs, etc. Facilities of 
education existed inother parts of the district as well. There were 
two high schools Jiwan Ram High Schoolat Mau, and Smith High Schoo] 
at Azmatgarh. Besides these there were 20 town schOols, 258 primary 
schools, 148 preparatory schools, 48 Sanskrit pathshalas, 90 boys aided 
schools and 56 maktabs. Through the efforts of public and the gover:.- 
ment education continued to make progress and specially after Indepen- 
dence it has gained a much greater momentum, 


Female Epvucation 


In ancient times facilities foy female education must have been pro- 
vided as their participation waa indisponsable in ceremonies and rituals. 
The syllabus must have included the study of Vedic hymne which were 
necessary for prayers and sacrifices. Music and dancing also no doub 
formed pirt of the cv1rae Of their training. With the passage of time 
Only girls of wll-to-do families could take up literary education. Hows 
ever, evary girl wis given an opportunity to learn domestic and culincry 
arts, fine arts and religious lore.2 Later or, due to the spreed of purda 
system, child marriages, indifferent attitude of elder women and the 


tan meeps pretend 


1, Mookerli, op. cif, p. 105 
2. Rawat, op. cit, p. 42 
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epprehensiOns of 2 large number of conservative men, that education 
destroyed much that they revered in the treditione! women of Indian 

society, the progress of female education became stagnant. Cons¢quen- 
tly most Of the women remained without any education and because the 

nuclei Of purely domestic life. They received training Only in cooking, 

pou een: tailoring, etc., at home from the elderly ladies of the 
amily. 


In the British period the Christian missionaries were the first to take 
up the ceuse of female education, The Church Missionary Society estab- 
lished a school for girls at Azamgarh in 1864, which received grant- 
in-aid by the government. In 1867 another girls’ school was established 
by the same society. This institution also received grant-in-aid. Ag 
a result of enthusi’asmof the people towaids female education 10 primary 
schools Were Opened in 1868 in different parts of the district. The 
female education advanced year by year and in 1922 the number 
of schools rose to 48. In 1932-83 the number of girls’ schools 
in the district further went up to 96 with 5,237 girls, receiving primary 
education and 278 secondary. These figures indicate remarkable progress 
since 1910-11 when only one girl -wasreceiving secondary and 699 pri- 
mary education. But the traditional aps thy towards female education 
continued to exist. After Independence more attention was paid te-< 
wards itand a number of institutions primary, scconday end collegiate 
game to be established for theiy education, 


Growth Or Litrracy 


The cayliest known figures pertaining to literacy in the district re 
those of 1881 when only 3.4 per centof the males and 0.4 per cent of the 
females were literate. In the next decade the percentage of literate 
males and females had risen to 4.2 and0.lrespectively, In 1901 the 
figures for literacy Were 6.8 Per cent for males and 0.2 for females. In 
1911 literacy among males fell slightly to 5.5 per cent while literacy among 
females rose t0 0.8. In 1921 the percentage of literacy among both 
mi: les: nd fem: les was 6.0 and 0.3 respectively. Iu 1981, the percentage 
of literacy among males advanced to 8.1 and that among females it 
became 0.6. According to the census of 1951 the male literates formed 
@ percentage of 15.8 and the female literates of 2.1. There has been 
considerable improvement both in male and fcmale literacy during the 
following decade. The census figures of 1961, revealed that the per- 
centages of literate and educeted persons were 26.4 for males and 6.4 
foy females. But the district is still backward as the total percentage 
of literacy in the district was Only 16.8 against the State aveyage of 17.7 
and it ranked 8lst in the State in literacy. 


The following statement gives the number of persons of different 
educational standards and of literates and illiterates according to the 
eensus of 1961 ; 
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Level of education Persons Males Females 
a fanaa 8 4 
Urban 
Literate (without educational level) 83,105 21,856 11,249 
Primary or junior Basic 5,230 4,096 1,134 
High schoo] or higher secondary 4,225 8,883 892 
Technical diploma not equal to defree 3 8 
vay ees eee post-graduate degree Other than 1.288 1,186 #6 
Technical degree or diploma equal to degree or post~ 

Braduate degree 24 21 8 
Engineering 4 4 = 
Medicine 19 17 2 
Teaching 1 _ 1 
Rural 
Literate (without educational level) 2,70,065 210,111 59,954 
Primary or junior Basic 62,409 56,707 5,70 
High schoo] and above 15,659 15,480 229 


i thal ee tae eet 
In 1971, the p2rcentage rose to 29.96 for males and to 8.21 f01 fe- 
males. It ranks 37th in literacy in the whole State. Due to better 
facilities the percentage of males in urban areas was 51,57 that is about 
the double of that in rural areas Which was 28.70. The percentage of 
the female literacy of urban areas Was 27.58 which is about the four times 
of the percentage 7.22 of the rural areas. 


Enucation Or ScHEDULED Castes Anp OTHER Bacxwarp CLASSES 


Under the lead given by Mahatma Gandhi, a programme for edu- 
cational improvement Of the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward 
Classes had been taken up as early asin 1987, After Independence in 
1947, the programme was intensified and in pursuance Of its numerous 
beviefits and incentives such as exemption from tuition fee, stipends, 
scholarships, financial assistance for purchase Of books, stationery, 
hostel facilities ete., and relaxation of upper age limit for admission tO 
certain educational institutions are being provided by the State 
Government. 


The strength of students receiving assistance in one or more Of these 
forms in different categories of schools in 1975-76 is given in the follow- 
ing statement. 


ee es ee 








ere 








(et ee 


Scheduled Castes Other Backward 
Classes 
School Poet a CR AY ee EE LS OD 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1 2 8 4 5 

A a A i I TE I SN TIE EE A a RIE A che 5 I IY 

Junior Basie 160 43 36 14 
Senior Basic 1,093 844 871 154 
Higher secondary up to X 1,753 170 186 80 
Higher secondary up to XII 8,802 148 277 88 
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GenERaL EpvucaTion 


Edueation now starts with the pre-junior Basic or the Nursery stage 
and continues Up to the university stage. 


Pre-junior Basic Stage 


Pre-junior Basic education is of recent origin. It is meant for children 
Of the age group 3-6 yetrs. It, seeks to inculeate in them school-going 
habitanda senseof comradeship. There area number of private insti- 
tutions of this type in the district, some of them are the Bal Niketan 
at Maunath Bhanjan, Nursery Vidyalaya, Shishu Mandir, Deyanand 
Bal Mandir, Jyoti Niketan, Montessori Shishu Niketan, ell at Azemgarh, 
Bapu Bal Vidya Mandir at Kopaganj and Shishu Niketan at Dohrighat. 


Junior and Senior Basic Stage 


Edueation at the junior and senior Basic stage is based On the 
Wardha Scheme of education initiated by Mahatama Gandhi in 1987, 
which was adopted by the State Government with certain modifications. 
The scheme, however, could not gather momentum before Independence. 
The term Basie now includes education at the junior Basic stage from 
class [to V, ard the senior Basic Stage from-¢lass VI to VIII, Mahatama 
Gandhi had held that education ought to draw out the bestof the pupil’s 
body, mind and spirit. The scheme envisaged free and compulsory edu- 
cation for a term of eight years by the State with mother-tongue as the 
medium of instructions, and the educational process centering round 
some useful handicraft so as to channelise the child’s creative ability right 
from the beginning. Every school was also to be self-supporting. 


Education during both these stages, prior to 1972, was the respensi- 
bility of the local bodicsin their own jurisdiction viz the municipal board 
inthe urban areas and the Zila Parishad in the rural areas. In order 
to ensure academic and administrative efficiency and to prevent the 
evils of mismanagement, Basie education has been provincialised under 
the Basie Shiksha Adhiniyam of 1972, and the control of Basic schools 
has been transferred from the local bodies to the Board of Basic Edu- 
cation headed bya director. The post had since been abolished in 1974 
and the director Of education now combines both the offices. Control 
at the district lev: lis vested in the Zila Shiksha Samiti and at the village 
level in the Gaon Shiksha Samiti. 


The number of junior and senior Basic institutions located in the 
district with respsctive figures of enrolment in 1976-77 are given below: 























: No. of students No. of teachers 
Kind of school Schools ——— — ye ee 
Boys Girls Boys Women, 
1 2 8 4 5 6 
oe: icp Sas 
Junior Basic 1,601  2,80,241 —1,65,072 5,669 913 
Senior Basic 270 38,082 3,544 709 97 











The number of schools and students from 1967-68 to 1976-77 are 
given at the end of the chapter in Statement I, 
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Re-orientation Scheme 


The aims Of this scheme are to train students in agriculture to create 
in them a feeling for the dignity of labour and to improve the finances 
ofthe institutions. The scheme is in force in 47 junior and senior Basic 
and 47 high schools and intermediate colleges and the lands attached 
to these institutions are 102 ha, and 116 ha, respectively. 


Secondary Education 


The secondary education now covers education beyond the senior 
Basic stage up to the endof class XII. With the establishment of the 
board of high school and intermediate education U.P. in 1921, the high 
school aud intermediate examinations began to be held at the end of 
classes X and XII respectively. The district in 1976-77 had 131 higher 
secondary schools with a total enrolment of 90,827 including 13,249 
girls. These institutions except a fewrun by the government are mana- 
ged privately with grant-in-aid from the government, A lists Of all these 
institutions and number of schools and students from 1967-68 to 1976-77 
appended at the end of the chapter in Statements I and II. 


Higher Education 


The George National School, Azamgarh founded in 1883 was the first 
to be raised to a degree standard in 1946 as the Shibli National College. 
Itis managed by the Muslim educational society Azamgarh end imparts 
education up to the post-graduation level in arts, science and law courses 
as well, In 1976-77 the number Of students was 2,297 (including 149 
girls) and that of teachers 101, 


Sri Gandhi Degree College, at Maltari was initially a junior high 
school established in 1949, It was raised to a degree college in 1968. In 
1976-77 the numbcr of teachers was 23 and that of students 622 includ- 
ing 21 girls. 


The Durgadatta Chunnilal Sagarmal Khandelwal Degree College, 
Maunath Bhanjun, was founded in 1965 and became a degree college 
in 1966. A scheme of book bank has also been functioning which lends 
books to poor students. There were 940 students on roll in 1976-77 
and the number of teachers was 20, 


The Gandhi Shatabdi Smarak Mahavidyalaya Koelsa, was started 
in 1971 and imparts cducation up to the degree level. During 1976-77, 
the college had a strength of 955 students including 17 girls with 16 
teachers. 


The Dayanand Post-graduate College, AZamgarh was initially opened 
asahighschoolin 1925. It was raised to an intermediate college in 1950 
and was recognised as a degree college in 1962. Since 1970 the college 
kas also been Offering post-graduate studies in arts faculty. It also 
has book bank containing 3,338 books, In 1976-77 it had a total strength 
ef 1,897 students and 65 teachers. 


The Kuba Mabavidyalaya, Dariapur, Newada was founded in 1971 
with the help of local public. It prepares students for the degree of 
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Bachelor of Arts. The number of students in 1976-77 was 810 and that 
of teachers 10. 


Sri Gandhi Smarak Mahavidyalaya, Bardah, was started as a junidy 
high school in 1950. It was raised to the degree college in 1970 and pre 
pares students for the Bachelor of Arts. The number of students in 
1976-77 was 267 and that of teachers 9. 


The Janta Mahavidyalaya, Ranipur, was founded in 1965as a degree 
college. A hostel is also attached to this college. During 1976-77 it 
had 11 teachers and 287 students of whom 12 were women. 


Sri Shiva Mahavidyalaya, Terhi Kaptanganj was established by 
Maharshi Deoraha Baba in 1965 and was recognised as a degree college 
‘in 1972. A scheme of book bank has also been functioning which lends 
to poor students. It has a well equipped library containing 2,877 books. 
There were 227 students on oll in 1976-77, teachers numbering 12, 


Sri Durga Ji Mahavidyalaya, Chandesar, was founded for B.Sc. Ag. 
classes in 1955. The college opened the B.Sc. and B.Ed. classes in 
19638, B. A. classes in 1969 and M.Sc. Ag. classes in 1972. A hostel 
‘ig attached to the Mahavidyalaya.._It has a well-equipped lib:ary con- 
taining 8,165 books. The number Of students on roll in 1976-77 was 
693 and the number of teachers was 54. 


The Janta Mahavidyalaysa, Ranipur, was started for B.A. classes in 
1965. The institution also provides hostel facility. In the library there 
were 10,000 books. The numbey of students and teachers in 1976-77 
was 287 (including 12 girls) and 1] respectively. 


Sri Agrasen Mahila Mahavidyalaya, Azamgarh, was founded in 
1966. It conducts coursss for the B.A. degree. Its wellequipped library 
eontains’ about 8,559 books. The total strength of students in the college 
in 1976-77 was 200 and that of teachers 11. 


Sarvodaya Degree College, Ghosi, was established in 1959 4s a junior 
high school and became a degree cOllege in 1969. It has a well equipped 
library. The strength of students during 1976-77 was 508 and that of 
teachers 61. : 


Proressionay AND TEvHNICAL Epvucation 


The Government Normal School, Muhammadabad Gohna, waa 
established in 1959 for training of teachers for junior Basic schools, the 
course being of two years duration and the award being the Basic Tea- 
chers’ Certificate. The number Of teachers and trainees in this institution 
in 1976-77 was 10 and 48 respectively. 


The Government Normal School, Azamgarh, was started in 1946. It 
awards Basic Teachers’ Certificate, which has a course of two years. In 
1976-77 the number Of teachers in the institution was 12 and that of 
students. 42. 


The Basic Teachers’ Certificate Unit, attached to the Government 
Girls’ Intermediate College, Azamgarh, was established in 1964, for 
imparting training for teaching in junior Basie schools. The duration 
of training is two years ending with the award of the Basic Teachers’ 
Certificate. In 1976-77 it had 30 trainees. 
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The Government Weaving College, Maunath Bhanjan, functions 
tindey the directorate Of training and employment, depertment of labour, 
U.P. Itimparts training in hand-weaving and dyeing in addition to the 
training in operating power-looms, The duration of the training in 
artisan, weaving and dyeing trades and elementry weaving and dyeing 
is of two years and advanced weaving and dyeing of One year. The 
eXaminations are conducted by the directorate of Harijan and Social 
Welfare, Lucknow. The strength of the staff and trainees in 1975-76 
was 8 and 86 respectively. 


The Government Pilot Workshop, Azamgarh, was founded in 1957, 
Jt imgarts training in electric, motor mechanic, fitter, etc., the duration 
of the training being two years. The strength of the staff and trainees 
in 1976-77 was 8 and 114 respectively. 


The Government Polytechnic, Azamgarh, was started in 1963. It 
prepares students for diploma courses in electrical, mechanical and civil 
engineering, the duration of cach being three years, The examinations 
are conducted by the directorate of technigal education, U.P. Lucknow. 
In 1976-77 the strength of teaching staff was 45 and the number of wholes 
time and part time students being 488 and 91 respectively. 


Oriental Education 


Oviental Icarning was eclipsed if not ended, by the introduction 
of western education in India. These institutions were also adversely 
alfected as the endowments meant for these institutions were gradually 
employed to run high schools and intermediate colleges. Many students 
preferred to go to the new schools started after the advent of the British 
for the instructions imparted in oyientalgchools did not prepare them 
for the new jobs they ran after. 


Sanskrit—During 1976-77, there were 34 Sanskrit pathshalas, in 
the district, which were affiliated to the Varanaseyz Sanskrit Vishve- 
vidyalsya, Varanasi and imparted education, in Sanskrit and certain 
other subjects. The details of these institutions are given in Statement 
III at the endof the chapter. 


Arabic—There are 14 institutions in the district which impart edu- 
cation in Arbic and Persian and prepare students for Munshi, Molvi and 
Alim conducted by Arabic Persian Examinations, U.P., Allahabad. The 
détails of these institutions are given in Statement IV at the endof the 
chapter. 

ADULT EnucaTION 

The ministry of education and sOcial welfare has been endeavouring 
to educate adults and 2,558 persons including 40 women were benefited 
by this scheme in 1977. 


CuLTuRAL AND LITERARY SoclIETIES 


‘he Darul Musannefin also known as Shibli academy was founded 
in 1914 by Allama Shibliin Azamgarh. It has strived to cultivate and 
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remodel the people’s tastes in authentic Islamic literature. The academy 
has a high place among moderr research institutions, It has a well- 
equipped library known as Durul Kutub. The publication department 
ofthe academy has been bringing out original works of Oriental philo- 
sophy, history and culture. Two years after its inception the academy 
started its journal, the Maarifand ever since then it has maintained its 
steady progress. The journal is regarded as one of the oldest Urdu literary 
magazine in India. 


In addition to its literary achievements the academy, during the 
Khilafat and non-cooperation movements have acted as a host to many 
celebrated leaders of the time. 


The Hariaudh Kala Bhawan, Azamgarh, was established in 19538. 
It is a prominent literary and cultural society of the district. It holds 
literary sittings and organises cultural functions, A number Of insti- 
tutions are run by the society. One of themis Hariaudh Kala Bhawan 
Library. The other institution Hayiaudh Research Institute provides 
literature for study and research in oriental learning. The Rahul Sans- 
kratyan Museum has exhibits of great artistic and archaeological] impor- 
tance. Kusum Music College, is run,with the aim of popularising and 
propagating Indian music and.dance. The college is affiliated to the 
Prayag Sangit Samiti, Allahabad. The number of students in 1976-77 
was 75 and that of teachers 7. The institution is managed by a commi- 
ttee he ving the district magistrate es ex Officio president and the subdi- 
visional magistrate and tahsilday (Sadar) as members. 


Libraries and Reading Rooms 


Libraries and reading-rooms help tO promote and spread education 
among the people. There aye two main libraries 


The Mehta Public Library, Azamgarh was established in 1929. 
It had 21,450 books and 80,000 persons visited it in 1976-77. It also 
organises cultural functions. 


The Sarv Hitkari Libarary and Reading Room Azamgarh was 
founded in 1969. The total numbey of books aye 4,264 of which 
8,824 are in Hindi, 40 in Sanskrit 179 in Urdu, 178 in English and 13 
in other languages. In 1976-77 the library was visited by 9,125 
Persons, 


The Darul Kutub, which contains more than 20,000 books including 
s0Me rare Manuscripts and publications, was founded by Allama Shibli. 


The Hayiaudh Kala Bhawan Library, Azamgarh had more than 
5,000 books and was visited by about 15,000 persOngs in 1976-77. 


Mew OF Letters 


The district has produced eminent scholars like Ayodhya Singh 
Upadhya ‘Hariaudh’, Rahul Sankretyayan, Shiam Narain Pandey and 
Ram Chandra Upadhya. 
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Statement IT 
Intermediate Colleges for Boys 
Reference Page No, 228 

ee ~ _. No. of students “No. of 

Teachers 

Name of the Institutions Sag Sct She 
Boys Girls 

aa ae RE Ree ny FON eR gare eg 
Wesley Inter College, Azamgarh 1807 — 38 
K, P. Inter College, Azamgarh 626 —_ 26 
D, A. V. Inter College, Azamgarh 1561 _— 54 
Sri Durga J. Inter College, Chandesar 913 ~ 84 
Shibili Nationa] Inter College, Azamgarh 1149 _ 41 
J.R, Inter College, Maunath Bhanjan 1117 sd 29 
DAY, Inter Coflege, Maunath Bhanjan, 1068 ~~ 86 
Muslim Inter College, Maunath Bhanjan 626 69 26 
Smith Inter Coltege, Azamgarh 1042 86 34 
Bapu Inter Cojlege, Kopaganj 1041 250 82 
Victory Inter College, Dohrighat 811 154 84 
Sh#hid Inter College, Madhuban 916 101 45 
8.8.B. Inter College, Amila 718 72 81 
Maharajganj Inter College, Maharajganj 525 26 25 
Gandhi Inter College, Kuba 1105 54, 82 
S.K.G.N. Inter College, Lalganj 1469 78 42 
Bindeshwari Inter College, Tulsin®gar 543 1 23 
C.B, Inter College, Tatwa 575 2 28 
G.J, Inter College, Khorason 689 71 23 
Town Inter College, Muhammadabad Gohna 789 47 42 
HLM, Inter College, Bharauli 878 _ 16 
Janata Inter College, Ranipur 10138 49 88 
S.B, Inter College, Terhi Kaptanganj 750 _ 29 
Gandhi Inter College, Bardhan 893 45 BY 
Janata Inter College, Ahraula 640 ~ 25 
Gandhi Inter College, Marufpur 821 75 54 

1285 60 39 


Gandhi Inter College, Maltari 
Sarvodya Inter College,Ghajipur 725 85 30 
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Udyog Inter College, Koelsa 

B.B.K, Inter Collere, Walidpur 

S. Inter College, Karkhiz 

Gram Samaj Inter College, Jainagar Jigni 

ahbarpur Inter Collcte, Tahbarpur 

Janatse Inter College, Nizamabad 

6rj Shankar Ji Inter College, Pushpanagay 
Janata Inter Collego, Thekman 

Siksha Niketan Inter College, Dubari 

Sarvodays Inter Co?-ve, Ghos} 

Janata Inter Colléve, Ambari 

Shakar Inter College, Diha 

T.D. Inter College, Se-daha 

L.S.P, Inter College, Sardaha 

National Inter College, Adri 

Sant Vinoba Yater Conege, Sipab 

Tarun Inter Collete, Kunda Kuchai 

‘Kistn Mazdoor Inter Ceotlege, Ora 
Rashtriva Inter Coiiere, Chiriekot 
Mathura Inter Colleve, Narainpur 
Vikram Inter Colles s. Muhsmmadpur 
M.P. Inter Collete, \- parkpur 

Gandhi Inter Collette, Dureth, Azamgarh 
K.V. Inter College, Martinganj 
PHD, Inter Collese. Sherpur Kuti, Azamgarh 
V.D.A, Inter Cotlege, Khargipur 

Shakar Inter Collece, Kotwa 

B.A. Inter Colleve, Lalitpur, Luddahj 

Patel Inter College, Atraulia 

Sarvajanik Inter Colleve, Malupur 


Jagata Inver College, Araptr Oheni 


Ramakrishna Inter College chandpur Parvaha 
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1 2 3 4 

Kedar Nath Inter Coulege, Tengarha ux6 58 a1 
Inter College, Nadawan Sarai 27 4y 48 1g 
Janata Inter College, Gamai 613 64 25 
C.S, Inter College, Kuranga 47% 116 24 
Narottam Brahma Uikarah Inter College, Sundarpur 401 49 19 
Moti Lal Inter College, Ramuagar 525 1 16 
Babo Dhani Das Inter College, Sarenadib 426 gl. Ig 
Vibbuti Narain Inter College, Surajpur 498 66 15 
Yadunath Inter College, Bahadurapur 448 46 28 
Adarsh Inter College, Aunti 662 65 lo 
M.A, Inter College, Ajan Shahid 398 Ba 24 
Vander Inter College, Katinaur 915 os 19 
_ National Inter College, Muhammadpur 712 lit 81 
Inter College, Sathiaon 649 _ 25 

INTERMEDIATE COLLEGES For Gyrus 
Government Inter College, Azamgarh so 782 52 
Sri Agrasen Kanya Inter College, Azamgarh ~~ 760 88 
Sonithapa Balika Inter College, Maunath Bhanjan no 898 26 
M, Girls Inter College, Paharpur mo BA3 26 
HiGa Scots Fog Boys 

Sukhnandan Higher Secondary School, Muhammadpur 822 27 15 
Panchayat Higher Secondary Schoo], Mahnagar 3382 — 12 
@anga Prasad Higher Secondary School, Jagdishpur 333 8 16 
Janata Higher Secondary School, Mehnajpur B45 43, 18 
Yashodg Lal Misra Higher Secondary School, Baragaon B03 -- 16 
Panchayat Higher Secondary School, Renda 381 23 12 
Gandhi Gurukut Higher Secondary School, Maunath Bhanjan #7 — li 
Gandhi Higher Secondary School, Mubarkour daa 20 28 I 
Panchayat Higher Sccondary School, Khanpur 4229 pars 16 
Satyaram Janata Higher Secondary Schoo], Kalyanpur ia) 36 14 
{ Dadhibal Higher Secondary School, Raini 3869 95 15 


! Nehru Smarak Higher Secondary School, Faizullabpur 271 53 10 
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a a a Ee a A 
1 2 8 4 
M.M.M. Higher Secondary School, Kandhrapur 876 G? 20 
Gandhi Higher Secondary School, Kishundaspur 516 67 17 
Patel Smarak Higher Secondary School, Urdiha 215 89 9 
Sri Ram Rashtriya Higher Secondary Schoo}, Jahanganj 662 81 20 
Public Higher Secondary School, Sajai Khanjahanpur 391 52 13 
Lokmanya Higher Secondary Schoo}, Narioo 722 63 25 
K.M.K, Higher Secondary School, Piparidih 485 64 17 
Rajendra Smarak Higher Secondary School, Sithawal 549 vd 12 
Subhas Higher Secondary School, Todarpur 351 37 i 
Janata Higher Secondary School, Karail 398 39 il 
Gandhi Higher Secondary School, Bairampur 518 51 14 
Gandhi Higher Secondary School, Kaptanganj ‘ 349 19 1 
National Higher Secondary School, Muhammadabad Gahana 636 38 20 
Bhavnath Higher Secondary School, Lahuwa Kalan 351 av 14 
Shiksha Higher Secondary School, Bhimpur 220 22 u 
Sri Krishan Higher Secondary School, Chiriakot 543 68 20 
Maruti Higher Secondary School, Adjpur 383 50 16 
Sri Shankar Ji Higher Secondary School, Patjiwa 266 86 14 
Tilak Higher Secondary School, Fatchpur 208 41 i 
Talimuddin Higher Secondary School, Maunath Bhanjan S17 22 18 
Higher Secondary School, Ghosi 276 47 U1 
Higher Secondary School, Dhauria Sath 327 35 18 
Bapu Higher Secondary School, Siyarahi 299 37 1 
Vidyavati Higher Secondary School, Shahpur 553 43 18 
Payamhansa Higher Secondary School, Deopur 517 84 19 
Janata Higher Secondary School, Karhan 334 57 17 
Sant Deoraha Higher Secondary School, Majhgawan 314 42 10 
Janata Higher Secondayy School, Sutauli 297 52 18 
Janata Higher Secondary School, Majhwara 814 42 10 
Adarsh Higher Secondary School, Maheshpur 401 16 4 
Veanapara Higher Secondary School, Veenapara 260 49 82 
Higher Secondary School, Kajha 426 58 ll 
Durga Ji Higher Secondary School, Sheopur 891 36 10 
Samaj Sewak Higher Secondary School, Bhairopur 3384 26 8 
LL.N, Higher Secondary School, Mau 276 54, 12 
Baba Raghubar Das Higher Secondary School, Jamilpur 895 39 11 
Higher Secondary School, Sarsena 397 54 12 
Hies Scaoors For Graig 
Government Girls Higher Secondary School, Mau - 105 20 
Government Girls Higher Secondary School, Sarai Mir - 127 14 
D.AY. Girls Higher Secondary Schoo], Mau i 819 15 


Public Girls Higher Secondary School, Baramadpur _ 845 14 


ee en ee ee ee 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


Medical Facilities In Early Times 


No direct reference is available which can throw lighton the medis 
eal facilities available in very early times in the district, but itis reason 
able to presume that the Ayurveda or the indigenous system of medi- 
cine was much in vogue. It was practised by the physicians, known ag 
vaids, who used herbal and other medicines and many of whom posses- 

_sed much useful surgical knowledge as well. They generally charged 
no fees, practising the artof healing as a pious duty, the people of chari- 
table disposition usually supplying them with the necessities of life, 
The important principles of hygiene and publichealth along with 
the dietary values of each article of food and its effect on humap 
health mentioned in the Ayurvedic texts COnstitute a treatise of lasting 
value on public health. 


The habitations of people afflicted by infectious diseases were dis- 
infected by fumigation, dried leaves of certain trees such as the neem 
(Azadirachta indica) being burntinside the dwelling. During those 
days minor ailments were treated by houschold drugs. The people 
of the district, as elsewhere in the country, believed that evil spirits 
and demons forces were responsible for bringing about state of ill 
health by contaminating the air or food, etc. In order to neutralise these 
evil effects friendly spirits, deities Or gods were propitiated. 


The Unanisystemof medicine (the practitioners of which were 
ealled hekims) was introduced in the district with the establishment 
of Muslim rule. In mediaeval timesa rough and ready type of 
surgery was practised by jarrahs, many of whom were quacks and 
generally belonged to the barber caste but some of them acquired much 
Jocal fame for healing. The efforts mede by the British authorities to 
popularise the western medicines considerably affected the popularity 
of indigenous drugs: However, in spite of this temporary set-back, 
they have retained their place in the field of medicine even in later 
years. With the adventof the British rulein 1801 the allopathic system 
of medicine made its appearance. 


The first step taken in this direction was the opening of a hospital 
under the charge of an assistant surgeon in 1865 at Azamgarh and a dis 
pensary at Nagara but the latter was closedin 1880, In that yeara 
dispensary wasopened at Mauand anotherat Ahraula in 1887. Two 
years later in 1889 a dispensary w?s opened at Kajha in the south-eastern 
Part of the district. In 1894 a dispensary was established at 
Muhammedabad andin 1896a hospital for women wasopned at Agam- 
garh. In 1908 a dispensary was sta-ted at Lalganj. By the beginning 
of the twentieth gentury there werg the uswal police and jail dispensa~ 
ries at Agamparh, 
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In order to provide prompt treatment Of cases of ple gue and quicker 
means for inoculation against that disease, mobile travelling dispensa- 
ries were established in the district. Their number varicd between 
three and four according to the availeble staff. Esch of these was in 
the charge of a subassistant surgeon on itinerant duty. The dispensa- 
ries were supplicd with a small stock of the common medicines and they 
proved useful beyond expectation. In April 1928, a health scheme was 
started in the district. The district medical officer of health with one 
assistant and six sanitary inspectors, one for cach tahsiland the entire 
vaccinating staff worked under the contro] of the civil surgeon. The 
health officers prapsgated the importance of personal hygiene, 
sanitation and methods of proventing the spread of epidemic diseases 
to the rural public through lectures, magic lanterns and distribution of 
leaflets. The hygiene publicity included, among other things, the 
training of students in vernacular schools in personal hygiene, such as 
importance of keeping the clothings cleen, brushing the teeth carefully 
and so On. Attention was paid to the improvement of sanitation in 
ruys] areas, town areas and notified areas. Dats in villages were trained 
ib maternity and child welfare work. Medicines for ordinary diseases 
such as diarrhoea, malarial fever, etc., were regularly distributed. Quick 
preventive measures were adopted=to, check the spread of epidemics 
by permanganation of wells, inoculations and vaccinations. 


Efforts have been made after the Independence to offer more and 
“better medical facilities to the people. The government has opened 
numerous hospitals and dispensaries at different places in the district. 
Side by side with the allopathic systemof medicine, Ayurvedic, Unani 
and homeopathic systems of modigines which were relegated inte the 
background by the British, have also | now reccived their due patronage 
from the government. 


ViTaL STATISTICS 


An examination of the vital statistics of the district reveals the t 
the death-rate in normal years is generally. lower than the birth-rate. 
However, there have been greater fluctuations in the death-rate than 
in the birth-rate. From 1881 to 1890 the average number of deaths, 
was 43, 814 pe annumor an avorags death-rate of 27.20 pw thousand, 
the highest figure being 34.94 por thousand in 1886, In the next 
decade the avarage number of deaths was 49,7622 yaar, the avorige 
rate being 29.87 ner thousand. The rise wos due to the abnormal mor- 
tality of 1894, when the rate rose to 45.40 par thousand. It was dus 
not only to fevar as the result of excessive rainfall but also to the worst 
outbreak of cholera sines 1877. During the period intervoring between 
1901 to 1907 the average annualoaumbey of deaths was 58,136, average 
rate being 34.60 ne thousand. The abnormal mortality may be as- 
cribed to the dzadly plague which accounted for over 58,000 deaths 
during a period ofsevan vears. Such an affliction was, of course acci- 
dental and ths true death-rete ofthe district can be ascertained from 
the average of ths period hefore this enidemic. Thus the mean death- 
rate comes to 27,55 per thousand which isin the vicinity of the rates 
obtained in othor pwrts of the State. Ib indiertes that the climate of 
the district in genevalis hoslthy. During the deerd 1911 to 1926, the 
death-rate 1f 1911 yrs 39.82 per thousand but tll 1918 there tres a Sens 
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dency of fallin it, the lowest being 27.01 per thoussnd in 1916. The 
average rates of death during 1921-80, 1981-40, and 1941-50 were 28.6, 
19.4and 18.9 respectively. During the fifties the maximum death-rate 
wag 11.28 in males and 9.67 in females in 1951 ardithe minimum was 
3.22 in males and 2.55 in females in 1960. 


The returns of births, though rot as accurate as ikese of deaths, 
provide a fair indexof the cordition prevailirg at that time. In the 
decade 1881-1890 en yearly average Of 56,126 births with a rate of 
$46.98 per thousand was recorded. In the next decade the figures were 
50,225, the rate being 29.05 per thousand. In the pericd intervening 
between 1901 to 1907 the number ot recorded births increascd to 55,654 
@r 86.26 per thousand in spite of the high death-rate of that pericd. 
During the period frcm 1911-20 the highest birth-rate was 48.68 in 1918 
snd the lowest 84.69 in 1919. During 1921-80, 1931-40 ard 1941-50 
the average birth-rates were 81.2, 81.0 and 21.6 respectively. 


There remain usually Jarge cmissions in the icgistraticy of births 
as well deaths and so the rates represent cnly a trer.d ard not the true 
Picture. Both birth ard death-retes hzve fallen durir g the last deer de 


The following table givcs thevicts) 1unber cf births ard deeth 
between 1970 to 1975 : 














Year Number of births Number Of deaths 
me A a a RR, 
1970 9,889 8,116 
1971 7,092 3,920 
1972 11,418 8,440 
1978 2418 787 
1974 2,269 922 
1975 2.588 Eyed 
Infant Mortality 


Prematurity, malnutrition, diarrhoea and fevers are the main 
causes of infant mortality in the district. The extension of medical 
facilities to the interior areas of the district through primary health 
centres and their subcentres, arrangements for pre-natal and post-natal 
care of mothers and provision for the supply of milk powder to underfed 
infants and their mothers have considerably brought down the inci- 
dence of infant mortality in recent years. 


The yearly infant mortality in the district during 1970-1975 was 
as follows : 


ee ee SS 


Year Number of deaths 
1970 200 

1971 187 

1972 168 

1973 $z 

1974 18 

idya. 192 


bn eee I 
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Formerly the diseases which commonly caused deaths were epide-« 
mics likz cholera, smallpox, plague and fevers, which have, however, 
been larg:ly controlicd now after Independence. 


Common Diseases 


g@Fever—F:v:r iaclud:s mslaria, typa>id and othar ailments that 
ere accompanied by a larg; nun d-r of uaridsatifi:d and u)diagnosed 
systams mickod by geaat bodily heat aad quick:ning of th: pulse. Is 
early times, th; geettest cu-rs:of ths distviet wis tae peevalence of 
moilizia. From 1831-1890 it accduated for about 72.74 per cent of the 
to¢al mortality and 74.56 per csat ducing the following d:cad:. Tha 
mst notable yzara dasing ths latter d:ead: wire 1894 when it 
claim rd about 20,03) lives and 1897 wana the dis:ase play;d havoe 
ducing th: rainy $233) end aceouited for 52,505 dsath3, Tao disease 
now stand; almost completely controlled, nx: in importance: to fever 
ate respiratory diseases, th: chief ones boing preumdnia, influsozs, 
ate. follow:d ty whiter -borae dissascs such as dysentry and diarrhoea. 
Deaths from otter causzs iacluisinjuvies, saaka bites, ete. 


The followirg statement gives the number of deaths due to various 
cOMmMOn causes : 




















ee Se Tes, 

Year Fever Respiratory Dysentryand JInjuries' Other 
iseagas diarrhoea causes 

1970 1391 “bay 87. ~O*~*«SY 1847 
1971 Tal 148 55 55 921 
1972 1141 288 108 60 1895 
1973 8358 = 72 — 812 
1974 — — _ — 913 
1975 222 44 44 1 268 


ee nes ener me ee On ek et ee ee ee ere ey ee 


Epidemics 


Tz toll of lif2 was vary haavy whsn th: epid:mics liks plague, 
en lsra and snillpox sppsared in virulsat form;y. Tais was dus te 
€a3 abs:nc2 Of pop:7 medical fucilities and sc1at attention towards 
Preveative mMr13udces. 


Plaga2—TP.1: plaga: fiest mida its app3araac2 in the district im 
L991 wisa only one srlitary cas: Wisreported, Ib gradually increased 
its inbeasity in th: followiag two yearsand reached its Z2nith in 1904 
and 1935. Plaga: has now bean loag eradicated, 


Cholera—Oholera is endemic in the district and takes lives almoat 
every year and sometimes assumes the form of an epidemic. From 10976 
to 1975 only 29 deaths occurred in the district, the years 1978 andl074@ 
claiming no dzath. Disinfection of drinking water, prohibition of sale 
of eXpo3ad food and anti-cholera inoculation are resorted to at the time 
of outbreaks of cholera. 
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Smalipox—Smalipox is anOther disease which was always present 
in some degeec, though the resultant mortality was in many years very 
sMali, only sometimes assuming the form of aa epidemic. Vaccination 
is supposed to be the oaly elfective preventive measure to stamp out 
the frightful diseass, as it causes blindness and disfigurement. From 
1970 to 1975 the disease claimed 635 lives, the maximum number be- 
ing 581 in 1974 and minimum 7 in 1970; there being no. deaths in the 
remaining three yours 1971, 1972 and 1975. Since then despite 
aciive searches, secondary sUrVeillance and. publicity Of a reward of 
Rs 1,000 for reporting casesno further casc has been deteeted, The 
international commission of smallpox eredication visited the district in 
1977 and declared the disease as totally credicated. 


ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP 


Prior to 1948 there were separate departments for medical and pub- 
lic health activities, which were amalgamated in that year, under a 
single directorate, oy better cohesion and control over the different 
Medical institutions and health services. Io July 1961, a separate 
directorate was established at Lucknow for the development aid effece 
tive supervision of Ayurvedic, and Unani institutions and services, 
Local administration of! these institutions, however, remained 
ia the charge of the district medieal officer of health, now designated 
deputy chicf medical officer. 


Formerly the civil surgeon was the administrative head Of the 
medical organisation in the distriec. In July 1973, the departments 
of medical and public health were again reorganised in the State, abo- 
lishing the posts of the civil surgeon and the district medical Officer of 
health. From the same year, in the district, a chief medical officer has. 
been appointed under the new. set-up. He heads the entire medical, 
public health and family planning set-upin the district. He is assisted 
by three deputy chief medical officers. “In the urban cirele at the dis- 
trict headquarters, superintendaat of the district hospital (male) and 
the women hospital ave the controlling authorities of medical, health 
and faraily planning activities in their respective institutions. All 
supervisory health and family planning activities are under the control 
of the chief medical Officer. 


Within the municipal areas, the municipal medical officers are reas 
pousible for the public health activities. The rurel areas have been 
divided amongst the deputy chief medical officers for all medical health 
aad family planning work. The public health centres in the rural areas 
are equally distributed among them for supervision, The rural State 
dispensérics fall wonder the primary health centres. 


Exch primary hoalth centre (which has its own medical officer) is 
a wut Of the tategrated medical and public haalth services end renders 
preventive and curative service to the people. The medical officer -is 
assisted by another medical officer in family planning and maternity 
and child welfare activities. 
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Hospitals and Dispensaries 


There ave a number Of hospitals State and private besides those 
belonging to the railway and the police in the district. Some of them 
are equipped with x-ray planis and provide pathological test facilities. 
Siatemeat Lat the end of the chaptcr gives scme details of these hos- 
pitals, 


Taz oetails of allopathic, Ayarvedic and Unani dispensaries are 
als given ia Statements Lf aad IIL xrespectively. Each allopathic dis- 
poasery is manned by a doctor and 2-3 0ihcr workers and has 4 to 6 
beds, half being reserved for females. Each Ayurvedic and Uneni dis- 
peusary staffed by a vaidor hakim, some of them having 4 beds (includ- 
ing 2 for women). 


Homeopathic dispensaries —There are four homeopathic dike 
pansaries located one cach at Bachhwal, Kathan, Maltari and Bhatauli. 


Primary Health Centres 


In order to extend madical facilities and improve health standards 
of the rural population, the governMent has cstwblished primary health 
centres in every development block of the district and the number of 
suck ceatres in the district is -twehty-aime) Kach centre has an allo- 
pathic dispensary, a Materuity and child welfare centre and 8 to & 
maternity sub-ceatres and is Manned by a medical officer, who is fully 
respoasible for subjects relating to epidemic, flood, diought and sanita- 
tioa, He is assisted by a sanitary inspceior, two health visitors, a 
smallpox supervisor, three vaceiaators, besidcs another medical officer 
exclusively for femily planning and maternity child welfare work, The 
names of primary health centres are given in Ste tement 1V at the end of 
the chapter, 


Maternity and Child Weliare 


‘The health of women. was seriously inpaired during pregnancy 
and delivery as tarined nurses and midwives were not available and the 
work was performed by uatrained dais with the result thet deeth-rate 
of both mothers and infants Was higher. Sinec 1958, the government 
embarked upon a policy to esteblish several maternity and child welfare 
eontres in the district. Hach primary ealh centre has a meternity and 
child welfaye e2ntre at its headqvarters each of which has 3 to § such 
subcentres attached to it. Tae number of m:te-nity end child welfare 
esntres and subecatres was 121 in 1975 and these were steffed by mid- 
wives and trained dais. The primary Xealth contre, at the headquarters, 
which is the controlling body for all others, ix headed by health visitor, 
Each other centre is headad by a dai, Thess eenires have been equi- 
ppcd with aids and advices to cduteate ladies in planned parenthcod, 
Statement IV at the end of the chapter givas the location of maternity 
and child welfare centres end subcentres attached to each primary health 
centre of the district. 


Family Planning 


Population explosion during the last few year has been causing 
serious cOncern to all, with a view to amesting this abnormal grewth, 
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family planning programme is being Vigorously implemented all ever 
the State. Family planning literature and contraceptives are also made 
available tree of cost to the couples. Sociel workers, field workers and 
ettendants move from house to house for distribution of contraceptives 
as also to explain ibe benefits of planned parenthood, 


A family planning centre and miny stbeentres, the details of which 
are given in Statem:at IV, now fuictioa in each development block and 
the facilities are als? availabla at each maternity.and child welfare centre 
and miternity sudazatre Wich distribute oaly ¢2ntraceptives, and 
Pills aad rendsr advic: and gddcates moss3a. Tae district is also served 
by mobile wiits G¢ eweyiug ous sterilizatiog Opzrations. Toe tabls 
given below show; th; peograss mdz ducing the last tan years 1967-68 
to 1976-77 is the fizld of iotra Wiarine contraceptive device, insertion 
of loops, starilisation, op:ration and distribution of contracsprives as @ 
Part of the family planning programm, 





eit a MS ER PS ET ere ES 
Insertion Operations Distribution of 
Year 1.U.C.D. of -——-——-—— ——- —-— contraceptives 
loops Vasectomy Tubectomy 

1967— 68 2,007 2,665 &,785 17 85,508 

1968—-69 2,166 3,316 6,022 14 96,830 
1969—'70 2,099 1,850 2,844 78 95,566 
1970—-71 8,401 $3,105 2,020 23 88,435 
1971—72 2,674 2,257 11,580 90 80,144 
1972-78 1,945 1,446 2.517 70 1,81,816 
1973—74 8,470 2,805 117 820 2,983,342 
197475 8,599 8,568 264 431 2,56, 269 
1875-76 6,455 4,918 1046 827 4,58, 945 
1976—.77 5,659 6,915 16,072 1,642 4,20,526 





Milk Scheme—Under ‘this scheme milk is supplied free to exe 
pectant and nursing mothers, Milk is also distributed in the flood and 
drought affected areas. The quantity of milk distributed and the 
nunber Of p:rsons benefited in)1973 and) 1974 are given bolw : 


te re re at ey te re 








—" 











Year Quantity cepues No. Of persOns benefited 
g. 
ie np a ne ne ae ee tl pe ee ee pe ec 
197s 272 4,800 
197% 7938 14,000 
a ne an en rt re er eg ae nt nar tl ett ee ee 
Vaccination 


The deputy chief medica) officur (health) is incharge or the work 
of vaccination in the district. H:2 is assisted by sanitary inspectors 
and 9 team Of vaccinators. Tue work of vaccination has been intensi- 
fisd sinc: 1962, when th; national smallpox eradjcation scheme was 

launched, Though th? Vaceination Act of 1880 Wag in torce in the dis- 
trict from 1889, it could not b> implemanted fully due to lack of co-op- 
eration by the pudlic. Ia urban areas the Azamgarh and Mau municip- 
alities have their owa vuccination steff. Ln rural areas eVery Pcimary 
health centre has tw) vaccinators. With the assistarce of Government 
of Tadia and world health organisation an intensive active search and 
contaipment campaign was launched since 1978, Monthly active sear« 
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ches wete conducted to determine active foci of smallpox which were 
subs equenily contained by total vaccination of the ¢ffcctcd areas and 
the surrounding areas. 


The following statement gives the number of persons vaccinated 
from 1970 to 1974 : 























Total no. Total no. Of persons revaccinated 
Year Of persons a a 

vaccinated Successfull Unsuccessful 

oe ay TEE Th eal 

1970 8,28,827 1,54,660 18,778 
1971 8,88,927 2,790,444 25,207 
1972 4,589,773 2,04,007 74,900 
1978 5,24,999 2,89,999 89,008 
1974 7,46,948 8,96,157 08,982 











Eye Reliet 


Cataract, glucema, tiachcma e1 d (C1 UI ct Vitis f1e COM nCr «ye 
diseases in the district. Ancye hespitel. a brerch cf Sitepuy Fye He:- 
pital, Sitapur, is functioning at Azemgayh, The hespitel hed 82 ard 
16 beds for men and women respectively and treated 878 persons in ir 
door sections and 19,296 in outdoor sections in 1975. 


Mauarta AND FILARIA 


Malaria Control Measures—In 1958, an anti-malaria unit Azams. 
garh (East) was established comprising Phulpur and Sagri tahsils, In 
1959 two more units, Azamgarh (West) comprising Ghosi and- 
Muhammadabad tahsils, and Jaunpur (West) comprising Lalganj tahsil 
eame into being. Thus whole of the district switched Over to national 
malaria eradication programme by 1960. 


During the years 1959-60 and 1960-61 the district was under attack 
phase in which Only spray Operations were carried Out. At the end of 
1960-61, surveillance operations were launched, Under these Operat- 
ions, One house VisitOr was sanctioned for a population of ten to twelve 
thousand, He used to enquire about the fever incidence by carrying 
out house to house visits twice a month, collect the blocd films of fever 
eases and administer to them presumptive treatment, The entire dis- 
trict of Azamgarh entered the consolidation phase during 1962-63. 
Under this phase spray Operations were withdrawn and Only surveillance 
Operations were carried out, Partof the district entered into the main- 
tenance phase during 1965-66 and the remaining portion during 1966- 
67. The activities under the maintenance phage were similar as in con- 
solidation phase except the visits of the surveillance workers were Made 
monthly instead of fortnightly. In 1977, a modified plan of Operations 
for the control of milaria has been launched in the district, Under 
this plan, insecticidal spzay is carried Out, and the visits of the survaill- 
ane? workis hav: bien mid? fortnightly. Ta anti-milarial drugs 
ara now bring distributed through the hospitels, primary health e2n- 
tres, panchayats,school teachers and fever treatment depots and also 
through the villag: leveland the malaria workers. 
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_ The data regarding anti-malaria measures under the scheme ard 
the incidence of malaria is given in the following statement from 1970 
to 1974 : 





a en 











No, of No, of No, Of Structures sprayed 
Year plood plood cases z pos i ema 
sMears smcars treated Heusing Cattle 
collected examined dwelling etc., 
1970 1,060,868 98,481 6 170 172 
1071 91,619 87,158 2 28 69 
1972 80,018 76,204 2 1 2 
1978 80,243 74,046 6 188 131 
1974 75,686 69,656 1,092 429 156 


Sats ray mnt ee ey a nO ery ey 


In 1975 and 1976, the number of blcod smears collected was 
1,05,698 and 96,510 out of which 2,557 and 916 were treated respec- 
tively. 


Filaria Control Measurés —A filaria contro] unit hasalso been fun- 
etioning since Dec: mbor, 1964 in the distriet. Antilarval measures to 
control the mosquito density and entomological work to find out the 
density and effect Of lievacides are also being undertaken. The whole 
of the mitiicipal area including two km, outskirts is treated with Isr- 
vicidal oil at weekly intcrvals after cleaning the drains, ponds, nelas 
and other water accumulation to control the mosquito breeding, Ten to 
fifteen per cent of the population is being surveyed blood smears being 


elon in the night. All persons found positive are given prescribed 
Oses, 


Prevention of Food and Drug. Adulteration 


The government, publie analyst. analysos the samples taken by the 
sanitary inspscetors. Suitable action is tak-n against offenders under 
the Prevention of Food Adualteration Act, 1954, The deputy chief 
medical officer (health) is the liesnsing authority for food establishment 
and drug stores in the district. Woe is assisted by an inspector in his 
task to check the adulteration of deugs. They are furthe: required to 
engttre the observanes of Indian Dengs Act, 1940 and Drug Rules of 
1945 by the retailors, wielesale dealers and manufacturing concerns. 


Detailed information of food end drug adulteration cases from 1978 
. to 1974 is given in tho following proforma : 


mr a my poms 











No. of ssmples = No. round 7 ”” Cases 3 Cases - 
Year collected Aadultrated Prosecuted convicted 
"Food Drug Food Drug Food Drug Food Ding 
ar rr ar rrr 7 4 tt & 1 
lov 496 1B 1sf 2 182 Mi} Yo Nir" 


A reat et re ee 








Pe 
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STATEMENT II 


Allopathic Dispensaries, 1975 
Reference Page No, 245 


te ns ey ee ee re 








Name of Dispensaries wobie als 8 scales vers 
ment Indoor Outdoor 
beat ee a hte Pt ah NS ad ea 
State Dispensary, Kherewan 1940 = 9,910 
State Dispensary, Madhuban 1956 104 6,848 
State Dispensary, Bardah 1965 14 6,444 
State Dispensary, Parasrampur os 29 7,529 
State Dispens@ry, Mahul 1972 — 8,644 
State Dispensary, Kajha Khurd 1972 _ 4,725 
State Dispensary, Rasulpur —_ 64 6,001 
State Dispenssry, Kusalgaon 1972 — 2,851 
State Dispensary, Shankerpur 1972 aan 1,665 
State Dispensary, Mehnajpur 19738 31 4,999 
State DisPensary, Kajha 1978 58 5,508 
State Dispensary, Khandsura = 16 8,506 
State Dispensary, Barhalganj — 66 5,609 
State Dispensary, Bagli Pizra — = 2,423 
State Dispensary, Mubarkpur — 64 8,524 
State Dispensary, Bhadir 1978 — 8,870 
State Dispensary, Chakiya 19738 _ 2,824 
State Dispensary, Sultanpur 1974 16 4,805 
State Dispensary, Gontha 1974 pa 8,418 
State Dispensary, Pandar Kunda 1074 _ 2,886 
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Statement IIT 
Ayurvedic and Unani Dispensaries, 1975 
Reference Page No. 245 


——— —_—— 











re ee 








Year of No. of persons treated 
Location establishment pi a lo ae ey 
; Outdoor Indoor 
me ee st a ee it eee rt nme Se, 
Ayurvedic 
Kamal Sagar 1936 5,382 _ 
Maharajganj 1944 9,380 pen 
Deo Gaon 1955 18,221 456 
Gokulpur 1955 6,394 = 
Didarganj _— 6,271 es 
Raunspar — 8,489 as 
Renda 1955 4,188 as 
Ayazi Amani —_— 4,859 us 
Karmi — 10,88} _ 
Sipah 1955 8,891 pes 
Chandesar 1956 8.910 392 
Amilia 1958 10,015 446 
Majhwara 1059 18,330 218 
Chandabhari 1060 12,275 an3 
Bhadanpur _ 12,275 a 
Bansgaon ~_ 5,496 — 
Kasra 1966 5,765 << 
Dubari 1971 8,572 =< 
Bismi 1978 6,590 = 
Unani 
Ajay Shahid 1955 11,105 450 
Kailsat Buranpur _ 9,830 — 
Msahanagar ~ 15,052 ~ 
Mahmudpur —_ 9,900 _ 
Kasimpur -~ 5,075 ~ 


nO (Onn Cee RD OS Cee EQS SEG Sep met nm iene, 
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SraTEMENT IV 


Primary Health Centres, Maternity Centres, Family Planning Cenire 
and their subecentres 


Reference Page No. 245 


‘sean macne ee, Caen Somer eed eg A a ae ee epee Fee a eg ene ae, eet ee Se ee, 








Primary health cen- Mater- Family Maternity sub- Family planning 
‘tres With the yo®r of nity cen- planning centres sub-centres 
establishment tres centres ; 
1 2 3 4 5 
1, Phulpur (1949) Phulpur Phulpur Amserethu Didar Kajha Khurd Nawa- 
Ganj, Digia gara =Palth: Pusp 
Nagar, Bhor Mau 
2. Badraon (1957) Badraon Hadraon Amilo Sipah, Kusumha Umarpur, 


Nadwan Sarai Sultanpur Piwa, 
Tal Manikapur 


ote eee tee ee ee we es ee ene 8 ee ee 








” Kopaganj (1959) Kopaganj Kopaganj Kasari Koiriapar, Adri Kurthi Zafar- 
Alinagar pur, Belabandh 
Fatehpur Sahroj 











4, Dohrighst (1960) Dohrighat Dohirighat Sura ipur Dar- Rasulpur — Bhairo- 
gah,Saranguah pur, Jajauli Bela 
Kasaila  Gontha 





$. Mchnagar (1964)  Mehna- = Mehna- Jigni Kuthan, Sheo Rampur, 
gar gar Diba Renda Kamhariya, 
Bachawal 


anew ene er Se Gt a es eee 





bert Gee ge ae 


6, Thokman (1964) Thekinan Thekman) Bardah Bhira, Sarai Paltu Sara- 








Gomadih wan, Tamberpur 
Manhuari, 
Gorahara 
7, Reanipur (1965) Ranipur Ranipur KajhaKhurd, Chit Bisaon Chiria- 
KarmiSachui, kot, Pali# Alde 
Puligarh Mau 
8. Sathiaon (1965) Sathiaon Suthiaon Mubarkpur, Sameds, Khaura, 
Shahgarh, Mahwan, Amilo 


Pichari Sonpur 





ee 





~ le ens ens = a ee — a oe ee 


®. Tahbarpur (1967) Tahbarpur Tahbar- Jamalpur Ora,  Lachhra,  Manik- 
pur Bairampur pur, Raisingpur 
Sarari, Garhwa 


ne te, eee 








ee en ey 











1o. Fatehpur Marson = Fatehpur Fatehpur Kamal Sagar, Maniyadpur, Parsu. 








(1970) Mataon Maraon DubariMadhu- pur, Ghazipur Nem- 
ban dar, Ban  Pok- 
hara 
1u. Pardaha Pardaha Pardaha Rajini Pip@ri- Kanhiraur, Bangali 
dech, Sarwan Pinjara, Salehabad, 
Man Dumraon Barlai 


ee ee eo  - eee ee 


13, Tarwa Tarwa Tarwa “ BansBaon Pakri, Bibipur, Aira 
Menhnajpur Kalan, Uchahuan 
Jamudih, Khush- 











ie ad 
18. Rani ki Sargi Raniki Raniki Baratadn Ni- Gambhirban, Manjh- 
Sarai Sarai zambad, Uncha- gawan,  Anjuarg, 


gaon Nadauli Ranipur, Sithwal 
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14. Muhammadpur Muham- Muham- Antwank Gam. Parssha Chhaon, 
(1970) madpyt madpur bhirpur, Nandgon Pitamberpur, Man- 
grawan Ambarpur_ 

15. Palhni (1970) Paihani Palhni Chandesar Sadar Bhaduli Khairatpur, 


Ukraura; Mah- Shaikhpura, Kharake 
rajpur_ pur, Karahainpur_ 











16. Mirzapur (1970) Mirzapur Mirzapur ‘“Murdiyar Sarai, Knhutauli, Durbasa 
MirSanjarpur Basti, Pendra 
-Paindspur 
Gani “Ma Murt Sikraur Lasra, Lalpur Nonari 
17. Marteenganj Martten- een- sre, is 
gani g8nj KhurdSéhauli Batoha Belwana, 
Karauli 
‘ete crit me re ee ee me a ag en ne pe ne ere 
18. Pawai ‘Pawai Pawai Mittpur, Khairud-- Khandaura Bhar- 


dinpur Ambari = chakia, Rampur 
Neharpur Sahroj 


te ne ee ee 

















19. Koejeg (1970) Koelsa Koelsa Kauria Taher, Sikruura, Ratnawe 
Atraith Bhima, Koi Lg}. 

pur, Dimadih - 
20. Atala Atraulie <Atrauia  Nendana Bha- Lohra Bhagatpur, 


xwiya, Nation Ratuapar Shyam- 
pur, Bansgaon 


ans ee en 


21. Maharajganj (TOT!) Menaral. Manaraj- | Parsrampur, Sardeha, Sherpur 
-SanJ gang Arazi Amani Newada, (Naubsrar 

Kaptngan) Dewara Jadid Kita 

Awal), Shankarpur 


a rc ne ee oe ere nee 





a 





——. 





ee es er mettre ee er re et tere 





22. Harraiya ‘Herratye Harrsiga Rustam Sarai, Ramgarh, Chand 
Kurthiya, Patti, HajiPur, 
RaunSpaer Urdiha, Joka- 
Bardiha hara 
ne satel OT eee eens Seren mare nee ern cate 
ag. Azmatgath Asmat. Avmgt- BhusnaBuzurg, Pand@r  Kunda, 
<gath Bath Latghat Mal- ZaMin Harkhori, 
tari Anjan Shahid, 
Cha pra Sultan- 
ee ee Se er 
24. Bilsriaganj (1978) Bilarig- SBilgrig- Bankat Kandh- Bhimwa Julhapur 
gan} ganj tepur, Patwadh Bindwal Pachk-, 
hora, Gauri 
re: Narainput 
25. Ahraula ‘@ireule -Auraufa. ‘Mehul Kothra, Khajuri Bhodaura., 
Shahpur Sahmshbad Ash- 
are ; tafpur Shambhupu 
26. Lalganj (1973) Lalganj  Lalganj Deogson Rasul- Chirkihit Salem- 


pur, Lauhan ut, Khanjihit 
-Ohara, Bahadur+ 
ut 


SLED a 
7. Jahsagenj ~~ Jahe r'ganj Jahaniganj pe ae Dhunst, Mandey Ghittaur, 
(108) Btndt Barhat- Bohana Mittupuz, 
; zanj Jalalpur 
28, Muhammadabad NMutamm- ‘Muhamm- Karha Walidpur, Benisnpar Bandi- 
(1978) dabad dabud: Deoria hat, Deokali 
ndi, kalam 
ete Bhadir . ; 
: ee a a Oe 
29. Ghosi Shosi Ghosi Sarai Ganesh, Nadwan, Mungeshar, 


Manjhwara, Kalyanppur, Akola, 
‘Sipah Baragaon 








CHAPTER XVII 
OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 
LagouR WELFARE 


For enforcement of labour laws and implementation of labour wel- 
fare schemes, the district falls within the Gorakhpur region of the State - 
labour department. The labour administration in the region is eon- 
trolled by an assistant labour commissioner stationed at Gorakhpur, 
assisted by conciliation Officer, a factory inspector, -an assistant labour 
welfare officer and 18 labour inspectors. At the district level two labour 
inspectors have been posted with headquarters at Azamgarh aid Mau- 
nath Bhanjan. They also strive to prevent strikes and lock-outs, 
through prompt enquiries into grievances and speedy measures to 
redress them. 


The chicf factories inspector at Kanpur is..in overall charge of 

the various factories, being responsible for enforcement of previsions 

of the Factories Act, 1948 etc. in all the industrial cstablishme:ts. He 

is assisted by one regional factories inspector and 18 labour inspectors 

of Gorakhpur region who are already notified as additional inspectors 
of factories, Gorakhpur. 


The regional factories inspector visits the district, inspects the in- 
dustrial establishments and takes action in regard to breaches of laws 
detected by him or otherwise referred to him. 


. The regional conciliation officer’s job is to prevent a dispute, and 
if it takes place, to try to seek a settlement through negotiacio.s and 
conciliation, He also makes recommendations whether a case is fit for 
adjudication or not unless the parties agree themselves for arbitration. 


The assistant. labour commissioner 1s “the prescribed authority 
under the Minimum Wages, Act, 1948 and the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 and as such he has to function and exercise the powers of a court 
in respect of claims due Or delayed and.also functions as workmueu’s 
comp2nsation commissiOner under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Besides, he is in general responsible for maintenance Ofindustrial peace 
in the region. 


Both the State and Central Governments have enacted a number 
of laws for the benefit of workers and their dependents. - The Indian 
Boilers Act, 1923,-the Indian Trade Uiiions Act, 1926, the Payment of 
V'ages Act, 1936, the Employment of Children Act, 1938, the U.P. 
s}aternity Benefits Act, 1947 and the Industrial Employmeni (Standing 
Grders) Act, 1946 are still opsrating as amended:. from time to time, 
The important Acts passed after 1947 and enforced in the district are 

‘the U.P. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Factories Act, 1948, the Mini- 
‘mum. Wig:s Act; 1948, th: Motor Transport Workers Act, 1991, the 
Ustar Pradosh Lid astiial Eytablisim, rts (National Holidays) Act,1961, 
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the U.P, Dockan Avam Vanijya Adhishthan Adhiniyam, 1962, the 
Peyment of Bonus Act, 1965 and the Beedis and Cigar Workers Act, 
1968, 


___ In 1975-76, as many as 2,579 contraventions Of the various pr0- 
visions Of different Acts were detected ard in 209 cases prOsecutiongs 
were launched. Their details are given below : 


i ee te ee ne ct 
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No, of No. of Fine 
Name of Act contra- prosecu- imposea 
vention ‘tions (in Re) 
1 2 3 4 
St em ert ee my Sy ee ee er lend a 
Factories Act, 1948 29 10 420 
Payment of Wages Act, 1986 27 _~ . 
Employment of Children Act, 1988 3 — — 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 831 45 9590 
Dookan Avam Vanijya Adhishthan 1,689 154 5,290 
Adhiniyam, 1962 
Total 2,579 209 6,660 








a mee pe tt rt er eee ae i ary 


The total amount of compensation paid in 1978 and 1974 to work- 
me Or their depandants on account Of death caused during the course 
ofemployment was. Rs 51,500. 


Trade Unions 

Trade unions are corporate bodies “which work for the welfare of 
their members and aim at furthering harmonious relations between the 
employzes and employers. Their activities include efforts to improve 
the economic, moral and social condition Of the workers, ensure pay- 
ment of fair wages, making arrangements for healthy working conditions 
and proper medical care end educational facilities for children. In 
1974-75, the following 6 unions Of the district were registered with the 
registrar trade unions, U.P. Kanpur under. the Indian Trade’ Unions, 
Act, 1926 : 
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Year of No. of 





Name of trade union registra- members 

: tion 
a [sh a a Ne et er eg i a 

i 2 8 

Vyawasayik Karmchari Sangh, Azamgarh 1960 181 
Roadways Mazdoor Sabha, U.P., Azamgarh 1962 28327 
Textile Worker’s Union, Mau, Azamgarh 1971 898 
Mau Mill Karamchari Sangh, Azamgarh loev2 150 
Swadeshj Mills Shramik Sangh, Mau 1974 65 
Textile Udyog tsapmenari Sangh, Mau 1974 236. 
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Labour Welfare Centres 


There is One labour welfare centre at Maunath Bhanjan which 
was established in 1972-78. It is equipped with a homoeopathie dispen- 
sary, a library and resding-room and provides medical facilities to 
the workers and their families. It also runs sewing, and. embroidery 
classes and provides recreation ingluding outdoor and indoor game s, 
radio, etc. Apart from this the centre also organises baby shows ‘and 
other activities like scouting from time to time for the benefit of the 
workers’ children.. 


Ouv AcE Pension ScreuE 


The old age pension. scheme was inforeed in the whele of. Uttar 
Pradesh on December 1, 1957, Initially it was to provide subsistence to 
persons aged 70 years or more, having no meansof livelihood, whatsoever 
and devoid of relations bound by custom or usage to support them. Its 
scope was liberalised in February 1962 when the definition of the term 
‘destitute’ was extended to include persons with a monthly income of 
Rs 10 and the eligibility was reduced to 65 years, In1968, the rules 
were further extended to cater to the needs. of men and women having 
& monthly income of Rs 15 and coyer-eases of such widows, crippled or 
the physically: infirm persons who were rendered totally incapable of 
earning a living and had attained the age of 60 years. Thus at present 
the scheme covers male distitutes of 65 years of age and above and female 
distitutes of 60 years and above, 


The amount of pension was raised to Rs 20, the scheme was revised 
again in January, 1972, when the rate of monthly pension was increased 
to Rs 80. The amount of pension has further been raised to Rs 40 p.m, 
with effect from 1.4.76. The scheme does nos. apply to beggars, men- 
dicants and inmates of poor houses. 


Previously pension was sanctioned by. labour commissioner, U.P. 
after verification of particulars and the recommendations of the district: 
magistrates. But with effect from 1.9.75, however,.the.scheme has been 
decentralised and its administration has been transferred to the district 
magistrates who are also now empowered to sanction the pension. Pay- 
ments of pension are also made to pensioners by the distrcit magistrates 
themselves. The total number of pensioners in the district in 1975 waa 
88-0f which 34 we1e males and 54 females. 


PROHIBITION 


Prohibition had always been the aim of the government ever since 
the idea was given by Mahatma Gandhi. The introduction of provincial 
autonomy in 1937 gave a new impetus to the government against issu- 
ing liqour licences. To redeem an old pledge, ihe government started 

implementing the policy of prohibition in selected areas. Total pro- 
‘hibition was introduced in some districts ot the State in April; 1939, 
hut following the resignation of the Congpress.government.in.1989, pro- 


hibition was lifted by the British government. 


The pledge for enforcsment of prohibition wag ip revived in 
3947. with the formation of. the popular eiecginent Sliak. aimed at 
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implementing prohibition in the entire State. In view of several diffs 
culties, however, prohibition was withdrawn by the State Goverrment. 
from many districts. However, this was not applicable to this district 
as it was neta dry area and even now there is nO legal prohibition. 
Since prohibition remains one of the directive principles of the Indian 
constitution, and One of the scespted policies of the State Government, 
efforts are being made to make the people aware of the evils of drinking 

through various publicity media like film shows, slides, exhibiticns, 
Musical entertainments and cultura] programmes. This is done thrcugh 
local agercies such ag the focal Madya Nishedh Samiti and the Ieee] 
branchof the Arya Same}. The formerLasanorgariser and a pracharnk 
or publicity assistant posted in the district for publicity work. These 
instructive measures, however fail to register their full impact On account 
of the absence of any legal base for the same. Lack of education and 
socio-religious cistOms amonp the lower classes of society also prove a 
big hurdle in the implementation of prohibition policy. 


Though the district has not bren declared a dry area but liquoy and 
bhang shops remain closed on Tuesdays and other important ecea- 
sions, Vending of ganja and opium is strictly prohibited. The open- 
ing of excise shops at religous, or industrial places and near Jabour colo- 
nies is prohibited, 


ADVANCEMENT OF ScHEnuLen Castes AND OTHER BackwArp Criassss 


_ The sub-marginalstate of existence ofa large number of social groups 
had generated anxiety in the minds of many a reformer but without 
Hereeptible impact on the caste conscious and traditicen ridden society. 
However, it was only with the adventof Independence that sincere 
and eoncrete steps Were taken for their amelioration ard in 1947, the 
U.P. Removal of socia) Dis»bilities Act was passed which ensured to 
the members of stich castes the unrestricted enjoyment of sccial ord re- 
ligious liberties. Tre constitution of Indian in its Fundaments] Rights 
declares untouchability to be an offence and makes it punishable in 
accordance with law and as sttch, its practice in any form is iegal. 


In 1951 the State Harijan Sahayak denartment was set-up by Mer- 
ging depressed class edutertion saction of directory of education U.P., 
Allahahad, and the reclamation office dealing the reformation of erimi- 
nals. Tn the year 1956 the nostof director, Harijan welfare, U.P. wae 
ererted and hanes forth the department was known as director of Hari- 
jan welfare U.P. Yn 1957 the district Harijan Sahayak officer was 
posted in each district. 


The nrovisions of Untonchvbility (Offences) Act, 1955 enforced 
complete ban on the amas old neactios of untouchability, redeeming the 
dignity of mankind. The Act has frether hean ravised by introducing 
the “Protection of Civi] Right Act, 1976" by amending the previous 
Provisions, 


The reservation of Scheduled Castes in government service was 
raised from 10 £9 18 ver cent in 195%, The ipper age limit for recruit 
ment of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes candidates in govern- 
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ment services has been relaxed up to 5 Years Over the prescribed age 
limit from the year 1952. 


In 1961, the Harijan Sahayak and social welfare departments were 
integrited. The designation of the district Harijan welfare officer 
was changed to the district Herijan and socia] welfare officer which 
still continues. His main functions are to watch the interests of Schedu- 
led Castes and Scheduled Tribes and implement the schemes formulated 
by the government for welfare and amelioration of their lots. 


Recently additional benefits have been introduced by the Central 
Government in respect Of these candidates viz. subsidizing Of other 
expenscs On regular studies and providing pre-test cOaching facilities to 
candidates desircus Of appearing at competitive exominations. They 
are also entitled to concessions in fee and promotion quota has been 
fixed for them, Recent legislations have emencipated these who were 
made to suffer on sccount Of past debts received from private money 
lenders or obligations of bonded labour. The government generally 
grants sttbsidy to members of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Denotified Tribes for sgriculture, irrigation, industry, constuction of 
houses, water Wells and handpumps. 


With a view to achieve the target of providing drir kir ¢ water iy the 
‘locality of Scheduled Castes, the scheme has been transferred to commu- 
nity development department from the year 197-74, The goverrment 
after due consideration has established two Corporations viz (i) U.P. 
finanes and development corporation and (2) Herijan and Niybal Varg 
Avas Corporation. The U.P. finaner and development corporation pro- 
vides subsidy and loan on the. nomiral interest of 4 per cent for the 
development Of cottage industries. The Herijan and Niybal Varg Avas 
Nigam provides subsidy ‘and Joan for construction of houses of 
Scheduled Castes. 


The following tables give some idea of the extent to which finarcial 
assistance has been provided by the government to reise the living 
standard of these people. , 























Amount (in Rs) No, of persons 
Work spent between, benefited 
1967-68 and 1975-76 
1 2 8 
House construction 4,688,780 - 602 ~ 
Cottage industries 2,185,167 "87 
Drinking water wells 2,177,477 886 
Agricultural development 2,84,800 409 


— 
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The following stipends were granted under th: vsrious provincial 
and central schemes £0 mombers Of Scheduled Castes, Den0tified 
Tribes and Other Backward Classes. 
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Class Name of No, of Amount 
scheme students (in Rs) 
1 2 8 4 
“ Sede nd ee wees i ee es oe 
Scheduled Castes Central 8,460 26,24,206 
Denotified Tribes 72 39 546 
enn 
Provincial 

Scheduled. Castes 8,360 40,4448 
Denotified Tribes 79 8,184 
Other Backward Classes 1,014 2,03,608 





Since Independence much stress has been laid on their advance- 
mant Of educicion, Taere is provision for their free education up to 
high school classes, scuolarships and books being also given to them 
even for higher education. 


The following statement gives the numbar of studentsof different 
etbazorlas of Lisclédci0as Wa» ceczived vicious eduertional fxcilities 
from the yea. 1967-68 to 1975-76 : 
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Scheduled Castes Other Backward 
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Classes 
Category of institution ater pe 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
ys ae ee ee — 
; 1 2 & 4 5 
Ce em tn cr te 
Junior Basic 160 43 36 L.. 
Senior Basic 1,093 844 871 15 
Higher secondary (Up to X) 1,758 170 186 80 
Higher secondary (Up to XIT) 8,302 148 277 88 

















The statement given below shows the amount spent and number 
of beaeticiaries under various scholarship schemes : 














i. Name of the scheme of scholarships Expendi- No. of 
No, ture benefi- 
ciaries 

1 2 3 4 








1 = Scholarship and non-recurring assistance to Scheduled 
Castes students in post-matric classes 65,05,600 = 154,450 


8 Scholarship to Backward and Other Backward Classes 
-studgnts in post-Matrio classes 8,47 ,100 2,700 


8 = Scholarship and non-recurring assistance to the DenOtified 
Tribes students in post-matric classes 1,80,000 566 


4 Scholarship non-recurring assistance to Scheduled Caste 
students in pre-matric classes 28,16,5438 28,550 


§& Scholarship to Backward Classes students in pre-matric 
classes 8,16, ,798 5,923 


@ Scholarship to Denotified Tribes students in pre-matric 
classes - 1,06,000 483 


ea cle eatin Gale eens eee, ae ee em 
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CHARITABLE ENDOWMENS 


Muslim Trusts 


There are many Shia waqfs or trustsin the district, mainly for 
rehgious, educational and charitable purposes. These wagfs are 
registered with the Shia Central Board of wagfs' U.P. Some of the 
important ones are tabulated below : 











Name of Shia Year of Annual 
wigs foundation Founder income. Objectives 
(in Rs.) 
Naeom Bibi 1918 Naeem Bibi 645  Azadari during 
Muhorram and 
Chehulium 
Naggan Bibi 1920 Naggan Bibi 1,200 Religious and Chari 
table purpose 
Syed Mohammad 1928 Mohammad Jawed 5,892 —do— 
Jawed 
Alleyan Bibi 1950 Alleyan Bibi 655 — qo. 
Syed Ali Ahmed 19381 Syed Ali Ahmed: 6,000 Azadari during Muho. 
rram and Chehullum 
Syed Hasan Imdad 1982 Syed Hasan Imdad 621 Religious purpose 
Syed, Inayat Hussain 1989 Inayat Hussain 201 — do 
MajidandImambara — _ 1000. Awadari during 
Khideria Muhorram and 
Chehullum 
Rauza Kalik —_ Atiya Sarkar 600 — do— 


Tahir Hussain 
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WELFARE OF EX-SERVICEMEN 


The welfare of ex-servicemen in, the district is looked after by the 
local branca of the district soldiers’, sailors’ and airmen’s board, which 
is Under the control and supervision of the. director soldier’s welfare, 
U.P. The district unit is supervised by a secretary. who.is-a paid em- 
ployce and is also an ex-serviceman. The board as elsewhere, provides 
various facilities to eX-servicemen and their families and assists.in their 
rehabilitation. These facilities include grant.of paasiogs,. scholarships, 
relief grants and providiag employment to retired and other service 

ersonnel who have been discharged on various grounds of disablement. 
‘The board also looks after the arrangeMents of medical treatment, set~ 
tlement of accounts, permits for controlled. commodities and settlement. 


‘of dispute cases etc. 


An ides.of the extent of service rendered to ex-servicemen during 
the years 1971 to 1975 may be had from the following statementt 
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No, of ex-servicemen helped and relief (in Rs/ha.) 


Nature of help rendered _ 
1971 1972 1973 leva 1975 











ee nn 


Financial assistance/retief in 219 180 89 164 87 
lump sum sanctioned to ex- (82,000) (12,000) (17,000) (20,900) (28,185) 


servicemen widows 





Book aid and Stipend 388 - 218 868 807 B77 
(29,608) (9,000) (29,805) + (17,800) + (20,252) 
Sewing machines donated to 1 8 9 — 10 
the widows (225) = (1,800) ~—_ (2,025) (3,250) 
Gaon, Sabha land alottment to 4 3 2 _ 
eX-servicemen, (7 ba.) (3 ba.) (7.5 ha.) (2 ha.) 
Local donations collected and — _ 14 _ —_ 
assigtence rendered to widows (10,502) 
and POW families 
Cases sponsered for BTC/ Vocational 45 88 89 40 25 
Training On military accounts 
Re-omployment of ex-servicemen 27 268 14 lo 9 




















National awards for outstanding gallantry were given tO the follow. 
ing soldiers : 
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Name of Person with rank Village and Tahsil Name of Award Year 
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Brigadier M. Usman Bibipur, Ghosi Victoria Cross 1948 

Ex-Havaldar-Kedar Singh Chakle, MOhammadabad Vir Chakra 1965. 

Late Naib Subedar Baragaon, Sagri Vir Chakra 1965 
Saudagar Singh 

Ex-Risaldar Ambiks-Singh Ahilad, Mohammadabad Sena Medal 1965 

Corporal Jai Raj Vaid Bag Bahar, Phulpur Shaurya Chakra 1971 

Major-K.N: Rai Cherkihil, Lalganj Sena Medal 1971 








_— — 


WELFARE OF FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


Ta 1972-78, political pensions ware granted to 558 persons ‘by the 
State Government and to 306 p:rsons by the Central Government. Tha 


minimum amount of pension is Rs 66. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


Political Parties 


The peOple of the district are conscious of their political rights. 
There are several politieal organisations of All India and Stete level in 
tae district, daving theie CWa district, and psimary waits tO propagate 
and oxeeute its prlicies and programs. Tae sevea major political 
parties active in the distcict have besa the Iadian National Congress, 
the Lidisa Notional Coagress (Orga nisition), the Bhurtiya Jan Sangh, 
the Commaaist Party of Iadia, tine Communist Party of Lidia (Marxist), 
the Basetiya LOk Daland the Soeialist Party. Tie Janata Party came 
into deing in February, 1977 by the coming together Of all opposition 
parties, with the exception of certain Communist groups. 


VipBAN S4BHa (LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY) 


Tae p20ple of Azamgarh had to elect fourteen members to the State 
Logislative Assembly in the gencrabelactions of 1952. There were three 
double —m:; nar cOnstituteacies having one seat each reserved for the 
Schuduled Castes candidites ¢ namely Phulpar (south), Mohammadas 
bad (N>,th)—cettm-Ghosi (south), and Sadar (Azamgarh) tahsil. Eight 
cOnstitusneies, namsly Ghosi (cast), Ghosi (west), Phulpur (north), Lal- 
ganj (south), Lalganj (north), Mohammadabad Gobna (south), Sagri 
(west), and Sagri (east) were to elect One member each. 


“The total number of electors in the district was 10,51,400 of whom 
5,50,532 x rcised their rigat to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
being 5,37,806 and invalid 12,726. The percentage of voting was 52.3. 


The following statement gives the results of the general elections held 
in 1952 ;: 


_ 
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SO rp tl 
Number Seats Valid 
Name Of the party/Independents of won votes 
contestants polled 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 8 ~~ 81,504 
Communist Party of India 4 _ 21,278 
Indian National Congress 14 10 1,'79,840 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party 11 _ 67,402 
Ram Kajya Parishad 14 2 96,547 
Socialist Party of India iw 1 15,524 
Uttar Pradesh Revolutionary Socialist Party 7 1 16,707 
Independents 80 1 1,09,504 
Siento 


RE aE CO I Ya TTA 
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For the general elections of 1957, the constituencies were dilimited 
in 1956, and the district was divided into 11 constituencies having three 
double-member constituencies, with One seat each resreved for the Sche- 
duled Castes candidates. They were Mohammadabad Gohna, Mabul, 
and Lalganj. The other eight single member cOnstituencies were of 
Natthupur, Ghosi, Kopaganj, Nizamabad, A”smgarh, Atraulia, Gopal- 
Pur and Sagri. 


The total number of electors in the district was 11,837,638, of whom 
7,684,009 exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
teing 7,387,672 and invalid 26,387, The percentage of voting was 67.1. 
The result of this election are given in the statement that follows « 


























Number Seats won Valid 
Name of the Party/Independents of Votes 
contestants polled 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 8 — 65,919 
Communist Party of India 7 2 88,172 
Indian National Congress 14 va 2,09,748 
Praja Socialist Party 14 8 1,76,808 
Ram Rajya Parishad 2 — 7,408 
Independents 2 2 1,090,122 
oo ~ et ee ee ee re ee ee 

















Before the general elections of 1962, the constituencies were agein 
dilimited and 14 single member constituencies were carved out ramely;: 
Natthupur, Ghosi, Sagri, Gopalpur, Atraulia, Nizamabad, Azamgarh, 
Mahul, Deogaon, Muhammadabad, Kopaganj, Mubarkpur, Bela Daula- 
tabad and Sarai Mir the last three being reserved for Scheduled Castes. 


"The total strength of the electorate was 12,29,888, of these 6,283,807 
electors exercised their right to franchise. The number of valid vetes 
polled were 5,92,285 and invalid 81,522. The percentage of voting was 
50.7, The following statement gives the results Of this election : 
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Number Seats won Valid 











Name of the Party/Independents of vote 
contestants polled 
“Bhartiya Jan Sangh 14 as 7,818, 
Communist Party of India 9 5 97,215 
Indian National Congress 14 8 .1,65,918 
Praja Socialist Party 14 6 1,409,496 
Ram Rajya Parishad 1 — 1,098 
Republican Party of India 6 = 11,23) 
Socialist Party of India 13 ‘cone 44,902 
9 _ 83,796 


_ Swatantra Party 
Independents 8 ~ 10,808 
Fe a a ee 
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The constituencies Were again dilimited in 1966 for the Vidhan Sabha 
election of 1967, and 14 constituencies were constituted nemely : 
Natihupur (S.C.), Ghosi, Sagri, Gcepalpur, Azamgarh, Roeni-ki- 
Sarai, Atraulia, Phulpur, Martirganj (8.C.) , Meh Negar (S.C.) , Lalgany, 
Muberkpur, Muhammadabad Gohna (S.C.) and Mau. 


The strength of the electorate was 14,10,487, of these 7,938,858 
electors exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes pclled 
being 7,47,705 and invalid 45,658. The percentage of voting was 56.2. 
The following statement gives the result of election held in 1967 : 
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aa iia Numbér Seats Valid 
Name of the Party Independents of won votes, 
contestants polled 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 14 2 1,90,628 
Communist Party of India 1o 2 58,764 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 7 _ 42,880 
Indian National Congres» 14 6 1,838,825 
Praja Socialist Party 9 _ 42,870 
Hepublican Party of India 8 = 85,904 
Samyukta Socialist Party 14 4 1,89,724 
Swatantra Party 7 —_ 12,888 
Yndependents 16 _ 41,280 
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Owing to the President’s rule in the State, imposed on February 
25, 1968, a mid-term poll was held:in February, 1969. In the electicns 
of 1969, there was no change in the number of constituencies. 


The total] number of electors in the district was 15,44,857, of whom 
7,98,622 exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
heing 7,74,582 and invalid 24,040. The percentage of voting was 51.6. 
The results of the election are given below : 


Number Seats Valid 
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Name of the Party /Independents of won votes 

contestants polled 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 18 1 1,504,048 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal 14 8 115,092 
Bolsheviks 2 =< 4,886 
Communist Party of India 6 — 57,050 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 1 1 16.868 
Indian National Congress 14 5 2,10,119 
‘azd0or Parishad 2 ate 855 
raja Socialist Party 2 _ 10,529 
Republican Party of India 12 — 77 874, 
Republican Party of India (Ambedkarite) 1 — 2,844 
Samyukta Socialist Party 1 4 1,568,978 
Independents v4 — 18,445 
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On October 1, 1970, the State war agsim pleced under President’s 
rule, though for a few daysCnly andon Oc:* ber 18, a popular ministry 
was formed in the State by the Samyukta Viduayak Dai. This ministry 
also did not last for more than five MOatia. 


In the wake of large-seale defections the Congress (R) merged to 
Muster absolute majority in the State Acserbly ard formed the govern- 
ment in April, 1971. 


But in June, 1973 the Congress ministry vusigned and the State was 
placed under President’s rule once egain, wich Wasrevoked in November, 
1973 by the formation of ministry by the Congress. 


For the general elections of 1974, the number of constituencies re- 
mained uncianged, but they were dilimited sad the district was divided 
into the constitucncies of Natthupur, Ghosi, S:gri, Gopxlpur, AZamgarh, 
Nizamabad, Atraulia, Phulpur, Sarai Mir (S.C.), Msh Nagar (S.C.), 
Lelganj, Mubarkpur, Muhammadabad Gonna (S.C.) and Mau. 


Tu total strength of the electorate was 17,397,182 of these 9,65,806 
electors oxorcisid thir right to framehise. (E>: number of valid votes 
pollsd were 9,39,574 and invalid 25,732, Ta: puemtage of voting was 
55.5, Tie results of this election are givea in tue following statement : 
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Number Seats Vaild 

Name of the Party /Independents of won votes 

contesants polled 
eee eee ee Sk we sete ee 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 13 _ 88,458 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal 14 8 8,18,255 
Communist Party of India 4 2 " 57,078 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 2 — 23,918 
Indian National Congress 11 4 2,21,578 
Indian Nations! Congress (Organization) 14 —_ 70,517 
‘Muslim League 1 — B13 
Rashtriya Loktantrik Sangh 2 — 1,613 
Shosit Samaj Dal 10 = 9,626 
Socialist Party of India 9 _ 86,154 
Swatantra Party 1 — 175 
Independants 83 _ 1,11,689 


Aftcr the Congress government was, swept off its fect at the 
eentre, by the gincral el:ction of Mare’, 1977, tr3 assembly. was disso- 


lved and fresh elections Were held in june 1977. Ia the elections of 
1977. there Was no change in the time of constituenceis 
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The tota] strength of electorate was 18,10,280, of these 8,72,847, 
electors ex:rcised their right to franchise, the number of valid votes 
polled baing 8,58,987 and invalid 18,860. The percentage of voting 
was 48.2. Tus result of the elections was as Under :; 
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Number Seats Valid 








Name of the Party/Independents of won votes 
contestants polled 
eee — ca aca RNS 
Communist. Party of India 8 = 81,721 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 2 _ 6,621 
Indian National Congress 11 2 2,47,310 
Janata Party 4 12 8,87,076 
Independents 49 = 1,36,259 


ee 
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Vidhan Parishad (Legislative Council) 


For election to the Vidhan Parishad the district is covered under 
the following three constituencies : Azamgarh-Ghazipur Local Autho- 
rities, Gorakhpur-cum-Faizabad Teachers, and Varanasi Graduates. 


Union LEGISLATURES 


Lok Sabha (House of the People) 


In the elections of 1957, the people of Azamgarh were to elect three 
members including One member from Ghosi subdivision and two 
members from Azamgarh of which one had to be exclusively a member 
oy the Scheduled Castes. 


The total number of electors in thé district was 12,10,4660f whom 
9,47,657 exorcised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
being 9,083,100 and invalid 44,557, The percentage of voting was 78.°, 
The following stat>ment gives the result of this election : 
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Number Seats Valid 

Name of the party/Independents of won votes 

contestants polled 
Communist Party of India 1 ~~ 75,970 
Indian National Congress 3 3 8,25,028 
Praja Socialist Party 3 as 278,011 
Independents 8 —_ 2,24,096 
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For the elections of 1962 Azamgarh was divided into three single- 
member constituencies namely Azamgarh, Lalganj (reserved fcr the 
Scheduled Castes) and Ghosi, 


The total strength of the electorate Was 18,07,854 of these 6,34,485 
electors exercised their right to yote.. The number of valid votes polled 
was 6,039,804 and invalid 24,681, The percentage of voting was 48.5. 
The following statement gives the results of the elections : 
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Number Seats Valid 

Name of the party/Independents of won votes 
contestants polled 

Bhartiya Jan Sangh 8 = 88,657 
Communist Party of India 2 1 85,189 
Indian National Congress 8 1 192,478 
Praja Socialist Party 1 1 1,88,007 
Republican Party of India 1 _ 13,690 
Socialist Party of India 2 as 28,849 
Swatantra Party 2 — 27,756 
Independent 1. _ 85,683 
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For the general elections of 1967 the nttmber of constituencies re- 
mained unchanged. 


The strength of the electorate was 15,05,678 of these 7,883,000 elec- 
tors exercised their right to vote, the number of valid votes polled 
being 7,44,185 and invalid 38,815, The percentage.of voting was 52.0, 
The following statement gives the results of the election : 








Number Seats Valid 





Name of the party/Independents of won votes 
contestants polled 
— cp Ey ee Sa 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 3 — 1,45,586 
Communist Party of India 1 1 68,850 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 2 _ 50,701 
Indian National Congress 8 a 2,490,886 
Pra_a Socialist Party 1 as 14,780 
Republican Party of India 1 sae 27,960 
Samyukta Socialist Party 8 — 1,76,049 
Swatantra Party 1 —_ 10,92 »& 
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In the mid-term clections to fifth Lck Sabha in 1971 the district 1¢5 
tained three seats as before. In 1969 the Corgress party split into two- 
one led by Jagjiwan Ram aid the other ty 8. Nijalin.gepps 01d were 
identificd by the neme of thet: leeders. The Lck Sabba was dissolved 
on December 27, 1970, ard fresh pells were dered. In the nud-term 
ele otion to the fifth Lck Sakha in 1971 the distiict retained three seats 
as before. 


The total strength Of the electorate was 16,83,987 end 7,42,918 per- 
sons exercised their rigut of voting. The tota] valid votes pollud were 
%,26,593 and invalid 16,325, The perccutage Of voting was 44,1. The 
result of ths election were as iollows : 














Number Seats Valid 

Name of the Party/Independents of won votes 

contestants polled 
Bhartiya Jan Sangh 1 _ 46,271 
Bhartiya Kranti Dal 3 _ 1,21,959 
Communist Party of India 1 1 1,493,644, 
Indian National Congress (Jagjivan Ram) 2 2 2,583,636 
Indian National Congress (Nijlingappa) 1 — 58,689 
Samyukta Socialist Party 1 — 61,050 
Independents 6 = 41,344 


ae ee ers rr ome ee ee —_ 
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In the general elections of 1977 the district reteined three sce ts ag 
before, The total strcugali OF electorate was 19,25,944, and 10,66,726 
persons eXercised their rigat of voting . The total valid votes polled 
were 10,45,465 and iavalid 21,261. The percentage of voting was 55,3. 
The results were as follows : 
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"Number Seats Valid 
Name of the party/Independents of Won, votes 

contestants polled 
Communist Party of India 1 — 61,835 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) L _ 17,502 
Indian National Congress 3 _ 2,677,721 
Janata Party 3 3 683,243 
Independents 3 — 15,164 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Many Hindi and Urdu dailies, and periodicals are published from 
the district at present. The details regarding these are given below ; 
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CI 
Periodi- Year of Copies 
Name of the newspaper/periodical city commence- in circu~ 
ment lation 
an SE 
HInpi 
Dewal Dainik Daily 1968 2,500 
Avdhoot Weekly 1966 400 
Azamgarh ia 1966 275 
Desvarat i 1972 500 
Kapot 35 1971 500 
Karam Yogi bs 1975 600 
Manav Sewak ae 1949 500 
Pravel <» 1968 850 
Rastra Door a 1957 400 
Rupdaman 3 1969 700 
Sandesh x 1934 300 
Swadhiuta Gazet 55 1967 600 
Tamsa sé 1969 500 
Vaculese fe 197% 400 
Urnpu 
The Roz Weekly 1970 200 
Somatwat Daily 1970 200 
fen 





Other Newspapers and Periodicals 


Nemes of some of the popular dailies, psriodicals and monthliea 
that are published outside aud reed in the district are given in the follow- 
ing statement : 








D tly We kly fo tiigntly Monthly 
Hinor 
Bharat Dharamyuga Madhuri Chandamama 
Hindustan Saptahik Hindustan | Mukta Kadambini 
Nav Bharat Times Sarita Maya 
Nikarika 
Navjeevan Parag 
Swatantra Bharat Lot Pot 
ENGLISH 
Indian Express Blitz Caravan Imprint 
National Herald Link Filmfare Life 
Northern India Pastime Star and Style Mirror 
Patrika Sports Week Picture Post 
The Hindustan The Illustrated Reader’s Digest 
Times Weekly of India 

The Pioneer The Observer 

The Stateman 

Lhe Times of India 

Urpo 
Milap Aajkal Beeswi Sadi 
Pratap Tej Shama 


Qwami Awaz 
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VotunTARY SociAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


Thre are Many voluntary social service Organisations in the district 
for looking after certain social and economic aspects Of the society. In 
the past, these institutions Ware mostly dependant upon philanthrophy 
and the missionary Z2alof the p2ople, but with the postingofan assistant 
social wefare officer in the district in 1955 and also with the merger of 
the Harijan Sahsyak and social welfare departments in 1961 and the 
posting of a district Harijan and social welfare officer, in 1961-62, efforts 
wei ¢ lauacied to strengthen these organisations and to co-ordinate their 
activities and those of the governmental institutions in the field. The 
government spent Rs 43 Jakhson the social and Harijan welfare activi- 
ties in the year 1975-76 when there werc about 4,8C0 members of the 
Prantiya Vikas Dal alongwith 249 members of the Yuwak Mangal Dal, 
97 of Bal Mangal Dal end few members of the Mahila Mangal Dal to 
strive for the uplift of the weaker sections of the socicty. 


Some important social service Organisations of the district are 
briefly described below : 


The Harijan Gurukula Gandhi Gram, AzZamgarh, at Dohri Ghat, 
emciged in 1935 with an» objective to sprovide gencral education 
to the children alongwith opportunity of cconomic and intellectual 
development. The institution is manag:d by a committee of 45 
members and covers the whole district: Basic cducation is provided 
by the Gurukula. The clildren are taught weaving-spinning, dying, 
printing, carpentery, sOap-making and other industrial work. A 
Kasturba* Matra Mandir was) also csteblished in the Gurukula 
in 1950, sinee then the maternity service and the women welfare 
work is carried out regularily, The Gurukula has been training 
teachers, ptnenayat workers end other village level workers since 
1950. In 1961 a public work-field was established under auspicicus o1 
the Gurukula in which community development work with the help of 
public is being catried out. 


Branches of the Harijan Sewek Sangh and the Utter Pradesh 
Backward Classes Fed#ration exist in the district and render social ser- 
vic? in the uplift of the Harijans and Backward Classes. Branches of 
the Manav Sawak Simaj, the Uttar Pradosh State Social Welfare Advi- 
sory Board, the Uttar Prad:sh Co-operative Sugarcane Committee Union 
Lid, the Uttar Prad:sh Crime Prevention Society, end the Uttar Pra- 
desh Kisturba Gandhi National M:morial Trust also subsist in the dis- 
trict and render social servicas in their respective fields, 


CHAPTER XIX 
PLACES OF INTEREST* 


Atraula (pargana Atraulia, tahsil Phuipur) 


Tie village is situated in Lat, 26°10'N. and Long. 82°56’E., on the 
Didarganj-Buchanpur motalled road at a distance of 20 km. from Phul- 
pur and 48 km. from Azamgarh. Ahraula was formerly the headquarters 
of the erstwhile tahsil of Mahul which was also known as Ahyaula. 


Ahraula contains a higher secondary school, a post offices, a police- 
station, an inspection house anda eattle pound. The place is electrified . 
Market is held here every Monday and Friday, and in the month of 
Asvina (S:ptember-October) the Vijai Disami fair is celebrated and is 
attended by over 4,000 persons. The village has a population of 120 
and an area of 79 ha. 


The place is also the headquarters of Ahraula development block. 
Tne block was inaugurated on October 2, 1956 and is now in post stage 
II. The block has a population of 95,469, sprcad Over an area of about 
207 sq.km, The block includes in it 118 Gaon Sabhas and 12 nyay@ 
panchayats. 


Atraulia (pargana Atraulia, tahsil Phuipur) 


The town which gives its name toa pargana is situated in Lat. 
26°20'N., and Long. 82°59'N., in the extreme north-western corner of 
the district on thre metalled road running from Azamgarh to Faizabad. 
It is about 44 km. distant from Azamgarh and about 41 km. from the 
tehsil headquarters. 


The place was originally settled by Bujhawan Singh, a Palwar Raj- 
put of village Narion, in this pargana, who built a mud fort to the north 
of the town. Some time before the freedom struggle of 1857-58, the 
proprietary rights in the village were pu‘ciased by Raja Jai Lal Kunbi 
who held a high position at the Avadh court and a new fort was built by 
him. This fort was held st the time of the freedom struggle by his bro- 
ther Beni Madho, who raised the standard of revolt against the British. 
The property Was then confiscated. The fort was dismantled in No- 
vember, 1857, by Colonel Longden’s column, but it was a]l through the 
period of struggle e rallying place for the Avadh freedom fighters; 
and it was in its vicinity that Colonel Milman Suffered a defeat at 
the hands of Kunwar Singh. 


Atraulia has been administered as a town area since 1860. The 
towa eontains two junior Basic schools, two senior Basic schools, a 
family planning centre, a hospital, a cattle pound, a police-station, 
a post-office, an inspection house and a dharmsala. The population 
of Atraulia is 4,296, spread over an area of 33 ha. 


*Pigates perfaining to population omd area relate to 1971. 
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Atraulia is the headquarters of a development block to which it 
gives itsname. The block which is at present in post stage II was in. 
augurated on October 2, 1962, The block has 4 population of 82,148, 
en arca of ebout 157 sq. km, end included in it 99 Gaon Sablizs and 10 
nyaya panchayats. 


Azamgarh (pargana Nizamabad, tahsil Azamgarh) 


The principal town of the district also gives its name to the district 
headquerters and forms a tahsilof the s:me name. It is situated in 
Lat. 26°4’ N. and Long. 83°11’K., on the road leading from Allahabad 
through Jaunpur to Gorakbpur via Dohrighat. Mctalled roads from 
this place lead south-east wards to Ghazipur and Mau and west Wards to 
Shahgan}, Wuile unmetalled roads branch out in all directions to out- 
lying places of the district. There is a railway station of the seme name 
on a brench of the North-Eastcrr railway. 


Tae plic? is said to have been founded around 1665 by one Azam 
Khan, son of Bikramjit, who embraced the faith of Islom and hada 
Muhjmmidun wife wiao bore him two sons Azam and Azgamt. The 
site Way cither wrested or purchased from the Bisen Rajputs of Ailwel, 
Azim give his nam: to the town of Azamgarh, The family headed by 
Az: m K13n, took up its residence at the place and after they were ex- 
polled by the naw vizir of Avadh, Azim@arit became the headquarters 
of chatlalars or amiis wan Were appointed by the Avadh ccurt to manage 
the Azvmgarh pargana.- 


Diving the freadom = struggle in 1857, the place Was under the occu- 
prtion of Palwar Rajputs and Jater under Kunwar Singh, from whom 
it W193 sit>sequintly tikon over by the British. 


The only antiquities in the town area dilapidated post dating back 
to the time of Azam Khan, and anold temple dedicated to Gauri Shan- 
kar, tracing its origin back to 1760. Tlowever these have s'nece fallen 
victims to the ravages of time. An old public serei, named Fateh Khan 
Serai, originally built by Thomason, the first collector of Azamgarh, is 
yet another old building of the district. The towa hall located towards 
the south of the town, was built between 1859 and 1897 ata cost of 
Rs 13,750. 


The town is surrounded on three sides by the serpentine windings 
of the Tons river. In the rains large volumes of water are brought 
down the channel and from time to time floods occur which do consider- 
able damage. 


Administered es a municipal board under the U.P. Municipalities, 
Act, 1916, the town has thirty-two muhallas which for municipal pur- 
poses are now distributed over six wards, The place possesses three 
degree collegss, seven intermediate colleges, an arts college (known as 
Hori Oudh Kala Baawan) wiich impirts training in classical music, 
a huge library know? as the Suibli Library with one of the finest collec. 
tion of rare manuscripts and rare Urdu and Persian works. The place. 
hos a total Of six public libraries, among important items of local manu-. 
facture and export may be mentioned plastic goods, biris and hides for 
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leather work and for handloom. The place possesses two hospitals 
two dormitories, a T.B. clinic, a health centre anda family planning 
centre. The population of the town is 40,963 end the area 10.54 sq. 
km, 


Azmatégarh (pargana and tahsil Sagri) 


Located in Lat, 276°9'N, and Long. 83°10’E,, at a distance of app« 
roximately 2.5 km. from the tahsil headquarters, and 28 km. from the 
district hcadquartors, the place is situated on the road from Azamgarh 
to Dohrighat. Metalled roads also connect the place with Mnhar:jganj, 
Ghosi and Dolh*ghat. It is said te derive its nomenclature from Azmat, 
the brother of Azam, who founded Az» mgarh, and was founded et about 
the same time as the letter. The ruinsof the fort he built are still to 
be scen here. 


Azmatgarh is the largest village in pargana Sagri and was once the 
headquarters of the Sagri tahsil. The village is close to the Silauna 
Tal which is frequented by migratory birds usually in winters, 


Among the Old buildings of theplace may be mentioned an old tem- 
ple construct:d by one Gog: Shah, Azmatgarh has a population of 
8,988, and an area of 236 ha, 


Bilariaganj (pargana and tahsii Sagri) 


Situated in the central part of the tahsi! in Lat. 26°7'N. and Long, 
83°12'E,, ata distance of 15 km. from the district and 11 km. from 
the tehsil headquarters. the place is connected by metalled roads to 
Azamgarh, Raunapar, Maharajganj and Jianpur. Forming the heads 
quirters of a development. block of the same name, the place is elee- 
trificd and possesses a junior Basie and a scnior Basic schools. Bilaria- 
ganj has a population of 4,190 and an area of 291 ha. 


Chiriakot (pargana Chiriakot, tahsil Muhammadabad) 


The place is sitnated in Lat. 25°53’N. and Long. 88°18’E., on the 
metalied road from Ghazipur to Azimgarsh, at distances of 27 km. from 
the district and 18 km. south from the tahsil headquarteis. 


Origins regarding its nomenclature link i t to Gheros, an aborginal 
tribe, and, to a Hindu king named Chiria, after whom the pluce got its 
name. 


It appears to have received the"name of Qasbs, Mubarakpur at one 
stage but it has long sines dropprd outof use. The Abbasi Sheikhs 
who are. the chief inhabitants of the nlaez claim to be descended from 
one Iemail Abbasi, who they say took it from Hindus during the period 
of the Sharqi sultans of Jaunpur. Under the Mughals, .Chiriakot wag 
the hee dquarters of the pirgana Officers and of a. gazi, but no mention 
of it is to be found in the avmalg of the histo-ians, On the outskirts of 
the tow? is the la-ee mongaleun of Hatin. Ken, wr anpzars to have 
bron a Sieiks of Ghriakot and to hav: hald offie: and required wealth 
atthe imperial court-during the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
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However, nothing substantial either by way of popular tradition or re+ 
cords has been left by him to corroborate this. 


Administered as a town area the place has an intermediate 
college. The area of the place is 40 ha. and population 720. 


Ghosi (pargana and tabs il Ghosi) 


Situated in Lat. 26°6’N, and Long, 26°L5’E., ata distance of 88 km. 
from the district headquarters and forming the headquarters ofa tahsi} 
of the same name, the place is connected.to the former with a metalled 
road and is also a railway station on North-Eastern railway. 


The place is undoubtedly of scme . antiquity, and was probably 
much larger than it is now, for ihe weavers Of Maunath Bhanjan who 
have settled in that place at least three hundred years ago, are said to 
have immigrated to it from Ghosi, However, no concrete evidence by 

“way of architectural remains can be seen tO support the theory regarding 
‘its earlier position, The remains of an old mud fort known as Nahush 
Ka Qila, link the name of this place with Nahushi, after the ancient 
Hindu raja Nahush, said to be the founder of this town, 


The place also gives its name to the headquarters of a development 
block Ghosi possesses a defree college, an inspection bouse maintained 
by the cunal department and a seed store. 


It also has an old temple built in the premises of the aforesaid mud 
fort, and a samadhi or monument dedicated to Augharh Baba,, a logal 
saint, near the degree college. The place oontains a population of 
1.992, and an area of 1,4 sq, km. 


Dohrighat (pargana and Tahsil Ghosi) 


The place is situated in Lat. 26°16"N. and Long, 88° 81'E., on the 
banks of the Ghaghra river at a point where the roads from Allahabad 
and Ghazipur to Gorakhpur unite and cross theriver. Itis ata distance 
of 89 km, from the district and 18 km. from the tahsil headquarters. It 
‘gives its name to a railway station On the North-Eastern Railway. The 
‘town is said to derive its origin from Jahan Khan, the raja of Azamgarh, 
The latter is said to have constructed an entrenchment around the place, 
to which another was added by the localofficials during the time of Asaf- 
ud-daula, thus giving the place its present name. Yet another legend 
hacribes its proper nomenclature as Dohni, the place where the cows of 
Mandmahar Ahir were milked. Nandmahar, according to tradition was 
the cowherd of one Ghazi Miyan and was turned into stone for some 
offsres, Tt is specified in the commercial treaty of 1788 between the 
Governor General and the nawab vaZir as One Of the latter’s custom 
stations, and duties continued to be levied there until they were abolish- 
ed in 1803. The only known historic] incident connected with the place 
is the visit of Wazir Ali wh) when fleeing from Varerasi to-Gorakbpur 
follwing the murder of Cherry in 1799, Visited this. place, Wazir Aliis 
said to hive sought refuge? in the house,.of.a Julaha named: Bandhu. 
thé letter had accumulated much wealth at the court of Lucknow 
during the time of Asaf-ud-daula. A heavy fine was subsequently 
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imposed by Nawab Saadat Ali (the nawab of Avadh) {fas reprisal on 
Bandhu. 


There is a big Mosque Which bears some testimony to the former 
prosperity of the place. The place is the venue of a bathing festival on 
the tull moon day of Kartika during October-November. The place ia 
electrified and possesses a junior Basic school, a family planning centre, 
@ Maternity and child welfare centre and a hospital. Ie area of Dobri- 
ghat is 92 ha. and the population 5,512, 


Fatehpur Moraon (pargana Nathupur, tahsil Ghosi) 


Located in Lat. 26°38’ N. and long. 88° 48' E., at a distance of 20 
km, from the tahsil headquarters, the place is connected both to the 
tahsil and district headquarters by a metalled road, It also has the 
reMains of dn old fort, the ascribing of Which (0 a particular place or 
person becomes difficultin absence of cOncrete archaeological evidence 
te support it. _ 


Forming the headquarters of a development block, the place 
Pesesses a cattle pouod,a hospital,a health centre,a senior Basie 
6ca0l, a juaior Basic school and @ girl’s high school, The place has an 
area of 168 ha. anda population of 2,052, 


Jahanaganj (pargana Chiriakot, tahsi! Muhammadabad) 


Situated in Lat. 26°58’ N. and long, 83° 14’ E.,on the Azamgarh- 
Ghazipur road, Jahanaganj is at a distance of 10 km, from the district 
headqua) ters and 80 kin, from the tahsil headquarters, (via Azamgarh) 
and is also connected by Metalled roads to Chiriakot, Ghezipur and 
Mehnagar. The place was formerly owned by a community of Bhuin- 
hara. lt isalso the venuc of abig fair known as Karaha fair, held during 
Kartiki Purnima, with an estimated gathering of 10,000. The place also 
gives its name to the hevdquarters. of a development block. AmOng the 
old buildings here may be mentioned a Mosque and three temples. The 
area of Jabanaganj is 600 ha. and the population 2,000. 


Kopaganj (pargana and tahsil Ghosi) 


The place, situated on the metalled 10ad from Ghazipur to 
Dohrighat in Lat. 26°1'N. and Long 88° 84’E., is 88.4 km. distant 
from the district headquarters, 20.8 km. from Muhammadabad and 10 
km. sOuth of the tahsil headquarters of Ghosi. It is connected to the 
district and tahsil headquarters by a metelled road, and is a railway 
station On the North-Hastern Railway. 


It is an old place, and the original village, known as Kopa was 
subsequently included in the present towWn under the name Of Purana 
Kopa. AHindi inscription of « stone Which is built Gver the doorway 
ofa small Hindu temple has the date 1592 samoat or 1472 A.D. inscribed 
On it. 


The present town however, owes its existence to Iradat Khan, a raja 
of Azamgarh who founded it about 1745 A.D. and named it Iradatganj 
atter himaclf. This name has now fallen into disuse and the place gra- 
dually cama tO be knOwn as Kopaganj. Iradat Khan settled weavera 
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here, mostof them brought over from Maunath Bhanjan, and merchants, 
mainly Agarwala Banias, whom he niduecd to cmagiate fem varicus 
places. A stiOng fort was thrown up which became a favouniic resider.ce 
ef the 1ajas, and the town was partly enewelcd witha igh embanknient. 
Thus fostered, it developed 11,10 @ ple ce of Jocul amporvance. 


Administered Under Act X Xof 1856 since 1860, the place has a health 
eentre, a dispensary, 2 veterinary hospital, a cattle pound, an interme- 
diate college and a flood relicf centre. 


Forming the headquarters of a block, the place possesses an old 
temple near the police-station and a mosque known as Joma Masjid 
which is very spaciOus. 


The area of Kopaganj is 0.98 sq. km, and its population 14,271. 
Maharajganj (pargana Gopalpur, tahsil Sagri) 


Situated in Lat. 26° 15’ N. and Long. 838° 5’ E., ata distance of 
22.4km. from the district headquarters and about 24km,. from the 
tehsil headquarters, the place is located On the banks of the Chhoti Saryu 
and is conuceted by mevalled roads'to Bilariaganj ard Jianpur. The 

Jace is said to have derivedits nomenclature from One of the rajas of 

gzomgarh, after waom the place came to be known as Maharajganj. 
Towards the middle of the last century, the trade of the town must 
have been considerable as the dues then levied on goods exported from 
the town and on sales in its markets amounted to a very large sun. 


An old shrine dedicated to Bhairon Baba also known as Deotari, is 
by One tradition the spot where Parvati, the consort Of lord Siva, is said 
to have exhumed herselfin the pyre Of Daksha’s yajna bedi or pyre on 
which the yajna sacrifice was tobe performed. Yet another tradition 
describes it as being a gate of the ancient city of Ayodhya, from which 
it is forty kos or 120 kun. distant, It is the venuc of a tair held evcry 
month on the day of the full moon, but on the Icnth day of the bright 
half of Jyaistha, a larger fair is celebrated. The Place gives its name 
te the headquarters of a development block. 


The area Of the place is 91 ha. and the population 2,626. 


Mahul (pargana Mahul, tahsil Phulpur) 


Mahul which gives its name toa pargana, is situated in Lat. 26°8’N. 
and Long. 82° 50'E., ata _ distanceof6 km. from the tahsil head- 
quarters and 42 km. from the district headquarters. The placc is an 
eld Hindu village, but there is no eartain tradition regarding its settle- 
ment. Some time in the first halfof the cighteenth century, Shamshad 
Jahan, who was locally known as raja of Mahul, made the village his chief ' 
Place of residence. He induced traders to scttle init and the place’ 
attained some little importanee. It was specially famous for the skill of 
its goldsmiths. When the raja of Mahul’s principality was broken up, 
Mahul became the headquarters of the Avadh nawab’s amil. Fcom the 
time of the cession of the territory in 1801 to the Kast India Company 
ti!l about 1870, when the establishment of the erstwhile Mahul tahsil 
was shifted to Ahraula, it was the headquarters of. a tahsil. 
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It possesses a dispensary, a junior Basic schoo], a senior Basie school, 
@ post Office, a cattle pound, a temple andé mosque. Mahulis electri- 
fied. It falls in the Ahraula development block. Market days are 
Mondays and Fridays. A fair attended by 4,000 persons is held here 
during Dasahra. The area of Mahulis 164ha. and the population 
2,845, 


Maunath Bhanjan (pargana Maunath Bhanjan and tahsil 
Muha mmadabad) 


Located on the right bank of the river Tons in Lat, 25° 56’N. and 
Long. 83° 33’ E., the place is 40 km. from the districs and 20.8 km, from 
the tahsil headquarters. National highway passes through the town 
which is connected to Azamgarh, Ballia, Ghazipur and Gorakhpur, and 
also to the tahsil headquarters of Azamgarh and Muhammadabad by 
metalled roads. Itisalsoa railwey junction on the North-Eastern 
railway. 


The place, of older antiquity than Azamgarh, lacks sny definite tra- 
dition regarding its origin. According to a local tradition, Malik Tahir, 
whose tomb is still preserved in the towa, settled there, and having driven 
a demon that lived in the place, lufta memorialof his deed in the name 
by which the place cams to be known as)Maunath Bhanjan meaning 

e “land of expeller of the demon”. 


In the Ain-i-Akbari, Maunath Bhanjan is said to be held by Sheikhs, 
and to be famous, slong with Jalalabad and Vaianesi, ?m0o1g the towns 
of the subah of Allahabad for the manufacture Of certain kinds of cotton 
cloth. It was the headquarters Of the pargana officer of the Mughal 
empire with a gazi residing init. According to the historien Budaoni, 
Muhammadabad (prasently the tahsil headquarters), wes a dependency 
of the gasba Mau. During the reiga of Shahjehan the pargana was agsig- 
ned in jagir Or estate to Jahan Ara Begum, the empero1’s daughter and 
the town received the name of Jahenabad, A katraor market place was 
erected by Jahan Ara Begum’s order and in her time, as well.ags in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, the town seems to have enjoyed the special regard 
ef those in power. It then contained 84 muhallas and 860 mosques. 
A large proportion of population was composed of Muslim weavers, Hindu 
thread spinners or katuas, and traders. 


It served as a prominent centre for manufacturing cotton cloth and 
there wes a considerable amount of treffic passing into or through the 
town. The collector of Gorakhpur, who tock over charge of the place 
from the amilof the Avadh government in 1801, reported that, whereas 
the town of Maunath Bhanjan had formerly becn a place of grest trade, 
resorted to by merchants from all parts of India, its trade had very much 
declined of late years. It never really recovered its former prosperily, 
but further decline was prevented during the first decade Of British rule. 
Private enterprise for a time, kept up the trade of the place even after. 
the abolition of the monopoly Of the East India Company, but the advent 
ef English made thread and cloth, dealt a severe blow to it. After In- 
dependence however, it has again revived its importance and the Bana- 
rasi saris:manufactured here are well known. It hasa Swadeshi Cotton 
Mill.and a spinning mill manufacturing Banarasi saris. Administered 
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as a municipal board the place has two rest-houses maintained by the 
public works department and hydel department, and a railway test- 
house. There are also an intermediate college, six higher secundary 
schools, 2 senior Basic and 40 junior Basic schools, a hospital,a T. B. 
clinie ande family planning centre. It is also the headquarters of a 
police-circle end a police-station. 


Maunath Bhanjan has an area of 7.77 sq. km, anda population of 
64,054, 


It has numerous Hindu temples and Muslim mosques namely, the 
Shitla Devi temple, Malik Tahir Baba Ka Rauza, Katara Ki Masjid, 
and Ram Ghat Ki Masjid. A big Ramlila fair attended by abovt 20,008 
persOus is held here on the occasion of Dasahra. At a distance of 
10 km. to the southof the town, yet another big fair, known as Ban 
Devi fair, is held on the Occasion of Chaitra Rama Navami with an 
approximate gathering of ten thousand. 


Mubarakpur (pargana and tahsil Mubarakpur) 


Mubarakpur is situated in Lat,.26° 6’ N.and Long. 83° 18' E., at 
a distance of 12.8 km, to the-north-cast.of the district headquarters. 
Metalled roads connect the place to Azamgarh, Muhammadabad and 
Sathiaon, 


Its original nomenclature is said to have been Qasimabad, and to haye 
fallen into decay betore it was resettled, in the name of Raja Mubarak, . 
a Sufi of Manikpur Karra, by a sheikh landholder. Under its new namé 
the place probably acquired some importance, but no references tO it are 
traceable in the annals of Muslim historians. At the cession, it was 8 
flourishing place and was described in official correspondence as having 
a population of 10,000 to 12,000. 


About 75 years ago, the speciality ofjthe place was satin and satinette 
(in which cotton and silk are inter Mixed). 


The place serves as a thriving market for grain, some of the impor-. 
tant fairs held here being those held on the occasiOns of Dasahra and 
Muharram, where a sizeable gathering cOllects to celebrate these fairs. 


It possesses an area of 1.58 sq. km. and a population of 21,253. 


Administered as a municipal board, the place is electrified and hag 
a cinema hall and a pyramid measuring 35 feet from the ground level, 
besides a hospital and a family planning centre. The place is famous 
locally for the manufacture of Benarasi saris, which are also exported. 
Among the old buildings may be mentioned the temple of Thakuryji, 
and the mosque of Raja Sahib. 


Muhammadabad (pargana and tahsil Muhammadabad) 
Forming tbe headquarters of a tahsil of the same name, the. place 


also known2s Muhammadabad Gohna is located in Lat. 26° 2 N. and 
Long. 88°23’ E., on the banks of the river Tons at a distance of 22 km, 
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from the district headquarters on the AZamgarh-Maunath Bhanjan 
road. The town has a railway station of the same name on the North- 
astern Railway. 


The site of the place appears to have been long occupied as 4 settle- 
ment, for the Singhel Rajputs of tappa Kayar have a tradition that it 
was Once occupied by their ancestors. A tank, in its environs, known 
ag Thakurahi, is said to have been dug by the orders Of the wife of one 
of the Singhel chiefs. The place remained undoubtedly in the possession 
of Muslims since the early part of the 15th century. It failed, however, 
to gain any historical importance and the only historical reference to it 
is in connection with its occupation by Ali Quli. Khan, Khan Zaman 
during his rebellion against Akbar. It was kept under the charge ofa 
pargana cfficer and a gazi during the Muslim rule. 


Administered as a town area, the place is electrified and possesses 
an intermediate college, a high school for beys and a high school for girls, 
two senior Basic and two junior Basic schools, besides a dharamsala and 
humerous Units engaged in manufacturing handloom cloth and gur, which 
form items of local export. Tobacco, grown here, is also sent to other 
parts Of the district and the State. 


The place possesses a few temples namely those of Vishnu, Siva 
and one dedicated to Rama Janki. There are four mosques which are 
‘ascribed to antiquity. 


The area Of the town is 1.04 sq. km. and the population 8,322. 
Nizamabad (pargana Nizamabad, tahsil Azamgarh) 


Situated in Lat. 26° 8’ N. and Long. 83° 1’ E., on the banks of the 
siver Tons, tha place falls on Azamgarh-Nizamabad road ata distance 
of17 km, from the tahsil and district headquarters. Itisanold town and 
is said to-he ve been ruled by the Hindurajas prior to Muslim annexation 
of this territory. A local tradition ascribes its nomenclature to One 
Sheikh Nizam-ud-din, a Sufi saint the remains of whose tomb are pointed 
Outhere. Though none Of the resident families trace ba ck their descent 
to him, the Sheikhs of Barauna in pargana Mahul are reputed to be his 
desermdants. Theonly reference to the place in Muslim records is found 
y way of mentioning Nizamabad, as one Of the places Visited by saint 
Saiyid Ashraf J? hangir in One of his wanderings, and further, by men- 
tioning it as One of the camping pl*ces where emperor Akbar in 15685, 
set camp to celebrate his. birthday, when returning from the pursuit of 
Ali Quli Khan. 


Under the Mughals, a gazi and pargana Officers were stationed in the 
town. Its decadence is said to he ve begun around the year 1763, when 
Jahan Khan, the raja of Azamgarh was killed near the town in an en- 
counter with en Officialofthe nawab vizir, (who had been sent to collect 
revenu3) and the town was looted by the nawab vizir’s troops. 


During the first decade of the present century, the place had a few 
power looms and sagar refineries and enjoyed some celebrity for its 
pottery, 
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The place has an area of 49 ha. and a populstion of 4,141, 


Presently administered as a town area, the place is electrified and 
has 9 junior Basic, a senior Basic and a higher secondary schools, and 
a gurudwara possessing a pair of wooden slippers and a dagger said to 
be of Guru Nanak who once visited the place. 


Pawai (pargana Mahul, tahsil Phulpur) 


Pawai lies in Lat. 26° 10’ N, and Long. 82° 45’ E., in the extreme 
west of the district at a distance of 62 km. from Azamgarh and 24 km. 
from Phulpur. Both the latter places connect Pawaj with metalled 
roads. 


The original inhabitants of the place are sa id to have been the 
Bhars who were ousted from their possessione by the Saiyids, and to the 
Bhars is attributed the remains of a mud fort. 


Pawai contains a junior B-sic school, a senior Basie school and a 
post-office. It is electrified. Market days are Sundays and Wednes- 
days. 


The area of the place is 892-ha, and the population 1,600, 


Pawai is also the headquarters of a development block of the same 
name, Tho bieck started functioning from Apri] 1,1960 and is in post 
stege IY. The block has « population of 91,108 which is spresd Over 
an area of about 209 sa. km, There are 116 Gaon Sabhas and 12 nyaye 
panchayats in the block, 


Phulpur (pargana Mahul, tahsil Phulpur) 


Th» headquarters town of the tahsil lies in Lat, 26° 4’ N, and Long, 
g2° 58’ E., west of Azamgarh at a distanee of 87km. The North-Eastern 
railway passes close to the town, the railway station being known ag 
Khorensen Road railway station. 


Phulpur is fvmous for the fine quality of sugar-cane which is grown 
here from which very granular and sweet sugar is refined. A bazar is hela 
in the tow10n every Tussday and Saturday. The bazar was founded 
about 1738 A.D. by the raja of Mahul. 


Phulpur has been administered as town area since 1860. Its popu- 
lation is 8,819, which is spread over 4n area Of 0.6 sq. km. 


It js electrified and p%ssesses an inspection houge, a junior Basie 
school, 4 eanior Basie sc19l, a prlice out-post, a post-cfiics with tele- 
phone frcilities, 7 temnles and 5 mosques. 


Phulonr is the haadquartersof a d»v:lopment blockof the same name 
Tis bhek wich is in pst steg> IT was Inaugurated on July 1, 1957. 
The block hia a population of 92.727 which is spree d over an area of 
189sq.km. The block includ:s 96 Gaon Sobhaand 12 nyaya Panchayats. 
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Rani ki Sarai (pargana Nizamabad, tahsil Azamégarh) 


Forming the headquarters of a development block, the place . is 
lo cated in Lat. 25° 9’ N. and Long. 88° 6’ E., 11 km. southof the district 
headquarters on AZimgarh-Allahabad highways. Rani Ki Sarai is also 
a railway station On North-Eastern railway. Legend traces its nomen- 
clature to a certain queen Ratanjot, wife of king Harbans of Kharagpur 
in pargana Belhabans, for whom a scrai or resting place was built here 
by her royal consort and after whom the place came to be known as 
Rani Ki Sarai. The place is also known as Sithwal, and the term Rani 
Ki Sarai is only applicable to the main bazar. 


Presently the place forms the vcnue of a fairly large daily market, 
where principal commodities of sale include sut/t Or knitted yarn of co- 
connt fibre. The place is cleetrificd and possesses tube-wells and water 
pumps maintained under the Sharda Sahayak project. Principal crops 
produced here are whet, barley, pea, rice and sugar-cane, It also po- 
ssesses a Junior Basic scnool, a senior Basie school and a higher secondary 
school. Medical facilitics are provided by a hospital here. 


The place has an Area of 48 ha. anda population of 1,841. 


Ranipur (pargana and tahsil Muhammadabad) 


Situated in Lat. 25° 26’ N. end Long. 82° 58’ E., ata distance of 
8 km, from the tehsil and 41 km. from the district headquarters, the 
ple ce is also kuown as Ranipur Rajmau. Metalled roeds connect the 
place to Azamgarh, Muhammadabad, Maunath Bhsnjan, Khurahat 
end Chiriakot. It is a large village with many seattered sites and ham- 
Icts lying in the area between the Azamgarh-Jaunpur and Azamgarh- 
Varanasi roads, at the point where, they, diverge. 


Forming the headquarters of a development block, the place is 
clectrified and has a degree college, two intermediate colleges, a junior 
Basic school and a library. 


The principal crops grown here are paddy, maize, wheat, gram, pea 
and barley. Tobacco is yet another item of cultivation. 


The place is the venue of a large fair held on the oecasionof 
Desshra, with an estimated gathering of five thousand people. 


The area of the place is 406 ha. and the population 12,780. 
Sagri (pargana and tahsil Sagri) 


The place forming the licadquarters of a tahsil of the same neme 
is situated in Lat. 26°19’ N, and Long. 83° 52’E atadisteneeof 18km. 
from the district headquarters. Metalled roads connect the place to 
Azam@ath 

Sagri has an area of 4 ha.and a population of 1,319 
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Sathiaon (pargana and tahsil Muhammadabad) 


Situated in Lat. 26° 1’ N. ard Long, 88° 16’ E., on the western side 
of the tahsil, at a distance of 4km. fi¢m the tehsi] hcadquarieis ard 5 
km. trom the district headquarters, the place is connected by metalled 
roads to Azamgarh, Muhammedabad ard Mubarekpur. Sathicon is 
also a railway station On North-Eastern Railway. Givirg its name to 
the headquarters Of a development bleck, the plece has a sugar mill, 
two temples and a mosque, a juni¢r Basic schco] ar da hospital. 


The area Of Sathiaon is 347 ha. and the population 2,424, 
Tahbarpur (pargana Nizamabad, tahsil Azamgarh) 


Located in Lat. 26° 9’N. and Long. 88° 5'E., ata distance of 24km. 
to the west of the district, the place is connected by a metalled road. 


Tahbarpur is the headquarters of a development block. The place 
ssesscs a junior Basic school, an intermediate college, a hospital, a 
‘amily planning centre and a health centre. 


The area of the place is 128 ha. andthe population 1,286, 
Thek man (pargana Bela Daulatabad, tahsil Lalgan}) 


Forming the headquarters of a development block, the place is situa- 
ted in Lat. 25° 52’ N, and Long. 82° 58’ E., to the south-west of the dis- 
trict headquarters, 82 km. away from Azamgarh on the metalled rosd 
leading from Azamgarh to Jaunpur. The place is electrified and prinoi- 
pal crops grown here include wheat, paddy, sugar-cane, barlcy and peas, 


A market is held here on Tuesdays and Saturdays. A rest-house 
is maintained by the public works department, besides a junior Basic 
and 4 senior Basic institution also exist. 


The area of thckmen is 110 ha. and the population 1,566, 


——- 


CONVERSION FACTORS 
Money 


1 pic =0.52 paise 
1 pice=1.56 paise 


Linear Measure 
1 inch=2.54 centimetres 
1 foot=30.48 centimetres 
1 yard=91.44 centimetres 
1 mile =1,61 kilometres 
Square Measure 
1 square foot =0.098 square metre 
1 square yard=0,836 square metre 
1 square mile=2.59 square kilometres =259 hectares 
1 acre=0.405 hectare 
Cubic Measure 
1 cubic foot==0,028 cubic metre 
Measure of Capacity 


1 gallon (Imperial) = 4.55 litres 
1 seor=0.933 litre 


Measure of Weight 


1 tola ==11,66 grams 

1 chhatak = 58.32 grams 

1 seer* =(80 tolas) =2 933,10 grams 

1 maund* = 37.82 kilograms 

1 ounce (Avoirdupois) = 38,35 grams 

1 pound (Avoirdupois) =453.59 grams 

1 hundred weight = 50.80 kilograms 

1 ton=1016.05 kilograms =1.016 metric tonnes 


Thermometer Scales 


1° Fahrenheit=9/5° centigrade-+-32 


*As defined in Indian Standards Weight Act, 1989. 


GLOSSARY OF INDIAN WORDS 


Amil 
Amin 


Arhar 
Asami 


Bajre 
Banjar 
Barkandaz 
Bhumidhar 


Bigha 
Chakla 
Chakladar 


Chandu 


Dai 

Dalali 

Dam 
Dargah 
Dest 
Faujdar 
Gaon Sabha 
Gaon Samaj 
Gur 
Gurudwara 
Hat 
Halgabandi 
Hundi 
Jagir 

Jama 
Jarrah 


Joris 


ee 


oe e¢ ce 


ee 


Official who collected revenue under the 
Nawabs of Avadh 


Official entrusted with work of realising 
government dues 


Pigeon pea 
A lessee of disabled bhumidhar or Of a 


sirdar Or a tenant Of the gaon sabha having 
no right to inherit or transfer 


Pearl millet. 
Uncultivated land 
Armed sepoy 


Peasant proprietor having permanent right 
to inherit and transfer his holdings 


A unit Of measurement of land 
A subdivision 


Collector or farmer of revenue under the 
Nawabs of Avadh 


Preparation of Opium smoked as an intoxi- 
cant 


Midwife 

Brocking 

A copper coin worth about 1/40 rupee 
Shrine of Muslim saint 

Indigenous 

Subordinate military Officer under Mughals 
Villages assembly 

Village community 

Jaggery 

Place of Sikh worship 

Market 

Pertaining to a village Or a particular area 
Promisory note 

Estate 

Deposit 


Indigenous surgeon usually a barber 


A unit of measurement 
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Kachhar 
Kachchihini 
Kankar 


Kanungo 
Khasra 
Khudkasht 


Kolhu 
Kot 
Kurta 


Lahanga 
Lathas 
Lungi 


Madak 


Mahajan 
Mahal 


Maida 
Maktab 
Mandi 
Mandua 
Masoor 
Mauza 
Mela 
Moong 
Moth 
Muhalla 
Mundan 


Mustajiri 
Naib 
Nautanki 
Nazim 


Nazrana@ 
Nazul 


oo we 


oo oe 
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Fertile alluvial land 
Crude sugar 


Irregular concretion of impure calcareous 
matter (often used for making lime) 


Petty revenue Official 
Field book 


Cultivation of the land by the Zamindar 
owner 


Crusher 
Small fort 
Loose shirt 


Skirt type lower garment of ladies 

A unit Of measurement 

Short dhoti 

Preparation of opium smoked as an intoxi- 
cant 

Money lender 


Unit of land under separate engagement 
for payment of revenue 


Fine wheat flour 

School for Muslim children 
Market 

A kind of small millet 

A kind of pulse 

Village 

Fair 

Green gram 

A kind of pulse 
Locality 


First hair-cutting ceremoney Of:the child 
among Hindus 


:. Contract (system) 


Deputy, assistant 
Open air theatre 


Governer, head of district with revenue, 
executive and judicial powers in pres 
British days 

Premium 

The land belonging to government situated 
within municipal area 
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Pagri 
Pakki Chint 
Pathshala 
Patwari 
Pradhan 
Pramukh 
Purda 


Qasba 
Qasxt 


Rab 
Rabi 
Samay 


Sawan 
Str 


Sirdar 


Shakkar 
Sonar 
Sujit 
Tahsilé 
Taluga 


Tappa 
Tasur silk 
Ugahi 
Up-pramukh 
Ura 

Usear 


Vaid 
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Turban 

Sugar 

School 

Village revenue Official 

President 

Chairman 

Veil 

Township/small town 
Functionary who solcmnises Muslim mar- 
riages, @ judge under Muslim rulers 
Molasses 

Winter crop or spring crop 


Society 
A cOarse grain 


Land cultivated by the Zamindar Owner 
under U.P. Tenancy Act 


A land holder having right to inherit but 

not to transfer the land holding under 
the Zamindari Abolition and Land Re- 
forms Act 1950 


Indigenous sugar 
Goldsmith 
Granular wheat product 


Pertaining to tehsil 

Tract of proprietory land, administrative 
unit 

A small revenue division 

A kind of silk 


A system of repayment of Joans 
Vice-chairman 

Black grém 

Unproductive soil (land), barren land 


Practitioner of Ayurvedic system of 
medicine 
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Pratap : 269 
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Qasim : 20 
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Qassubs : 55 
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Qazi : 61 

Quran + 56 

Quranic : 185 
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Qutb-ud-din Aibak : 22 
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Rajapur : 102, 103, 128 
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Rakhis : 68 
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Sidhari : 77, 181 
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Sikandar Khan : 27, 28, 29 
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Sikaura : 79, 258 
Sikh(s) : 58, 55, 56, 58, 61, 68, 71, 120 
Sikhism : 58, 56 
Sikraura : 124 
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Silani : 6 

Silauna Tsl : 278 
Simon Commission : 40 
Singapore : 50 
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Singhel : 278 

Singhe! Rajputs : 279 
Singhpur : 80 

Singri : 108 
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Sipah : 128, 251, 252, 258 
Sisunaga : 17 
Sita : 55 
Sitapur Eye Hospital, Sitapur = 247 
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Sithwal : 80, 252, 281 
Siva : 70, 279 
Sivaratri : 55, 69 
Siwaliks : 28 
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Sunga (s) : 17, 122 

Sunni: 55, 56, 70 

Surahia : 125 

Surzjpur : 2, 124, 128, 159, 181, 224 
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Surisena : 18 
Surhurpur : 2. 159 
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Suryanath Singh : 40 

Suryanath Tewari : 237 

Survavansh : 288 

Swadeshi Cotton Mill : 277 
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Swami Dayanand Saraswati : 57 
Swami Nath Pandey : 288 
Swatantra Bharat : 269 
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Syed Husain Imdad : 260 
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Tarain : 21 
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Tej : 269 
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Vedic : 222, 224 
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Vijaya, Dashmi (Vijai Dasami) ; 271 
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